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SCENES FROM TYPICAL OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL PRESENTATIONS ILLUSTRAT- 
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THE OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


By JAMES SANDOE 


T HROUGH nine summer seasons of performance, audiences have gathered 
in Ashland, a small southern Oregon town, to see various of Shakespeare's 
plays performed in repertory, on an Elizabethan stage, played with very 
few cuts, without intermission and often in considerably less than “two hours’ 
traffic.” Audiences at the outset were largely local, residents of the Rogue River 
Valley, but in recent years playgoers have come from wider reaches so that the 
guest book for final dress rehearsals this summer showed addresses from nearly 
all of the forty-eight states, among them a growing number of teachers and 
workers in the theatre who have become aware of a bold and substantial enter- 
prise. This is some account of it. 


I 

In spite of the keen interest evinced for half a century and more in the 
nature and use of the Elizabethan stage, there have been notably few sustained 
attempts to bring conjecture out of the study and test it in the laboratory that 
a stage affords. 

One of the rare attempts to merge and test the speculation of study and 
the practice of the stage is that instituted by Angus Bowmer in Oregon more 
than a decade ago. Bowmer'’s zeal and his capacity have sustained the Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival through nine seasons of experiment and a slow but 
heartening growth which seems to warrant the attention of the study-bound 
scholar who sees his Shakespeare perforce behind the confining artifice of the 
proscenium arch and who bases his speculation upon an Elizabethan stage free- 
dom he can rarely see save in his mind's eye.’ 

The Oregon Shakespeare Festival was begun modestly in 1935 after WPA 
funds had been enlisted to build an Elizabethan stage within the circular con- 
crete wall of an abandoned Chautauqua site in Ashland’s Lithia Park. The first 
summer's plays included a production of The Merchant of Venice brought by 
Bowmer from Southern Oregon College, also in Ashland, and a production of 
Twelfth Night rehearsed to be its fellow. The first performance took place on 
July 4, in conjunction with a boxing match urged upon Bowmer by sponsors 


*This is the likelier to be true when so shrewd a producer as Margaret Webster, whose realm is the 
stage rather than the study, observes: “I have myself worked with a miniature reproduction of the 
Elizabethan stage, and I must frankly admit to having found it most inflexible, difficult and dull. The 
grouping of characters and their spatial valuation was, for me, almost an insoluble problem.”—"“On 
Directing Shakespeare” in Producing the Play, edited by John Gassner (New York, 1941, pp. 443-49). 
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nervous about the potency of Shakespeare’s charms. Receipts from perform- 
ances of the plays paid the deficit from the athletic exhibition. 

A second season (1936) comprised a revival of the first season’s plays 
together with a production of Romeo and Juliet, while the third (1937) pro- 
vided revivals of Twelfth Night and Romeo and Juliet with a production of 
the Shrew. For the fourth season (1938) Bowmer revived these three and add- 
ed Hamlet. 

The fifth season’s plays (1939) were revivals of Hamlet and the Shrew and 
new productions of The Comedy of Errors and As You Like It. Bowmer on 
leave, the sixth summer’s plays (1940) were produced under the direction of 
William Cottrell, hitherto the Festival’s assistant director. Plays that season in- 
cluded As You Like It, The Comedy of Errors, Much Ado, and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

That year a fire destroyed much of the stage and all of the wardrobe, 
severe blow from which the Festival had not recovered when war brought a 
grimmer intermission. 

But in 1947, the stage was reconstructed for a seventh season. The new 
(and present) stage is clearly Elizabethan although, in Mr. Bowmer’s words, 
“it does not represent an attempt to restore in specific detail any specific Eliza- 
bethan theatre. But wherever specific measurements have been mentioned in the 
Henslowe-Alleyn contract with Peter Street for the construction of the For- 
tune, those measurements have been followed” with only such modifications as 
modern construction methods and a limited budget urged. 

Thus there are twenty-four feet between the forward pillars, twenty-four 
feet from the front of the apron (which at that point is sixteen feet wide) to 
the inner below while the inner below itself is twenty-four feet wide at the 
curtain line. The stage is a half foot short of Henslowe’s fifty-five foot extreme 
width, the inner above twelve feet from the main stage flooring level. 

From the outset Bowmer has used curtains between the forward pillars 
(curtains opened and closed by a pair of remarkably unobtrusive “curtain 
boys’”)—a device tested by Poel? and used later by Bowmer’s particular men- 
tor, B. Iden Payne. 

These curtains are of course an addition to the Elizabethan stage arrange- 
mont just as the use of modern spotlights has been. But the curtains, used as 
sparingly as possible, serve to conceal the shifting of set-pieces (platforms, 
chairs, stools, &c.) and rather than hampering the action they can be shown 
to assist its speed. The excellent rapid pacing of performances is due as well 
to Bowmer's insistence that final lines of scenes and first lines of their suc- 
cessors as nearly overlap each other as varying moods and the exigencies of 
business will allow. Certainly the effect of any Ashland performance is of a 
steady flow of action (at tempi suggested by the varying scenes of the plays 
themselves) that is not halted or impeded by the drawing of the stage curtain. 
Add to this the fact that the plays are performed without intermission and their 
cumulative power may be imagined. 

The seventh season (1947) opened on this new stage with four produc- 
tions—Hamlet, Macbeth, Love’s Labour's Lost, and The Merchant of Venice— 


*In the first demonstration of his argument, the production of Hamlet, Q 1, in St. George's Hall, 
1881. See Shakespeare Survey, 11 (1949), Plate II-A. 
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bership from a local assembly to a group enlisted from the length of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The eighth season (1948) provided a revival of Love’s Labour's Lost in 
an exquisite production which, by admitting and using the artifices of the play, 
revealed a pretty freshness one is too inclined to assume lost in time and the 
obscurity of allusion. Othello was on the whole less successful, but Bowmer’s 
revival of the Merchant with a lost comic-villainous accent recovered values in 
that contenting comedy which the sentimentalization of Shylock obscured 
through two centuries. 

The fourth production of their eighth festival was also the festival’s first 
production of one of the chronicle plays. King John, its rhetoric somewhat re- 
duced and its theatrical values accented in a skilful production under the di- 
rection of Allen Fletcher, astonished audiences and pleased them to the degree 
that this, among the season’s plays, was as popular as it was sound." 


| t=" 





*The eighth season at Ashland (1948) is the subject of a meticulous and richly observant critique 
by Dr. Margery Bailey. It was published in Asides, No. 6 (1949), a publication of the Dramatists’ 
Assembly, Stanford University. 

Since this was written I have read Dr. Bailey’s longer and more detailed commentary on the ninth 
season. It is not, regrettably, accessible yet for general distribution, although readers interested in obtain- 
ing copies may write to Angus Bowmer, Oregon Shakespeare Festival, Ashland, for information. Miss 
Bailey’s notes on all five of the summer's plays (apart from their productions) are rewardingly rich. 
Her observation of performances was more extensive than my own, and where our judgments differ 
I should advise the reader to accept her opinion before my own. Thus her praise of Othello is exceed- 
ingly high and suggests marked advances in detail and in assurance which I was not able to see in the 
first week’s performance. 
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The costuming of this eighth season (as of the ninth) was particularly 
brilliant and warrants a special note. Part of the Ashland design of reproducing 
Elizabethan stage methods has involved the use as well of Elizabethan dress. 
For this year’s production of the Dream Douglas Russell, the festival’s present 
costumer, adopted a suggestion from Granville-Barker and added a Grecian 
helmet for Theseus and a suggestion of Grecian drapery (worn with Eliza- 
bethan doublet and hose) for the men of the cast. 

The only considerable exception to the plan has been the decision to cos- 
tume the chronicle plays in the dress of their historical setting, a principle that 
has its own consistency and adds some variety to the season’s appearance on 
the stage. 

It is perhaps not necessary to add that within the limits of Elizabethan 
vogue, the costumer has used line and especially color to enhance a particular 
play according to its own nature. 


II 

The ninth season, just concluded, afforded a new production of Othello, 
an astonishingly unhackneyed production of Romeo and Juliet, and productions 
of the Dream, the Shrew, and Richard II, second in the Festival's projected pro- 
gression through the histories in their historical chronology. This latest season 
is in several ways the most considerable in the Festival’s history and seems to 
warrant more particular consideration. 

The company gathered in mid-June, a troupe of young players, some 
townsmen, some students from Southern Oregon College, but still more from 
various Pacific Coast colleges, although individual members were drawn from 
cities as distant as Detroit, New York, and Denver. Parts were assigned after 
four reading sessions before the directorial staff, and during the succeeding six 
weeks the five plays were rehearsed through a double set of dress rehearsals to 
the opening performance (Romeo and Juliet) on August 2. Thereafter the 
five plays were played in rotation, repertoirewise, Monday through Saturday 
for the four weeks of the Festival’s performance. 

The casting of the plays has been designed from the outset to avoid “star- 
ring” any player, although Richard Graham’s assignments this season (Othello, 
Petruchio, Mercutio, Theseus, and Bolingbroke) were the heaviest any actor 
has borne. A more characteristic casting of an exceptional player this season 
used Philip Hanson as Richard II, Tybalt, Montano, Demetrius, and Hortensio, 
while a season earlier Bowmer had played Shylock, Boyet, Hubert, and the 
Clown in Othello. 

Members of the company had the singular and rare advantages of play- 
ing in repertory without the nagging insufficiencies that attend the weekly 
hurly-burly of summer stock, and Festival performances benefited from their 
spaced repetitions not only in growth but in a sustained freshness gained from 
the intervals. 

The Festival’s policy has always been to present the plays with as few 
cuts as seemed possible and as nearly after the Elizabethan manner as stage, 
staff, and actors could manage. Thus the Dream was played without Mendels- 
sohn and without tulle, without any of those unfortunate romantic musical 
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settings which discover Peaseblossom vocalizing in half an acre of willowy 
fellows and Oberon describing the wild thyme on the musical scale. 

The Dream was the simplest production of the quintet, employing the for- 
ward curtains only twice (through the play’s second scene and its next to last), 
while the forest sequences made use of all the stage but without any more spe- 
cific scenic adornment than a low semi-circular platform in the inner below on 
which was a bench and upon it a swatch of green baize—the “bank”. There- 
after costumes, grouping, movement, and the poetry itself seemed ample evi- 
dence of forest and dilemmas. 

The Dream was the most sharply cut of the summer's plays and cut, as it 
proved, without need, since the lovers’ scenes, which were the subject of the 
severest reductions, were exceptionally well sustained by a lively quartet whose 
movement through rehearsals developed something like the fluidity of dance 
and a delicate exaggeration that made what had seemed formidable scenes the 
play’s most consistently enjoyable. Puck was played by a supple lad, while 
Oberon and Titania, both tall adults, were surrounded by a train of child- 
courtiers. The performance lasted just an hour and a half.‘ 

Richard Graham, director of Romeo and Juliet, began with the happy 
knowledge that uninterrupted playing would allow about twenty-five minutes 
more of the lines themselves than the interruptions and intermissions even of 
a capable professional production pinned behind the proscenium arch. He in- 
vented a considerable quantity of business, sometimes to elucidate allusions and 
sometimes to lend atmosphere allowed but not necessarily implied by the lines. 
Thus the “coals” of the first scene were those carried in footwarmers by quar- 
relsome servants as Capulets and Montagues proceeded from opposite sides of 
the stage to church services during the opening chorus. Again, the scene of the 
Capulet feast began with the servants flying about frantic with duties and the 
family rising from a light collation obviously designed to sustain them through 
the ardours of the evening. 

The uninterrupted playing, of course, avoided the conventional break 
which dulls the poignant irony of “Gallop apace”, and Graham’s management 
of all the bedroom scenes in the inner above, while it lost something in its 
distance from even the nearest auditors, gained immensely in the coagulate 
drive of the brief scenes which cluster about the potion, busying main stage 
and inner above almost at once. 

Some cuts were made to avoid repetition (the Friar’s long final summary 
was shorn to a minimum) and some to prune the exuberant conceits. Among 
the few changes should be mentioned the assignment of the concluding speech 
to the Prince’s Officer, who had earlier spoken not only the opening chorus but 
the rarely heard sonnet between I, v and II, i—a chorus spoken as groups of 
masquers hurried across the stage leaving the Capulet feast. 

Richard II was least cut of the summer's plays, retaining not only the 
Duchess of Gloucester’s scene (surprisingly effective in itself and absolutely 
essential for the difficult costume changes between I, i and I, iii) and the whole 
complex of the plot against Henry IV but also the deceptive final scene, gal- 

‘The production as a whole was indebted to Ronald Watkins’s dogmatic but infectious rehearsal of 


his Harrow production, Moonlight at the Globe (London, Michael Joseph, 1946; New York, Trans- 
atlantic Arts, 1949) and particularly for its suggestions concerning music. 
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vanized into astonishing tension by Bolingbroke’s horrified reception of Ex- 
ton’s news. 

Othello, admirably directed by Fletcher was, in spite of some fine single 
performances, unfortunately the least telling of the plays on the score of 
lines too little learned to allow a proper study or projection of character. It 
was generally agreed that the Festival had this year been unwise in attempting 
five plays rather than the customary four. Five proved one more than time 
allowed effective rehearsal for, and presumably all five suffered in some degree 
from the furious necessity of managing so much in a relatively short time. 

The Shrew, though—its Sly plot sustained and concluded from the text 
of A Shrew—was triumphantly successful, the summer’s most popular play 
with audiences and in many ways its most skilful. The direction of Allen 
Fletcher managed a breathless pace (performance was complete in an hour 
and a half) and the keen amusement of intelligent farce which did not lose or 
scant the qualities of character and of their conflict which give the play its 
adult vitality. 


Ill 


The nine seasons through which the Festival has passed have witnessed 
a slow maturing and a solid accomplishment, the consequence of vision temper- 
ed by an intelligent sense of limitations. It is worthy of particular remark that 
the Festival is a civic undertaking which has enjoyed from the outset the under- 
standing aid of the City of Ashland and its citizens together with very great 
informal assistance from Southern Oregon College. 

This assistance has been extended for two summers now in a series of 
lectures on the plays and the playwright in his theatre and his age, by the 
employment of visiting members of the summer faculty chosen to assist the 
festival, while this year, with the understanding cooperation of the Oregon 
State Board of Higher Education, Southern Oregon College has for the first 
time been able to extend its curriculum through a series of courses directly re- 
lated to the problems of Festival production. 

There are still measureable strides to be made. The completion of the 
theatre building and the acquisition of much essential stage equipment will be 
many years’ accomplishment. There is a need too for the establishment of 
scholarships to assist or support able players who cannot afford a summer prof- 
itable only in intangibles. 

Again, although the Festival this summer was especially fortunate in the 
assistance of its directors of dance aud music, these aspects of production need 
a regular place on a budget still too small to admit them. 

The productions themselves have the essential elements of sound and 
effective presentation, their pacing is generally admirable, their capacity to 
convey the stories clear and compelling. In spite of widely differing experiences 
and capacities the members of the corhpany play together as an ensemble in a 
manner that minimizes those inequalities. Still, there needs to be more time 
allotted for the careful study of each play as a play by the company as a whole 
and time especially for more concentrated work upon diction, upon the variety 
and suggestion of pauses which at present are too often sacrificed to swift- 
ness of pace. 








| 
| 
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The Festival’s repertoire to date has confined itself largely to popular 
plays (which are generally the best plays as well). But such memorable ex- 
ceptions as the productions of Love’s Labour's Lost and the project begun with 
King John to produce all of the chronicles demonstrates that the Festival Asso- 
ciation and its producing director, Angus Bowmer, have no intention of limiting 
productions to the most obvious plays. They have been guided by that happy 
sense of their own limitations which in a day of very loud publicity has done 
scholars and playgoers the disservice of leaving the Festival far less widely 
known than it deserves to be. 


University of Colorado. 


Post Script: Plays for the tenth season have been selected, together with 
tentative rehearsal and performance dates. The plays: The Comedy of Errors, 
As You Like It, 1 Henry IV, and Antony and Cleopatra. Performances (tenta- 
tively): August 4-24, 1950. For information apply to the Festival at Ashland. 





WHAT A THEATRE FOR SHAKESPEARE SHOULD BE 


By GEorGE F. REYNOLDS 


HE RUMOR current at Stratford-upon-Avon last summer that a new 

theatre is to be built really adapted to the performance of Shakespeare’s 

plays as he planned them, raises the question of just what that theatre 
should be. The present Memorial Theatre obviously is not such a theatre. Its 
complicated stage equipment tempting to spectacle, its wide orchestra pit yawn- 
ing between actors and audience, its large auditorium all disqualify it. 

On the other hand there is little reason why a new theatre at Stratford 
should aim at being a correctly antiquarian reproduction of the old Globe on 
the Bankside. Certainly the unseated, unroofed yard would be unacceptable 
today, and details of the Elizabethan stage arrangements are scarcely sacred. 
Something to be sure is to be said for experimental laboratory productions, 
under as many Elizabethan conditions as are practical and seem wise, to re- 
discover the methods and conventions of staging they demanded, and to check 
by actual performance some theories now widely accepted. The audiences for 
such performances must be informed about the conventions being tried out, 
but the plays given must be unfamiliar ones; Shakespeare's stories are too gen- 
erally known to permit a real test of the clarity of their presentation. Such ex- 
perimental productions might well be undertaken in universities not as popular 
entertainment but as research projects. 

But such experimentation is scarcely the main function of a theatre at 
Stratford. Its aim should be the best performances possible, not restricted, for 
instance, to the use of the small number of entrances available to the old stage, 
to Elizabethan means of lighting, to the old conventions of costuming, or to the 
use of boys for all women’s parts. What such a theatre should observe is the 
essential Elizabethan principles of production; it can properly use any modern 
devices which do not conflict with them. 


I Visibility 

Some of those principles are desirable for all dramatic performances, 
though they are not always complied with. For example, every spectator should 
ideally be able to see all the action, but this ideal has historically often not been 
realized. The horse-shoe auditoriums of the eighteenth century were notorious 
offenders, and even today in as well directed a production as that in London of 
The Death of a Salesman the whole gallery had to rise to see the scenes on 
the fore-stage,—and did so, with a corresponding diminution of effectiveness 
for everybody. We may not therefore be surprised if the Elizabethan theatre 
did not offer complete sight to all spectators, but surely it is not desirable to 
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follow its example, just to reproduce the old theatre or to be “quaint”; quaint- 
ness soon palls. Why, for instance,,in a roofed theatre have a “heaven” over 
the stage (some equivalent of the huts is necessary for the lift, but that is 
another matter), especially if it would make the habitants of the upper gallery 
crouch down to see what is going on below? As a matter of fact, most of the 
commonly accepted reconstructed models of the Globe, which it must be noted 
have no real authority, make visibility in the Elizabethan theatre much less 
than it need to have been; according to them the curtained space on the stage 
level and in the balcony would have been invisible to a large part of the audi- 
ence. This makes the reliability of these models highly suspect, but even if 
they are right their inconvenience should certainly be avoided. 


II Continuity 


Another basic requirement is that audience interest should be sustained 
with a minimum of interruption Falling curtains, blackouts release or even 
break dramatic tension, but only in recent years have their destructive effects 
been clearly recognized. Even the belief that audiences have to be allowed to 
relax completely three or four times in the course of an evening is shown to 
be unfounded by those who sit immobilized at the movies, sometimes through 
double features. The traditional five act division—unobserved apparently by 
Shakespeare and most of his contemporaries—was simply a pseudo-classic 
fashion, and the modern act interval seems persisted in more because of the 
necessity of prolonging thin plays to a decent length or for the benefit of the 
refreshment concessions than for the relief of the audience. Modern dramatists 
have naturally built their plays to fit modern custom, with strong act-endings, 
but the Elizabethans, who normally cleared their stage at the end of each 
episode, did not need, and could not use, this structure. They could also change 
the imagined location of their scenes without planning for pauses for resetting 
scenery. Forced interruptions of the action are therefore especially disastrous 
for their plays. 

There is, however, a seeming exception to this statement, an exception 
which makes nonsense of most academically planned stagings of Elizabethan 
plays. This exception was convincingly demonstrated in Guthrie’s production 
of Henry VIII, in which large tables and seats for several persons were twice 
brought on the stage, and in Gielgud’s Much Ado, in which a pillared house- 
front was pushed about to turn the scene into the interior of a church—all 
these changes made in plain sight of the audience. Similarly, in Guthrie's ar- 
rangement for Edinburgh of The Satire of the Three Estates, stocks were 
brought forward and two gibbets erected with complete disregard of modern 
consistency. Those writers about the Elizabethan stage who are dominated by 
the idea that dramatic illusion is an illusion of reality would place all these 
scenes, if they could, on the curtained space. But performance shows that this 
is neither necessary nor desirable, clear illustrations of the statement made 
above that theories need such testing. Audience interest was increased rather 
than lessened by the sight of these preparations. A concealing curtain or even 
a momentary blackout would have been definitely a detriment. 
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Ill Intimacy 


A modern theatre for the presentation of Shakespeare’s plays, besides 
planning to comply with the demands so far mentioned, must meet another 
of even greater importance: it must encourage intimacy between actors and 
audience. This means that a proscenium arch and other separations must be 
avoided, and also that no part of the audience be too far away. In a sym- 
posium by the actors of the Memorial Theatre company during the Eliza- 
bethan conference held last summer at Stratford, this need for intimacy was 
emphasized as a principal justification for a new theatre. Mr. Clement Mc- 
Callin said that on the present stage the actors had in comedy to wait for the 
laughs to come back lest the next speeches be lost; so the whole tempo was 
slowed down. He also missed, he said, the influence of the audience upon 
himself. 

But this interplay of audience and actors is certainly one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the “‘live’” theatre, one of its unique advantages over 
the, so to speak, synthetic substitute dramatic entertainments now offered us. 
The films have an audience, but only shadows as actors; the radio has actors, 
but its hearers, mostly individuals listening alone or in small groups, can have 
no influence except through a dubious telepathy on itself or the actors. Tele- 
vision suffers similar limitations, as do also the drive-in theatres, whose each 
car-load is a cell shut in from the others. None of these can get the effect of 
a real theatre with its interplay of influences. Some observers contend that 
such performances are not and cannot be authentically dramatic at all. 

The Elizabethan theatre encouraged this intimacy to an extraordinary 
degree. No footlights or proscenium arch or orchestra pit separated actors from 
audience. The actors were surrounded on at least three sides by spectators— 
and closely surrounded. Modern performances on a platform stage forty-three 
feet wide like that at the Fortune—I have heard of such—which keep it 
clear of spectators are not Elizabethan in this important particular. In the For- 
tune, the spectators might be scarcely an arm’s length away. The fact that some 
plays alluded to them as present or sometimes incorporated them into the ac- 
tion (as by addressing them directly in asides and soliloquies or asking them to 
move about) is of less importance than this actual physical nearness. 

Whether spectators should actually be allowed on a modern Shakespeare 
stage, and if so where they are to be placed, requires experiment. A good deal, 
I suspect, depends on the character of the play; comedy might permit them 
more than tragedy. The other spectators must really merge with them too, but 
must still have an unimpeded view. Perhaps what is desirable is an arena 
theatre with the front row of seats on a level with or close to the stage, the 
other rows rising on three sides—why only on three instead of the four sides 
will be explained presently. 

Should these seats be in balconies one directly above the other as in 
the Swan, or should they be arranged in a bowl-shaped auditorium? A bowl 
would allow more rows of seats on the same slope, but the upper ones would 
be farther away than if the same number were taken care of in shallow balconies. 
Such balconies could scarcely be deeper than three or four rows, and the upper 
ones would provide mainly a view of the tops of heads rather than of faces, 
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but the occupants would be closer to the stage. With either form there is no 
chance of providing for the 2000 or 3000 persons which the Swan, the Globe, 
and the Fortune have been estimated to accommodate. So large a number was 
possible only because many were standing. More to the point are the facts that 
in the Fortune, London’s largest Jacobean theatre, no spectator was as much 
as 75 feet from the center of the stage, or in the Blackfriars 60 feet, and the 
great majority were, of course, much closer than that. 

The degree of intimacy the most distant spectator feels in a theatre de- 
pends on the personality and power of the actor, on how well the stage is 
lighted, and on the size of the audience and his proximity to it. An investiga- 
tion by psychologists a few years ago (see J. Morrison, Sociometry, 1940, III, 
179-85) of audiences at thirteen showings of the same film resulted in the 
conclusion that the number of laughs varied directly with the number of peo- 
ple present. It needs no statistical observation to show that an audience large 
or small that fills its theatre will respond more surely than the same number 
scattered about in a theatre too big for it, but how does the response of a large 
capacity audience compare in spontaneity and intensity with that of a small 
but still capacity audience? Other conditions must also be considered in deter- 
mining the ideal size and form of the practical Shakespearean theatre, not the 
least the possible financial returns. Two conclusions, however, are certain: con- 
ditions must be such that audiences and actors can be brought into intimate 
cooperation, and this cooperation must include the most remote spectator. 


IV A Stage Open on Only Three Sides 


The stage should be open on only three sides, because Shakespeare and his 
colleagues as a matter of course used as the fourth side the tiring-house and 
its facilities: its curtained space, its visible doors, its gallery, and certain large 
properties inadmissible on a completely open stage. Modern scholars and some 
producers keen on modern realism have imagined more employment of these 
facilities, especially, as I have pointed out above, of the curtained space, than 
the evidence or theatrical practice justifies, but these features of the stage must 
be provided if we are to get the effects that the Elizabethans planned. The stage 
need not be a replica of the Swan, the “Roxana”, or the ““Messalina”, though 
if any picture is to be followed it should perhaps be the last, since a projecting 
curtained space and balcony would be more easily visible to all spectators than 
the usually pictured alcove. 

The production in Edinburgh of The Satire of the Three Estates was an 
admirable illustration of how the open stage may well be used. It had at the 
back a small raised gallery reached at each end by visible stairs, and beneath 
it a curtained space, referred to once or twice in the text as an arbor (though 
there was nothing arboreal about it—obviously a dramatic rather than a theatri- 
cal use of the term) which permitted brief withdrawals of a few actors, but 
into the interior of which we did not see. A throne placed in front of it occupied 
the center of the background. The stage itself had three slightly different levels 
as well as half a dozen steps all the way around down to the floor. Entrances 
were made by aisles through the audience, which was in close proximity to the 
stage, but not on the same level; some, in the front row, were a few feet below, 
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others on a rising slope or in a surrounding balcony. These various features, 
though of course not historical, are dramatically justified because instead of 
contradicting known Elizabethan principles they really emphasize them. 

Other features which have been suggested as parts of the Elizabethan are 
also possible for a modern stage, for instance separate balconies above obliquely 
placed side doors. But the “terras’’, recently urged as a standard part of the 
stage, is not admissible. The very few supposed allusions to it turn out on ex- 
amination all to be dramatic not theatrical; that is, the term arises naturally 
from the situation rather than the theatre, just as “Enter on the walls” occurs 
so frequently in battle scenes rather than “Enter above.” Moreover to suppose 
the “terras” a special part of the balcony in front of the curtained space makes 
the curtained space so difficult to see into that it would be practically useless. 
Here again performance would I think decisively demonstrate the absurdity 
of theory. 


V_ Emphasis on the Spoken Word 


These points, however, are of less importance than the basic provision of 
a stage open on three sides, for this leads to a second distinctive characteristic 
of the Elizabethan stage: settings and spectacle. The Elizabethan theatre had 
spectacle certainly, for instance in processions, but it was not of a kind to draw 
attention continually from the text. The appearance of the stage did not change 
much during a performance, nor indeed from one production to another. Gor- 
don Bottomley, in his A Stage for Poetry (1948) emphasizes the importance of 
this, finding in the change from the fixed generalizing Jacobean stage to the 
particularizing Victorian stage which altered its aspect from scene to scene a 
predominant reason for the decline in the appreciation of poetry in drama. The 
eye, at least for us moderns, compels attention more easily than the ear. The 
spectacle made possible by the present Memorial Theatre will probably be 
more generally popular than the poetry which a platform stage would empha- 
size. Nevertheless “still poetry”, to use Bottomley’s phrase, does have a really 
dramatic power in itself when it is given a chance, but this chance it definitely 
does not have on a modern stage. Sometimes directors even intentionally play it 
down, as in the Henry VIII at Stratford last summer. However, poetic appre- 
ciation would, I think, not be hindered but rather helped by subtle changes in 
the intensity or color of illumination, which could therefore well be made use 
of even though the Elizabethans could not make use of them. And, as on their 
stage, properties necessary for the action can be brought in and removed, pro- 
vided this is done quickly, and especially if without interruption by blackouts. 
That custom, now common on the arena stage, would be unnecessary and 
undesirable for Shakespeare. 


VI A Symbolic Stage 


A third basic characteristic of the Shakespearean stage has already been 
illustrated but must be especially emphasized. That stage was a symbolic one, 
not perhaps as completely un-realistic as the Chinese theatre, in which a chair 
may stand for a mountain, though I suspect an Elizabethan post often stood 
for a tree, but certainly far from attempting a completely realistic stage 
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setting. Such a stage would resent the use of a kitchen chair for a throne as we 
ourselves would, but did accept a bed, a tree, and a throne on the stage at the 
same time without being disturbed by them, as we will even now provided we 
understand that that is the system of staging the play is using. The continual 
attempt of some students of the Elizabethan theatre stage to make it as realistic 
as possible is an intrusion of late nineteenth century ideas, and only turns it 
into a poor approximation of the peepshow stage instead of an effective theatri- 
cal medium in its own right. Symbolic staging implies the recognition of cer- 
tain conventions as yet, I think, not sufficiently recognized. These must be 
ascertained and should be used on a modern Shakespearean stage not, I re- 
peat, for quaintness but for clarity and dramatic effectiveness. 

These, then, are the basic needs of a modern theatre for Elizabethan plays. 
Besides complete visibility for all spectators such as any theatre should pro- 
vide, the following distinctive requirements should be observed: avoidance of 
many interruptions of audience attention through the use of curtains or black- 
outs; a stage open on three sides to secure intimacy between actors and audience, 
and with an auditorium no larger than intimacy will permit; an effectively de- 
signed but unobtrusive background for the fourth side; avoidance of distrac- 
tion from the actor and his words by changing scenery and competing spectacle; 
and a clear and admitted recognition that the stage is fundamentally symbolic 
and not realistic. If these requirements are met, modern resources which do not 
interfere with them may also be used with effectiveness. 


University of Colorado 





‘NO CLOUDY STUFFE TO PUZZELL INTELLECT’: 
A TESTIMONIAL MISAPPLIED TO SHAKESPEARE 


By HALLETT SMITH 


ECENT commentators on the sonnets of Shakespeare may be divided into 
two groups: those interested in the complexities of metaphor in the poems 
and those interested mainly in the topical allusions and the story behind 

the sonnets. Both groups find themselves beset with uncertainties, and both are 
inclined to accuse each other of whim, caprice and subjective interpretation. 
The search for something solid upon which to rest a case is a desperate one. 

Scholars of the topical allusion or story-behind-the-sonnets school are espe- 
cially fond of invoking the aid of a seventeenth-century publisher, John Benson, 
who brought out an edition of the sonnets in 1640, the first republication after 
the quarto of 1609. For example, Benson figures in the concluding section of 
Tucker Brooke’s comments on the style of the sonnets. Brooke writes:* 

What most makes Shakespeare’s sonnets different is, in fine, as I have been 
attempting to say, their grand simplicity and unambiguousness, the complete 
mastery of mind over words which cuts straight to the heart of the idea and 
expresses the intensest or most intricate emotions in language so inevitably right 
and economical that—if the reader properly apprehends it—it seems easy. The 
only lines in the Sonnets, I suspect, which are ‘difficult’ are the ones to which 
the modern commentator has not the factual clue and into which he imports 
ideas that were never there. Something of the sort appears to have impressed even 
the mischievous mind of John Benson, whose edition of the Sonnets in 1640 is 
otherwise such a work of evil. In his Epistle to that volume Benson assures his 
readers: *. . . In your perusall you shall finde them Seren, cleere and eligantly 
plaine, such gentle straines as shall recreate and not perplexe your braine, no 
intricate or cloudy stuffe to puzzell intellect, but perfect eloquence; such as will 
raise your admiration to his praise.’ He doth perhaps protest too much, for there 
was much that Benson did not know about the Sonnets, but, soberly speaking, 
there is more truth and helpful guidance in this one sentence than in several 
libraries of recent Sonnet-literature, ‘cloudy stuff, to puzzle intellect.’ 

It is to be noted that in his own demonstration of the simplicity of Shakespeare's 
style, Brooke completely ignores the metaphors. Accordingly, he finds a deep 
satisfaction in John Benson’s words from the year 1640. 

Dr. Leslie Hotson, in his recent essay on the dating of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets, is also concerned to establish the clarity and unambiguity of the poems 
(once the topical allusions are recognized), and he too, invokes the authority 
of John Benson: 


‘Shakespeare's Sonnets, ed. Tucker Brooke, New York, 1936, p. 9. 
* Atlantic Monthly, December, 1949, p. 61. 
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The Sonnets have been called a maze, a labyrinth, the most intricate puzzle in 
Shakespeare. Yet John Benson, republishing them in 1640, told his readers, 
“You shall find them serene, clear, and elegantly plain; . . . no intricate or cloudy 
stuff to puzzle intellect, but perfect eloquence.’ Benson was born in Shakespeare's 
lifetime, before theories about the Sonnets had been invented. We should remem- 
ber that Shakespeare was no mystifier. Both he and his audience knew what he 
was talking about. 
And again, after he has produced some topical allusions, which, he says, explain 
the meaning of sonnets 107, 123 and 124 and which also, if valid, show that 
these sonnets must have been written at the astonishingly early date of 1589, 
Dr. Hotson concludes: 
Against the modern subjective criticism which treats these sonnets as difficult or 
obscure, John Benson’s opinion in 1640 that they will be found clear and plain 
stands vindicated by the simple expedient of looking into the leading events of 
Shakespeare’s Europe. 
This would seem to dispose of the matter, provided of course that we agree to 
ignore the metaphors. But another “simple expedient” occurred to me, perhaps 
even simpler than looking into the leading events of Shakespeare’s Europe. It 
was to look into John Benson. 

McKerrow’s Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers provides general in- 
formation, dates, and places of business, but naturally not much detail. The 
Huntington Library has a card file of early books arranged by printer and pub- 
lisher; it goes down to the date 1640, which just catches Benson’s edition of the 
Sonnets. A dozen or so books appear in the catalogue under the imprint of 
Benson, and these can be searched for other prefatory or editorial material 
furnished by the publisher. The search is not rewarding. John Benson left no 
large corpus of critical remarks; his reputation as a critic will have to rest upon 
what he said about Shakespeare in 1640. 

But in a book published by Benson five years earlier, in .1635, there is a 
commendatory poem of considerable interest. The poem is by Thomas May, the 
well-known playwright and poet and disciple of Jonson. It is addressed to the 
author, Joseph Rutter, another member of the tribe of Ben, on his pastoral 
tragicomedy, The Shepheards Holy-Day: 

To my much respected Friend, Master loseph 
Rutter. upon his Pastorall. 
Why should I vainly strive to vindicate 
Thy fame, or feare thy well-writ Poéms fate ? 
Why should I wrong the age, to thinke a straine 
So clearly sweete, so elegantly plaine, 
[5] Should be mistaken ? that a Reader, though 

Not of the best, who judge because they know, 
But of the venturing ranke, should therefore cease 
To praise, because he understands with ease? 
Because he is not puzled, but may finde 

{10} A quicke delight, such as should moove the minde 
In Playes or Pastoralls, whose gentle straines. 
Should not perplexe, but recreate the braines? 
Can unjust ignorance offer so much 

Wrong to it selfe? yet I have heard that such, 
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{15} For whom no language can be plaine enough, 

Praise nought but intricate and clouded stuffe, 

As if that conscious to their owne weake sence, 

Because they know not perfect Eloquence, 

And yet would seeme; they thinke that best must be. 
[20] That's farthest off from their capacity. 

Let such, if such there be, have their desire; 

And, though nor pleas’d, nor profited, admire. 

I wish who ere shall read thy sweetest straine, 

May love the Authours skill that made it plaine, 
[25] And so be just both to himselfe, and thee: 

But I’le no more anticipate, nor be 

Tedious in censure; to that Worthy’s breast, 

To whom thou send’st thy Booke, I leave the rest. 

Thomas May. 


All the key words in Benson’s tribute to Shakespeare appear in May’s poem 
to Rutter five years earlier,* and with such close correspondence that it is incon- 
ceivable that Benson did not have a copy of The Shepheards Holy-Day open 
before him as he wrote. 

There is of course nothing very significant in showing that a seventeenth- 
century publisher was a plagiarist. So were better men than he. But when the 
words “clear and elegantly plain”, “no cloudy stuffe to puzzle intellect, but 
perfect eloquence”, and so on, are seen in their original context they suddenly 
begin to make sense. May and Rutter were both disciples of Ben Jonson; in fact 
Jonson himself contributed a commendatory poem to The Shepheards Holy-Day. 
And these phrases of May’s reflect the ideals of Jonson and his school. The man 
who said “Pure and neat language I love, yet plaine and customary. A barbarous 
Phrase hath often made mee out of love with good sense; and doubtfull writing 
hath wrackt me beyond my patience’’* would readily inspire his follower Thomas 
May to use the same kind of language to Rutter. Professor A. G. Chester has 
shown, in his dissertation on May, how profoundly the ideals of the master 
inspired the follower.® 

May's poem is a fair enough comment upon Rutter’s play. Perhaps the 
encomium glances at some of the more difficult and labored metaphysical poetry 
of the 1630s; perhaps May has an eye also on “Playes or Pastoralls’’ of satirical 
or topical character. He exalts Rutter’s play over any such contemporary works 
because it seems to him to embody the literary ideals of the school of Ben 
Jonson. Whatever he had in mind, it was not Shakespeare. 

Benson, in his turn, was merely writing a blurb. And, like many other 
blurb-writers, he was more concerned with getting some fine-sounding words 
to attract customers than he was with accurately describing the offered book. He 
skimmed through another book he had published five years before, saw some- 


*The words, with the line numbers of May's poem, are as follows: cleere (4), eligantly plaine (4), 
gentle straines (11), recreate and not perplexe your braine (12), intricate or cloudy (for clouded) 
stuffe (16), puzzell (9), perfect eloquence (18). The only one missing in May's poem is Seren; Ben- 
son may have got this from the word serenity used by Rutter in his dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby 
a few pages before May's poem. 

“Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, II, p. 448. 


*A. G. Chester, Thomas May: Man of Letters, 1595-1650, Philadelphia, 1932, pp. 32-36. 














‘NO CLOUDY STUFFE TO PUZZELL INTELLECT’ 


thing that sounded good, and wrote it down. There it stands, as a fantastically 
misapplied tribute to Shakespeare. 

As an editor, of course, John Benson has earned the scorn of modern 
scholars. He rearranged the poems, provided jejune titles, and included verses 
by other men under Shakespeare’s name. Professor Rollins thinks his motives 
were clearly corrupt: “There is every reason to suppose that Benson’s volume 
was unauthorized. The rearrangement of the poems in itself suggests a delib- 
erate attempt to deceive readers . . . In any case, he was intentionally misleading 
in his preface . . .”* I have added to this some documentation on his method of 
writing a preface. 

But perhaps we should not be too severe on old Benson. He misapplied a 
borrowed testimonial in the rush of commercial publishing. Is it his fault that 
some eminent scholars three hundred years later were to take him seriously as a 
critic of poetry? 


California Institute of Technology. 


“Shakespeare, Poems, ed. H. E. Rollins, p. 607. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON TITUS ANDRONICUS 


By THOMAS Marc PARROTT 


N THE Library, Match 1925, E. K. Chambers published a collotype fac- 
I simile of a practically unknown manuscript in the possession of the Mar- 
quis of Bath, adding a note: “The First Illustration to Shakespeare.” This 
manuscript contains a cleverly executed pen-and-ink drawing of Elizabethan 
actors in costume on the stage. Beneath it is written in a fine Elizabethan hand: 
“Enter Tamora Pleadinge for her sonnes going to execution.” This serves to 
identify the play illustrated by the drawing as Titus Andronicus, and assurance 
is made doubly sure by a passage of forty lines drawn from that play written 
in the same hand just below the picture. Near the foot of the left hand of the 
page there appeared in the same hand in the margin letters which may be in- 
terpreted, “In the year 1594 (or 5).”* As The Library is a bibliographic maga- 
zine of limited circulation little attention was paid to this discovery, but in 
1930 Chambers reproduced the drawing, unfortunately without the appended 
text, in volume I of his William Shakespeare, making, however, no comment 
on it.’ 

In the introduction to his facsimile of Titus, Q1, J. Q. Adams commented 
on picture and text and was inclined to believe that the text was derived from 
the quarto of 1611 or from the Folio rather than from Q1. This is a point of 
some importance, since, if Adams is right, the text must have been added to 
the picture fifteen years at least after the alleged date in the margin, 1594 
(or 5). 

‘a Shakespeare Survey, Volume I (1948), Dover Wilson reproduced both 
picture and text, adding for the benefit of readers unskilled in Elizabethan 
handwriting a prigted version of the text. This was a good deed; for picture 
and text are intimately connected, and the significance of the picture depends, 
as will be seen, on the relevance of the text thereto. 


Enter Tamora pleadinge for her sonnes 
going to execution 


*The name “Henricus Peacham” on the margin of the MS would seem to denote the scribe’s guess at 
the identity of the artist. There is a temptation to identify this Henricus with Henry Peacham, 1576?— 
1643 ?, author of The Compleat Gentleman, who has left a number of pen drawings. These, however, 
are in the opinion of good judges so different in style from and so inferior to the Titus picture, as to 
make a common origin unlikely if not impossible. 

The truth is that Chambers was puzzled by the picture. He accepted sketch and text as the work of 
Peacham, but made no attempt to explain the discrepancy between them. 
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i Camore platy ie fos Qe onned 
werny fo eypution | 


Stay Romane bretheren gratious Conquerors 
Victorious Titus rue the teares I shed 

A mothers teares in passion of her sonnes 
And if thy sonnes were ever deare to thee 
Oh thinke my sonnes to bee as deare to mee 
Suffizeth not that wee are brought to Roome 
To beautify thy triumphes and returne 
Captiue to thee and to thy Romane yoake 
But must my sonnes be slaughtered in the streetes 

for valiant doinges in there Cuntryes cause 

Oh if to fight for kinge and Common weale 

Were piety in thine it is in these 

Andronicus staine not thy tombe with blood 

Wilt thou drawe neere the nature of the Godes 

Drawe neere them then in being mercifull 

Sweete mercy is nobilityes true badge 

Thrice noble Titus spare my first borne sonne 

Patient your self madame for dy hee must 

Aaron do you likewise prepare your self 

And now at last repent your wicked life 

Ah now I curse the day and yet I thinke 

few comes within the compasse of [your deleted} my curse 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill 

As kill a man or els devise his death 

Ravish a mayd or plott the way to do it 

Acuse some innocent and forsweare my self 

Set deadly enmity betweene too freendes 

Make poore mens cattell breake theire neckes 

Set fire on barnes and haystackes in the night 

And bid the owners quench them with their teares 

Oft have I digd vp dead men from their graves 
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And set them vpright at theire deere frendes dore 

Even almost when theire sorrowes was forgott 

And on their brestes as on the barke of trees 

Have with my knife carvd in Romane letters 

Lett not your sorrowe dy though I am dead 

Tut I have done a thousand dreadfull thinges 

As willingly as one would kill a fly 

And nothing greives mee hartily indeede 

for that I cannot doo ten thousand more & cetera 
Alarbus. 


Wilson's article may be briefly summarized. He discusses first of all the 
text and shows it to be a curious “‘cento” of passages from the play. The first 
speech, that of Tamora’s petition, is an inaccurately transcribed version of 
Titus, I, i, 104-20, but so altered as to appear that she is pleading for more sons 
than one—this in accordance with the inscription: “Tamora pleadinge for her 
sonnes.” The second speech, that of Titus, consists of three lines; the first is 
made up of two half lines of the genuine text; the other lines are an invention 
of the scribe—there is nothing like them anywhere in the play—addressed to 
Aaron. The third speech, that of Aaron, twenty lines long, is a fairly accurate 
reproduction of his speech from the ladder, Titus, V, i, 125-44. The last line ends 
“& cetera’, and below in the margin there is the speech-heading Alarbus, 
to whom, however, no speech is assigned, as there is none in the play. 

Wilson takes the picture to represent a stage tableau after Titus, I, i, 129. 
The sons of Titus have dragged Alarbus out to sacrifice him—note the Q and 
F s.d. “Exit Sonnes” with Alarbus; Titus frowns upon Tamora who lifts her 
hands in lamentation; behind her kneel her two remaining sons, Demetrius 
and Chiron, and after them stands the blackfaced Aaron, waving a sword in an 
attitude of defiance. Behind Titus stand two figures bearing partisans and girt 
with swords whom Wilson takes to be Roman soldiers. This interpretation of 
the picture fits the stage situation after i, 129, with one exception to be noted 
hereafter, but does not agree with appended text. Wilson’s explanation is 
fairly simple. 

Some clever artist who had seen Titus performed on the stage sketched 
a striking situation. Some years thereafter the scribe of the manuscript came 
upon the drawing, ascribed it to the well-known artist, Peacham, and proceed- 
ed to explain it by transcribing lines from the printed play. He mistook, Wilson 
says, the situation, placing it some sixty lines earlier and entitling it “Enter Ta- 
mora pleadinge”. As he found no speech by Aaron in this part of the text he 
turned to the last act to transcribe a defiant speech of Aaron’s that seemed con- 
sonant with his gesture in the sketch. Apparently he thought that the about-to- 
be sacrificed Alarbus should have a speech-heading. Finding, however, no speech 
for him in the printed play, he let the heading stand and stuck "& cetera” after 
Aaron’s lines to show the end of his job. Wilson is right in saying that the 
appended text is worthless. 

The sketch, however, is of real value; it shows costuming on Shakespeare’s 
stage: the minor figures, the soldiers, in “modern”, i.e. Elizabethan, dress, the 
main characters, Titus, Tamora, her sons, and Aaron in some approximation to 
the classic garb. It is interesting to note that the face of Aaron in the sketch 
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has been covered with a black wash of darker shade than the ink of the sketch. 
He was evidently played as a negro, as Othello probably was in a later drama. 
Wilson comments also on the lively gestures of the actors and the impressive 
grouping of the ensemble. He fails to note, however, that at the moment re- 
produced in the sketch Aaron is a prisoner of the Romans, not at all likely to 
be waving a sword in this defiant fashion. Can it be that the actor who took 
this part—Pope, Baldwin thinks—impatient of enforced silence, appealed to 
the audience with a swaggering gesture? This, in fact, is Wilson’s explanation 
in his letter referred to below. 

Wilson ends with a wish that others may join a symposium to throw more 
light upon the puzzle of the picture and the appended lines. His wish was 
soon gratified. 

To the T.L.S. of June 10, 1949, John Munro contributed a special article 
on the picture and text. He interpreted the picture in quite another fashion; 
instead of portraying a definite point of action in the play it is an example of 
the “comprehensive” method familiar in tapestried stories where events and 
figures belonging to different times and places are brought together in one 
tableau. He denied that any discrepancy existed between the sketch and the 
text; on the contrary the artist had added the lines in order that the picture 
should be readily interpreted. It “shows the situation as Titus finishes speaking 
at I, i, 103, plus the figure of Aaron, not as he was at that moment, but in an 
attitude of defiant bravado, the man who could speak as in V, i, 125. That 
there might be no mistake the artist added quotations, the plea of Tamora 
and the defiance of Aaron, and linked them by an improvised speech, the three 
lines given to Titus, to ‘‘give some sort of continuity.” The two figures behind 
Titus he takes to be the hero’s sons, two standing as a token for the four pres- 
ent at this point in the play. He makes a point of the absence of Alarbus from 
the sketch and has a long argument to show that Alarbus was never on the 
stage and should be withdrawn from the list of dramatis personae. Dropping 
the question of the picture and the lines he turns to textual criticism and pro- 
poses an ingenious correction of III, i, 282-3 which, if accepted, would remove 
the absurd requirement that the boy who played Lavinia should pick up the 
severed hand of Titus—a property hand of course—and trot off the stage with 
it in his teeth. The passage is marked as corrupt in Wilson’s edition. Munro 
proposes to read: “And Lavinia, thou shalt be employed; in these arms bear 
thou my hand, sweet wench.” 

It reads a bit rough for Shakespeare. 


The literary editor of the T.L.S. was evidently interested in the matter, for 
two weeks later, June 24, he reproduced the picture, in a somewhat enlarged 
form and the inscriptions: “Enter Tamora”’, etc.—on the front page of the T.L.S. 
for that date, labelling it “Henry Peacham’s illustration to Titus Andronicus’, 
“nd calling attention to Munro’s article and to Wilson's letter on p. 413 of the 
current issue. In this letter Wilson takes sharp issue with Munro; he asserts 
that the manuscript presents two problems: (1) to explain the picture in terms 
of the play and (2) to account for the extracts incorrectly transcribed from the 
play. The first taken by itself is, he says, easy. He repeats that the picture rep- 
resents the stage tableau after i, 129. Hence the absence of the sons of Titus. 
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If the two figures behind Titus were two of his four sons they would presum- 
ably be dressed like Titus, Tamora, and the Goths in semi-classical fashion, 
not in Elizabethan uniforms. The absence of Alarbus is simple; he has just been 
dragged out to be sacrificed and the gesture of Aaron represents the indignation 
of the Goths and the “irrespressible character” of the Moor; it is ‘‘a piece of 
action on the part of the player observed by the artist at the theatre.” He ac- 
cuses Munro of tampering with the original stage directions of Q1 and F1 to 
explain the non-appearance of Alarbus in the picture, and he repeats his belief 
that the extracts were made by some one else than the artist who, finding no 
speech for Aaron in the play, at this point, turned to Act V for Aaron’s defiant 
speech. The fact that this speech, spoken when Aaron was about to be hanged, 
is quite inconsistent with his “free and threatening attitude” in the picture, so 
much so as to “‘render the notion of ‘continuous’ representation difficult, not 
to say very unlikely”. Wilson ends by saying that he claims “no special virtue” 
for his solution of this “picture puzzle”, but he can not think Munro has found 
a better one. 

The correspondence ended in the next issue of T.L.S., July 1. Munro thanks 
Wilson for his “lucid exposition” of his further views, but stands fast in his 
first opinion. He finds no discrepancy between the figure of Aaron in the sketch 
and his speech as transcribed in the text of the manuscript. The figure is “the 
most brilliantly executed part of the drawing, brilliant because, with great spirit 
and fidelity, it interprets in a masterly manner the speech” which appears in 
the MS “by way of elucidation.” The Aaron of the drawing is the man that 
his speech describes, “‘a truculent and unrepentent villain.” He still insists that 
the absence of Alarbus from the sketch implies his absence from the play as an 
acting character, regardless of the fact that Wilson fixes the scene depicted in 
the sketch at a point where Alarbus could not have been on stage. In fact we 
must conclude, I think, that Munro is like the man in the poem who, “convinced 
against his will, is of the same opinion still.” Certainly he is still of the same 
opinion; perhaps he was never convinced. 

A third party enters the correspondence at this point, Arthur J. Perrett. 
He attacks Munro’s idea that Alarbus is a non-existent character; there is a 
definite exit given him in the play; ergo he must have been ox in order to go off 
the stage. If Munro holds that the sketch does not depict a definite moment 
in the play, but only “the elements that the artist chose to represent”, he need 
not worry about the absence of Alarbus. Perrett concludes by pointing out a bit 
of evidence not yet noticed that the picture is indeed of the ‘“‘comprehensive” 
type. It shows Titus holding a staff in his left hand, while at his feet lies a 
sceptre. The artist has illustrated the lines Titus speaks in I, i, 200: 


Give me a staffe of honour for mine age 
But not a scepter to controule the world. 


Thus, he says, “in one and the same picture” we see Tamora pleading and 
the later rejection of the sceptre by Titus. If, I may remark, we add the figure 
of Aaron as characterized by his lines, we would get three incidents of three 
characters at different points in the play combined in one tableau—truly a 
“comprehensive” method of illustration. The objection to this “evidence” is a 
grave doubt whether the object in question really is a sceptre. An artist who 
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has carefully examined three reproductions of the sketch: that in Chambers’s 
William Shakespeare, that in Shakespeare Survey, and the large one in T.L.S., 
assures me that the object is not lying on the ground, represented by a line 
clearly drawn across the sketch, but apparently fixed to, or penetrated by, the 
staff. In that case it is more probably a base on which the “staff of honour” 
could rest when not in the hand of the bearer. 

This has been, perhaps, too long and detailed a discussion of the drawing, 
yet when we reflect that it is not only the first illustration of a Shakespeare 
play, but the only one which shows his characters in action on his stage as seen 
by a contemporary artist, it would seem that a detailed discussion is justified. 
It is evident from this last sentence that I agree with Dover Wilson rather than 
with Munro or Perrett. If, as they believe, the sketch does not represent a defin- 
ite scene on Shakespeare's stage, but rather an artist’s conception of situations 
and characters in a certain play, its value diminishes almost to a vanishing point. 
Accepting Wilson’s theory, however, we must go all the way with him and take 
it that the appended text in the manuscript was written later by a scribe who 
was not too well acquainted with the play, but transcribed from a printed text 
lines that he thought would explain the picture that had come into his hands. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT 


When Dr. Parrott was preparing to review for the Bulletin Dover Wilson's recent edi- 
‘ tion of Titus Andronicus he wrote to Wilson submitting a group of questions on certain 
passages in his interesting and provocative introduction to the play. Owing to Professor Wil- 
son’s absence in South Africa the answer came too late to be used in the review which ap- 
peared in the April number of the Bulletin. Some selections from the belated letter, however, 
may interest readers of the Bulletin as showing points of agreement and of difference between 
the editor and the reviewer, and more particularly as testifying to the courtesy and patience 
of a busy English scholar. [Editor] 


a. Page xi. 

Parrott objected to the word “anomaly” as describing the repair of Lucius to the 
Goths to raise an army against Tamora, the Gothic Queen, now Empress of Rome. Wilson 
replied that it was surely an “anomaly” for Lucius, a Roman, to raise a Gothic army to 
fight against the Gothic Queen. In the eighteenth-century chap-book in the Folger Library, 
apparently a late reprint of an Elizabethan chap-book on which the play was based, there 
is no Gothic army led by Lucius; the Roman friends of Titus revolt, and kill Tamora and 
the Emperor. In the chap-book Titus has no son left to avenge him, for the three who 
survived his wars had been executed on a false pretence by Tamora and the Emperor. It 
would appear then that the business of Lucius leading a Gothic army against Rome is an 
invention of the dramatist to heighten the revenge motif, for it is the son of the injured 
Titus, the brother of the raped and mutilated Lavinia, who revenges their wrongs. This 
deviation from the source may, then, rightly be called an anomaly. 

It may be noted in passing that Wilson knew of the chap-book from the mention of it 
by J. Q. Adams in his introduction to the photographic facsimile of the first quarto of 
Titus. He had not, however, any exact knowledge of its contents. A detailed account of 
this interesting source of Titus with a running commentary by R. M. Sargent of Haverford 
appeared in Studies in Philology, April, 1949. It is to be hoped that a reprint of this chap- 
book with a critical introduction may soon be published, if not by the Folger Library, then 
by some university press. 

b. On p. xxii Wilson included in his list of Shakespearean parallels the following: 
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Titus, V, iti, 13: 

The venemous malice of my swelling heart. 
I Hen., VI, III, i, 26: 

From envious malice of thy swelling heart. 

Parrott objected that I Hen. VI was an uncertain source in which to look for a 
Shakespearean phrase and noted also that on p. 155 Wilson had printed an almost exact 
parallel from Peele’s Alcazar, II, iii, 3: 

The fatal poison of my swelling heart. 

Wilson replied that he had edited J Hen. V1 since publishing his edition of Titus and 
that this point would be dealt with then. As his edition of I Hen. V1 is not yet in print this 
minor matter must be left unsolved for the present. 


c. On p. xxxiii Wilson suggests that Kyd may have helped Peele in the scenes which deal 
with the mad Titus and supports this by suggesting, p. 135, that the Cornelia of Titus, IV, 
i, 12 is not the mother of the Gracchi “as editors explain”, but the wife of Pompey, the 
heroine of Garnier’s Cornelie which Kyd translated. Parrott pointed out that the Cor- 
nelia of Titus is praised for reading to her sons—as in Plutarch—whereas Pompey’s 
Cornelia apparently had no sons. Wilson replied abandoning his suggestion and saying 
that he was “‘glad to be rid of Kyd” in connexion with Titus. 

d. Pp. xxxiv—xxxvi. 

Arguing that the Mutius episode in Act I is an addition to the original text Wilson 
says, p. xxxv, that he suspects the death of Mutius at the hands of Titus has also been 
added. Parrott pointed out that this killing is mentioned later, I, i, 415-418, in a passage 
_ that Wilson accepts as original. Wilson agrees that his suspicion is unfounded, but thinks 
it may have taken place offstage and need not involve the long burial scene I, i, 340-390 
“which may be omitted without any loss to the text.” 


e. P. xli n. 

Wilson is guilty of a trivial error in stating that the two original names of the English 
play which survive in the German version are those of Titus and Saturninus, parts which 
might have been played by the two English actors who took the play to Germany. The 
name Saturninus does not occur in the German text; that character always appears as ‘‘Em- 
peror’”’. In the German text the role is greatly cut down; the two “fat” parts which the 
English actors probably took are those of Titus and Morian, i.e. Aaron, rebaptized Mor- 
ian to make it clear that he is a Moor. The change of the name Lucius to Vespasianus 
may be due to the actors’ remembrance of the lost play Titus and Vespasian, which, by the 
way, Wilson suggests was written by Peele. This explains his calling Andronicus Peele’s 
“second Titus play,” p. xli. It is hardly worth while to discuss the authorship of a lost play. 
f. Pp. xlv—vii. 

Wilson’s letter admits that the evidence for the priority of Titus to Peele’s poem The 
Honour of the Garter, based on the correct use of the curious word “‘palliament” in the 
play and its incorrect use in the poem is stronger than that which suggests “‘practical con- 
temporaneity”, but he still believes that poem and play were written about the same time, 
and suggests that the “‘celebration of the English Valhalla at Windsor” in the poem is 
responsible for the “addition” of the lines about the tomb of the Andronici in the play. 
g. P. xlviii. 

Wilson believes that both Derby’s and Pembroke’s men played the original Titus on 
tour in the summer of 1593, and that the copy, later revised for performance by the 
Sussex Company, came from one of these. He accepts Parrott’s suggestion that it probably 
came from Pembroke’s men, who by September 1593 “were fain to pawn their parel”, 
rather than from Derby’s who survived under the patronage of the Lord Chamberlain, i.e., 
Shakespeare’s Company. 
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h. P. 1. 

Wilson says “it looks as if there,had been an agreed division of labor’ between Peele 
and Shakespeare “at the outset of the revision” but that Shakespeare “could not keep his 
fingers off” Peele’s additions. His letter makes it clearer that the final touches were made 
by Shakespeare, since he was employed by the Sussex men to prepare the play book for their 
performance at the Rose. 


Princeton University. 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE DOUBLE MAN 


By THoMAS F. CONNOLLY 


I Hamlet and the Double Man 


HAT is the value and meaning of Hamlet’s madness in Shakespeare's 

play? Of course the poet was following his sources and brought his 

hero’s madness over from them as he did so much else, but it is changed 
in the process. This change has led to some discussion as to whether Shakes- 
peare was not in this case following his source rather automatically, without 
too much regard for the pertinence, to his work, of some of the aspects of the 
older plays. It is pointed out that in the earlier treatments of the legend the 
madness is a defensive measure against the suspicions of the king, while in the 
Shakespeare version there is no need for such evasion since there is no sus- 
picion; that, in fact, such suspicion as is generated is the result rather than the 
cause of his apparent madness, and that it is therefore not required by the plot 
as Shakespeare handles it. Perhaps it is required by something other than the 
plot. It does serve as the excuse for some of Hamlet's more pointed speeches, 
speeches which are, “. . . of a happiness that often madness hits on, which 
reason and sanity could not so prosperously be delivered of” (I, ii). 

This speech in itself gives a hint of the obvious and immediate dramatic 
advantage in having a hero of unsound mind: he may speak more freely, in- 
dulge in the more fantastic ironies safely. This could be justification enough, 
but an examination of the other tragedies, beginning with Julius Caesar, in- 
dicates that there may be more to it than this. What appears in each of these 
plays is that Shakespeare employs a single device to enhance the irony or 
tragedy of the hero's situation: he gives him an alter ego, a familiar spirit. 
The immediate function of the familiar may vary with the needs of the in- 
dividual play, but certain things may be said about it which would be true of 
all of its different appearances: it may be a creature (or several) of good or 
of evil, but it is nearly always sardonic and cynical. It may mock with excellent 
advice as does Lear’s fool, or deceive as Iago does, or goad to crime as do 
Iago, Lady Macbeth, the three Witches, and Cassius, but beneath these differ- 
ences its essential characteristics rernain the same: the alter ego is always com- 
plex as opposed to simple in nature, practical rather than idealistic, and always, 
sooner or later, a little more or less than sane. 

Though the reader will no doubt think of certain additions and inevitable 
qualifications, a list of these alter egos would read something like this: 

Julius Caesar: Brutus—Cassius. 

Hamlet: Hamlet—his own mad side. 
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Othello: Othello—lago. 

Lear: Lear—his “bitter fook’. 

Macbeth: Macbeth—his wife and the three witches. 

By way of further definition, the two sides of the double man are these: 
cne is brave, honorable, strong, inclined to be conventional and not too bright, 
while the other is the devious character already described, who places intelli- 
gence, even a dark intelligence, above mere honor. His problems too may be 
considered as variations on a single theme: the hero is in a position where he 
must decide whether to force an issue or wait and see what is going to happen. 
It is this which makes Lear the most tragic figure. When the play opens he 
has already decided to give up his power, to evade the making of decisions, 
and the rest is his punishment for making this choice. Talk about Shakespeare's 
failure in not fully motivating Lear’s move is beside the point; this is not a 
play about the making of a choice but of the consequences of one already made. 

In suggesting that this series of plays may be rewardingly studied as 
variations on this theme of the double man, there is no intention to imply that 
they are nothing more, or even that they were conceived as such, but that the 
theme was one which struck Shakespeare, one which he could not keep out of 
his later plays. The chronological order of the plays leads to such an impression, 
since there seems to be a crystallisation of the idea taking place. In Julius Cae- 
sar, the first of the series, the situation is not quite so clear cut, the antithesis 
not so striking, and Cassius, though he is envious, devious, and “thinks too 
much”, is much too sane; his evil is conventionally motivated compared to that 
of Iago. 

What does not appear in this play shows up, as a gift from the sources, 
in the next one in order, in Hamlet. One characteristic of the sardonic half, and 
an important one, is his real or apparent madness, which may range from the 
jibes of Lear’s bitter and beloved fool to the strange, incompletely motivated 
evil of Iago. He is that side of man which is hidden from the light of day, but 
which cannot be denied. He is the not-quite-normal, and yet the full figure 
of the tragic man is empty without him. Under the special privilege many so- 
cieties have granted to the insane or eccentric, he may take certain liberties with 
logic; he may have flashes of illuminating insight which outpace the less spec- 
tacular ploddings of the sane; he may see certain uncomfortable truths which 
the sane are too sane to see and speak them out in the form of seeming dog- 
gerel or veiled oracular statements. He is in fact what is now called the sub- 
conscious, though in this case the clinical jargon is unnecessary and perhaps too 
specially connotated. In every case but that of Hamlet the alter ego appears 
separately upon the stage. In Julius Caesar he appears but is not completely 
realized: in Hamlet the all-important madness is added and the stage is set 
for Othello. Hamlet is the double man in one package and he must therefore 
talk to himself, be deceived and mocked by himself. He is mad because he 
must be his own fool and, like many of the others, he is “but mad north-north- 
west.” 

Fortinbras, Laertes and Horatio might be suggested as candidates for the 
role of alter ego for Hamlet. They are, however, foils of a more obvious type; 
each in his own way is an example of what Hamlet could be but is not: the 
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active and unquestioning soldier, the man who is able to act directly, and the 
solid, “normal” person. They are good dramatic foils and point up aspects of 
his character, but simple contrast is not enough. This can be shown in reverse 
by comparing each of them with Iago, for example. There is something in 
Hamlet which plays an Jago role, something which leads him to doubts and 
rationalizations and eventual defeat, and it is not to be found in any of the 
three men mentioned. The only counterpart in Hamlet for such a figure as 
Lear’s fool is to be found in Hamlet himself. The mockery, the derision, 
the foolishness and the mad wisdom are mixed in him. It is true that contrast 
is one of the functions of the alter ego, but the contrast is that of what may 
be called the “day” and “night” sides of man, and not that of different types 
of men. 

What the sardonic half says to the hero in any of these plays might in 
a modern novel be suggested by the stream-of-consciousness technique or by 
the use of dreams. The anxieties of Hamlet, the temptations by Lady Macbeth, 
the baseless suspicions of Othello, are the sort of thing suppressed by the “wak- 
ing consciousness”, by that side of man which accepts the conventions as the 
facts of life. In Macbeth both his wife and the witches represent these uncon- 
scious motivations. The witches delude as reverie does, by falsely true promises 
of success, and Lady Macbeth by her stubborn refusal to foresee moral con- 
sequences. This, the latest of the series, seems the most deliberate and com- 
plex. Recall the X-like crossing of the plot in Macbeth. In the beginning Mac- 
beth is the one with the imagination; he quails before the deed because he can 
envision it before it occurs. His wife complains of what she calls his weakness 
because she is incapable of being appalled by an event which has not yet taken 
place. But after the murder their positions are reversed: Macbeth, fresh from 
the crime, is laconic, even ironic, in his answers to Lennox. He says, “T’was a 
rough night.” The Lady, faced by the actual fact, soon goes mad. It is then 
her turn to make the speech about blood on the hands. In other words, as far 
as Macbeth is concerned, his “evil” side has taken command. The prodding of 
the wife is no longer needed and she drops from sight for most of the rest 
of the play. 

To repeat, the problem confronting the main figures in these plays is that 
of action versus inaction. The double man is man in the face of the “powers 
that be”, and they may be within or outside of him. If he abdicates before them, 
as Lear did, they pelt him with mud. If he rushes them as did Macbeth, who 
had only to wait out the prophecy to be safe, they kill him. If he trusts them 
they delude him, as with Othello and Macbeth. And finally, even to hedge 
can be fatal: Hamlet. 


To repeat, there is no intention here to imply that these plays are reduced 
to a formula by this view of them, or that any other problems treated in them 
are superficial or secondary. It is offered rather as a point of view which lends 
a unity to them without in any way limiting their individuality; which answers 
certain questions which can be answered only by taking the series as a whole, 
in the same way that a painter's retrospective exhibition throws light on some 
of the unsolved problems contained in his earlier works. 


When Hamlet is considered by itself, his madness may legitimately be 
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thought to be nothing more than a valuable bit of stage business, adding to 
the mystery and interest of the character. This it is indeed, and as such it is 
quite justified. The fact that it can be seen to be something more is an addition 
to and not a twisting of the sense. For example Shakespeare’s indebtedness to 
Montaigne’s “Renaissance scepticism”; for that aspect of Hamlet’s character 
can be admitted and yet said to be only half of the picture. Hamlet's answer 
to the optimistic surety of the Renaissance is contained in his familiar lines 
to Horatio (I, v), “There are more things in heaven or earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” One must remember that these words 
are addressed to the one man who stands for the rounded, healthy, human 
personality. This is the answer of medievalism to the Renaissance, the line 
which could well have been the motto of the Romantic movement in its reaction 
to the sterility of the later neo-classicism, the neo-classicism which owed so 
much of its being to the France of Montaigne, the France which, long after 
Goethe, had so much difficulty in understanding Shakespeare. There is not 
much difference in thinking of the split in the character of Hamlet as being 
that between the conscious and the subconscious, or between the Renaissance 
and the medieval man, or for that matter the flesh and the spirit or the soldier 
and the artist. The conception is not so limiting: all that is stated is that one 
side is of the day and the other of the night. The Renaissance ended by stressing 
the conscious overmuch; it pinned all its hopes upon it, and, to use a familiar 
simile, the conscious part of the human mind is like the exposed part of an 
iceberg, while most of the mass lies submerged. Shakespeare’s true worth does 
not lie only in his being a great figure of the Renaissance, but in the fact that 
he did not succumb to it, that he recognized the importance of the submerged 
mass. 

Similarly, when Othello is considered alone, someone usually raises the 
question of the motivation of Iago. Does envy alone account for his unmiti- 
gated evil? He seems to be enjoying it for its own sake. Actually it is unex- 
plainable in terms of normalcy. The motivation of Othello is what must be 
explained and this is done by pointing to Iago, who is the prime mover. He is 
the sardonic half of Hamlet running rampant and Othello is too much the fool, 
more so even than Lear, to take the play out of his hands. For this reason it 
is the warped logic of Iago which dominates the scene completely until near 
the ending of the play, the continuing success of his insanity making it appear 
almost sane. 


Il The Double Man in Western Literature 

To insist that the theme of the double man is uniquely in Shakespeare 
would overstate the case. The theme of the double man is one of the oldest in 
the literature of Western Europe, spoken or written. It is the essence of the 
Faust legend and appears in serio-comic form as the tale of Don Quixote and 
Sancho. Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Goethe have more in common than their 
being the giants of their respective literatures; they rise above them only be- 
cause they have descended to find the common source beneath them. Iago and 
Othello are closely related to Mephistopheles and Faust, and the four find their 
ancestry in the medieval division of the “spirit and the flesh.” It is no accident 
that the leaders of the Romantic movement, with the revival of interest in the 
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darker side of the human personality, all turned to the middle ages and to 
Shakespeare, whether they lived in England, Germany or France. 

The tradition is still very much alive. When Emerson, among others, 
brought the Romantic movement to America, two of his attentive listeners were 
Hawthorne and Melville. Each discarded most of the transcendentalism he 
brought with it but kept what was essential. Hawthorne’s studies of the con- 
flict between the “heart and the head” and the spirit and the flesh are still 
considered to be peculiarly American or even Puritan by those who look for no 
more than personal “influences.’’ His Ethan Brand is Faustian complete to the 
fire which awaits him at the end, and his crime is the same, ambition and 
intellectual pride. 


Melville’s indebtedness to Shakespeare is of course more obvious. The 
soliloquies of Ahab in Moby Dick are often in iambic pentameter and Shakes- 
pearean in tone and setting. The connection is more than verbal: there is a 
great similarity between Ahab and Lear. Both are blasted oaks; both have 
given up what is sweet in life to go out and face a storm. Lear has his Kent 
and Ahab has Starbuck to remind him that what he is doing is madness. (These 
are not alter egos, but symbols of the world of common sense which both men 
have left behind.) But these are merely the hints which should tell one to look 
for a deeper kinship between the two mad kings. (Ahab too is a king; he has 
a harpoon as a scepter and wields it as such.) That Ahab and Lear are so alike 
makes Melville's point all the sharper because Ahab is not a twin but a mirror- 
image of Lear; he is Lear in reverse. Lear is destroyed because he gives up 
his power and manhood; Ahab because he will recognize nothing but power. 
He has his familiar in the dark Fedallah, the mysterious Oriental who is de- 
scribed aptly as a creature of darkness, who remains for most of the trip hidden 
in the hold. There is the suggestion that Ahab and Fedallah share some esoteric 
wisdom for which they have been willing to give up the green earth, the “in- 
sular Tahiti’ which Melville says each man carries within him. Reminiscent of 
the witches in Macbeth, there is a fortune teller who tells Ahab the same kind 
of “true lie”, leading him to believe that he can die only by hanging. 


The study has been continued, most notably and deliberately by Thomas 
Mann, whose Doctor Faustus is just the latest of a series devoted to the prob- 
lem of the divided man, the problem of the artist against the world or against 
himself. Thomas Wolfe called his wandering and insatiable protagonist “Faus- 
tian.” James Joyce in U/ysses tells of Dedalus, Leopold and Molly Bloom. Deda- 
lus is all Jesuitical intellect on the one side of the modest hero Bloom, while 
Molly is obviously the flesh. The list of examples could be multiplied but each 
one would demand some qualification and defense, and those already mention- 
ed should indicate that the theme is a continuing one. 


They are mentioned because it should be possible to use these works as we 
have used the series of Shakespeare's tragedies for the light they throw upon 
Hamlet, and perhaps arrive at a clearer statement of the nature of the under- 
lying myth. The superficial characteristics of the Romantic movement have by 
now been rubbed off by the passage of time (the noble savage, nature always 
beautiful, the sickly Chatterton type of hero), and for this reason many critics 
have maintained that the movement itself is ended. Most textbooks give the 
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date of its death as 1837, which is neatly enough the date of Emerson’s address 
The American Scholar. The “Nature” of Melville, like that of Shakespeare, is 
both good and evil. The calm and beautiful sea is full of starving sharks. Hei! 
is always just beneath Ahab’s feet, and the devii right by his side, as it was 
for those who composed the original Faust legend, when the Gargoyles were 
placed on the sides of the cathedrals as constant reminders of how far away 
was God and how near were all the shapes and kinds of devils. The Mary cult 
was the natural outgrowth of such a state of mind, an intercessor being needed 
to plead man’s case, something human in the divine household. 

This is not a Christian myth in the currently accepted sense of the word 
but seems rather to have been a reaction to a stern and unearthly dogma. The 
Christian ideal, as taught by the various churches, held that the flesh was evil, 
the “spirit” good. In this myth, on the other hand, the constant insistence is on 
the opposite: the spirit which appears in it is nearly always evil and of the un- 
derworld, while the flesh is salvation, and the flesh is usually female. In Joyce's 
Ulysses it is Bloom’s return to Molly and her final acceptance of him which 
make this the one happy ending in all the studies of the subject. The implication 
seems to be that it is the only possible happy ending. It is the one which is of- 
fered to Ahab by Starbuck, which his pride will not permit him to accept. (It 
should not be necessary at this point to mention Lear's renunciation of Cor- 
delia.) There is Marguerite in Faust, Ahab’s absent wife, and Hester in the 
Scarlet Letter. (It was not Hester who ruined Dimmesdale, but his Puritan 
denial of her.) The question is the same in all of its various forms. Shall 
Ahab follow Starbuck back to his wife, or listen to the whispers of Fedallah? 
Shall Othello believe Desdemona or his Mephistopheles? Where the woman 
does not appear, or where as in Lady Macbeth she chooses masculinity, the 
story is worked out by the man alone. 

And for a reversal, for sheer play, the master offers you Caliban and Ariel, 
and in his role as magician pokes fun at what here at least are all too obviously 
the “spirit” and the “flesh.” 


Brooklyn, New York 
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QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
A GERMAN PRODUCER'S HAMLET 
By ELMER EDGAR STOLL 


Hamlet’s Father. By RICHARD FLATTER. London, Wil- 
liam Heinemann Ltd., 1949. Pp. viii + 207. 15/—. 


N HAMLET’S FATHER (1949) Dr. Richard Flatter treats the Ghost as 
I the mainspring of the play. There is some point to this conception (though 
it is too much emphasized) ; and the discussion has an advantage over that 
by most of the critics in leaning a little towards Aristotle as he insists on the 
primary importance of plot, and in keeping as regards the main outline of the 
hero’s character a little closer than they do to the text, the stage, and the appar- 
ent intention of the poet. There is here no fear of Freud (though the critic is 
apparently himself an Austrian), no shadow of the unconscious, the CEdipus 
complex, or self-deception; and the hero is treated as such, not as a mental 
or moral defective, not as a failure but (though in death) a success. 

So far, so good; but the explanation of the motiving or mechanism of the 
delay leaves much to question, to reject or desire. The Prince’s “duty” is de- 
clared to be “impossible of execution” (pp. 89, 98, 110); first, because Claudius 
must be publicly brought to justice, which cannot, of course, be done on the 
word of a ghost or the evidence of self-betrayal at a theatrical performance 
(89, 90-3, 98, 110, 118); and second, because the exposure would certainly 
humiliate and probably incriminate the Queen (110, 118), whom the critic him- 
self considers privy to the murder (63, 77). Both opinions (in which, however, 
the critic fails to remember he has been preceded by several others) are, ex- 
cept that of the Queen’s being accessory to the murder, in themselves plausible 
enough and would, in part, explain the delay; only (which is all-important) 
there is absolutely no evidence for them in the text. Like most revenge trage- 
dies, Elizabethan or ancient, this one, of course, founded not only on a legend 
but also on Kyd’s lost melodrama, which Shakespeare was rewriting, is in 
its donnée essentially improbable. Never does it occur to Hamlet or is it sug- 
gested by the Ghost that anything more (or other) is required than blood for 
blood, life for life, though later the Prince himself, devotedly, would add dam- 
nation. “Revenge” is the only word, by both repeated. Never, too, is a thought 
given by either to the effect of the vengeance upon the Queen in her private 
feelings or in public opinion. All the Ghost says on the subject is that his son 
should aot be to her a Nero (I, v, 85; III, ii, 412), and should treat her less 
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rigorously in the closet interview (III, iv, 112-5). As the German Werder 
had insisted on public conviction, so had Mr. Dover Wilson on the Prince’s 
sparing the family honour and his mother’s already tarnished; but as I notice 
elsewhere,’ neither motive is “compatible with the revenge play as produced 
by the Elizabethans and inherited from the ancients. The blood feud is the 
higher call.? The honour of son and mother both gives place to that,” demands 
not sparing or delaying. And a king, dead or alive, so intent upon the vendetta, 
could not readily be conceived, by an Elizabethan audience, as thus condoning 
both uxoricide and regicide as well as adultery and “incest” in his consort. If 
really a Clytemnestra, Gertrude would probably have been intended to share 
the doom of her Aigisthus. 


This detail, among many others, is irreconcilable not only with the text 
but with the dramatic structure as well as the spirit of the time. The dead king 
appearing in the bed-chamber, says the critic, “wishes to conceal the truth”, 
to keep the Queen from confession; yet the reason he is to her invisible and 
inaudible is that she “has murdered him” (62, 72, 75-7). Ordinarily in Eliza- 
bethan tragedy, on the contrary, to the murderer, as well as to the revenger, the 
dead does appear; and on the subject of Elizabethan and Shakespearean ghosts 
in general Dr. Flatter is, apparently, but ill informed.* Those “seen by Richard 
Crookback”’, he says, “are the creations of his guilt-oppressed brain” (156); 
but at the same time they are seen by his antagonist Richmond too; and the 
critic does not recognize that these, as well as Banquo’s Ghost and Caesar's, 
are, like that of Hamlet’s father, those of the Elizabethan audience and of 
world-old tradition, spirits returning in fact and (if I may so say) in dead 
earnest. As a man of the theatre, as a producer, the critic should here remem- 
ber that a dramatist must speak the language of his audience and, if he has in 
mind a different species of apparition, then plainly indicate as much. For that 
now in question, calling aloud for his brother’s blood, it is going quite far 
enough to spare her in her adultery and incest, and Dr. Flatter makes him in 
indulgence outdo Hamlet himself. Even as a result of the Ghost’s revelation 
in Act I, and on mere suspicion, his Hamlet has the Queen as a murderess on 
his brain. To Ophelia’s bedroom he “rushes”, not with the symptoms of love- 
sickness upon him, as both Ophelia and Polonius in discussing the occurrence 
think, and as Hamlet, now playing mad, would have them think, but to “splash 


"Shakespeare Jahrbuch (1938), p. 72. 


*Dr. Tillyard (Problem Plays, 1949, p. 35) says of Mr. G. W. Knight’s Wheel of Fire (p. 33) 
that he agrees with the latter’s insistence on the fundamental irrelevance to Hamlet of killing Claudius: 
“What would have been the use . . . would that have saved his mother’s honour?” A strange point of 
agreement between classical scholars! It is not to save his mother’s honour, of course, but only his 
father’s; yet before that (p. 27), of the father, but still leaving out the honour, the critic has said much 
the same on his own account: Hamlet “does aot really believe it is relevant to kill Claudius: that will 
not bring his father back to life.” And no doubt he would say the same of Patroclus, of the Aeschylean 
Agamemnon, or (though the situation is different) of Desdemona’s honour and Othello’s own. If we 
do not “for the moment” suspend our disbelief in these traditional ethical conceptions, these dictates 
of honour and duty, how can we still enjoy the tragedy or epic, let alone criticize it? In Mr. Knight 
this is only another case, however, of his own irrelevance as a critic—of his adhering to his avowed 
principle of ignoring the author's intention. Dr. Tillyard goes only so far as to say “The world of 
Hamlet is one in which unexpressed motives are likely to count” (p. 156). How can they, however? 


*Cf. C. E. Whitmore, The Supernatural in Tragedy (1915) and my Shakespeare Studies (1927), 
Chap. V; Lavater, Of Ghosts and Spirits Walking by Night (1572). 
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her with the poison of his misogyny”;* though in vain, for by the Ghost’s in- 
junction ‘‘nor let thy soul contrive against thy mother aught’, “his mouth is 
sealed” (66). Moreover, the producer ignores not only the language and pre- 
possessions of the audience but the structure of the play. Had not the Prince 
intimated at the close of Act I that he might “put an antic disposition on?” 
Here, certainly, he has, but not prompted by anything like misogyny. As re- 
ported by Ophelia to her father he bears on his person the unmistakable con- 
ventional symptoms, by the antiquarian commentators® duly noticed, of Eliza- 
bethan erotomania—no hat on his head, his doublet unbraced, his stockings 
ungartered, himself pale, sighing, silent, and everything about him quite as 
in Orlando Rosalind, ruefully, would fain have it, ““demonstrating a careless 
desolation.” He holds her hand, her arm, and peruses her face, “with a sigh 
piteous and profound” (does a misogynist so or even otherwise sigh?), and 
not, of course, in hatred, resentment, or cynicism. There is also even real love 
in it, no doubt; but to the audience the fundamental situation is obvious as 
Ophelia reports the visit to Polonius and recalls that in obedience to his com- 
mand she did, as she says, “repel his letters and denied his access to me.” The 
Prince is only making capital out of the rebuff: he has found and now employs 
a pretext or cover for his pretended distraction. 

Above I acknowledge that the theory of Dr. Flatter (together with Klein 
and Werder before him) would in part fit the situation; for in the sequel, at 
the fencing-match, Laertes and the Queen both betraying him, Claudius meets 
not only with exposure out of their dying mouths, but with immediate “jus- 
tice” at the hand of the revenger, who, to make it complete, in his final words 
implores Horatio to “report me and my cause aright* to the unsatisfied”, which 
his friend, meanwhile giving a summary (ii, 391-7), then arranges to do. But 
this is manifestly a quite different matter from public conviction as the re- 
quirement, never mentioned, and it is, on the other hand, quite in keeping with 
that explicitly insisted upon when the King was spared at prayer, and with 
the Ghost’s own complaint at the outset: 


Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d, 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 

O horrible, O horrible, most horrible! 


This Hamlet, now sparing, remembers— 
With all his crimes broad blown as flush as May— 


“This, of course, is not so wildly irrelevant a notion as that recently in the Yale Review (March 1946, 
462-74) and adopted (however he got it, by Olivier), that the Prince doesn’t even there appear, that 
it is all an hallucination. By critics and actors both interpretation is a game, unlike all others, often 
played either in disregard or ignorance of the rules or principles; and anything that enters into your 
head you feel free, happily, to apply. 

*Cf. Notes of Kittredge and others on II, i, 77-81; As You Like It, Ill, ii, 392-400; and for other 
evidence cf. my Shakespeare and Other Masters, p. 146, note. This interpretation has been contradicted 
by others as well; for nearly everything certain in Shakespeare scholarship has in some quarters been 
disputed, as nearly everything uncertain has been affirmed. 

"Cf. M. P., XLVII (1949), “A Spanish Hamlet’, pp. 20-1, where I take account of Sr. de Madari- 
aga’s misunderstanding of Hamlet's concern for his own reputation and (in another sense) for the 
King’s. (Dr. Flatter, of course, [p. 93], makes no such mistake.) Some other ideas and expressions 
in the article are in this repeated. 
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and therefore he would stay his hand, to catch the murderer when 


about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in it. 


Of such success approaching at the end, however, the Prince can have 
no inkling beforehand; as he awaits the fencing-match he has no suspicion, but 
only a foreboding; and he can have no expectation of the Queen’s death or of 
such luck in the deathbed exposure of Claudius. Dr. Flatter himself thinks that, 
penetrating the perfidy, ‘‘with open-eyed awareness he knows that in all likeli- 
hood he is going to his death” (115). On this showing, indeed, he has now 
pessimistically abandoned the undertaking as a revenger, unheroically throws 
up the sponge, and falls short of “failure” only by the favor of chance. It 
is quite otherwise, I think, that Shakespeare presents the emotional situation 
(which for him comes foremost),’ the question being not one of character 
alone, nor of psychology at all: 

As I have elsewhere said, it is how the tragedy shall remain a tragedy, and at 
the same time the hero act like the gallant gentleman he is and yet be not a fool. 
If he really suspected, he would not keep the engagement; or else he would then 
be followed with less sympathy and anxiety, since he must needs come out ahead 
agaia, as the better man. Hamlet must perish, but neither falter nor fail. And in 
going to his death he preserves his reputation for astuteness as well as reckless 
valor by hearkening to a premonition and with a smile defying it. How manly is 
his misgiving, how fearless! 

“The readiness is all. Since no man has aught of what he leaves, 

what is’t to leave betimes? Let be.” 
Magnanimous daring is what in a hero the audience desire, not homicidal cun- 
ning and scheming, particularly when, as in the present juncture, it is on the 
whole a match for them. Even a hint—of craft meeting craft, as before he sets 
out for England—manifestly here will not do, at the end. “Most generous and 
free from all contriving,” said the King; and it is so, with the cards all against 
him, that the generous audience would have him now lose and win.*® 


The critic denies, to be sure, that there is anything here of chance (108, 
110, 144); but so far as the fulfilment of the revenge is concerned he lets the 
hero depend on nothing else (110). And on this subject he astoundingly senti- 
mentalizes. In accepting the challenge Hamlet is, he thinks, indirectly com- 
mitting suicide; but thus he “would at least comply with the Ghost’s second 
request, to spare Gertrude. And this second point seems of greater importance 
—at least now—to both of them, father as well as son. Love, it seems, weighs 
more heavily in the end than revenge” (119). In keeping with this notion, 
Hamlet’s apology to Laertes before they cross swords is really not addressed 
to him but is made to read, by following the Folio (as with undue reverence is 
continually done), “I have shot mine arrows ore the house, and hurt my 
mother’ (126, 130); and for him “the climax of the play” is his mother’s 
wiping his perspiring face (133). But in dealing with this “son who in obedi- 
ence both to his father and his own heart is prepared to quit this life in order 
to spare his mother,” and with this play as “‘one of the great victories won for 


"Cf. M. L. R., XXXIX (1944), “Plot and Character: On the Stagirite’s Behalf.” 
"Shakespeare and other Masters, pp. 181-2. 
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mankind” . . . “the triumph of even-handed justice and of all-forgiving love 
combined” (160), the critic is now more than ever, ignoring the text, which 
is by no means so highly edifying. It’s too good to be true; too good, in another 
sense, to be Elizabethan or tragic: 

Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damnéd Dane, 

Drink off this potion! Is thy zion here? 

Follow my mother .... 


sardonically punning on the word, and laconically suppressing a phrase. And 
as for any further sparing of her, if that now were possible, it is to be found 
only in 

Wretched queen, adieu. 


Not a hint, either, to Horatio aside, about sparing her in his report, having 
earlier in the scene spoken of her, candidly enough, as “whor'd.” 

Now as for Werder and Flatter’s “impossible” task and the discussion of 
the consequences, not only is there nothing of it in the text® but also there 
could not well be. In Shakespeare, so far as I am acquainted with him, there 
are no such “insoluble” problems, such Hegelian antinomies—deadlocks or 
blind alleys—and, besides, no technique that would do for dealing with them. 
Problems, though not insoluble, there are in Corneille and Racine, as in the Cid, 
with its struggle between love and honor; and there is besides the technique of 
moral dialectic and emotional debate. But Coriolanus does not, in either solilo- 
quy or colloquy, duly consider whether he should or should not burn down his 
native city, where his family dwell; Brutus soliloquizing on the reasons for and 
against the assassination is (as everyone knows) quite unenlightening and un- 
satisfactory; and Macbeth, confronting only the reasons for not murdering 
Duncan, passes over (what appears in the chronicle) his own claims to the 
throne and his better fitness to reign. Hamlet himself in “To be or not to be” is 
not pondering a quandary involved in the action: it is a soliloquy arising out of 
reading a book, as in Quarto 1; the whips and scorns of time, the proud man’s 
contumely, the law’s delay, the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes 
he cannot himself have known; and the melancholy meditation, though charac- 
teristic enough,” is designed by the dramatist to cover his entrance and safe- 
guard his secret from the eavesdroppers behind the arras. 

Shakespeare himself is not a moral or political philosopher, weighing in the 
balance questions of ethical or political expediency or propriety, discovering 
antinomies, erecting dilemmas. Nor were his spectators. Nor was Hamlet, as 
Werder and Flatter apparently think, iv petto. For all of the Prince is in the 
play; just as all of Falstaff is, and he does not, as some have thought, keep a big 
triumphant joke on Hal and Poins to himself. Twice in soliloquy the revenger 
asks himself why he delays, and twice he says he does not know; but the first 
time he promptly decides upon the “Mousetrap” to catch the conscience of the 
king, and the second, being then in custody, mutters, “My thoughts be bloody or 


To critics, it seems, of little importance. One of late has suggested that the Prince is “physically 
unable” to kill his uncle, a blood-relation; or is unwilling to kill “a king.” “Thought is free”, as old 
Francis Child, the Chaucerian, used to say. So is speech, which with the critic in question is regrettably 
unparliamentary. 

Here is the death motif, which has already appeared in the first soliloquy and appears again in the 
graveyard. Cf. Shakespeare and Other Masters, p. 181. 
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be nothing worth.” Now since in both instances he keeps his word, the audience 
eagerly expects him to keep it again as, not having yet heard of the fencing- 
match, he asks Horatio, rhetorically, 
Is’t not perfect conscience 
To quit him with this arm? 


and, Horatio remarking that it must be shortly known to him from England what 
is the issue of the business there, expect it all the more, as he replies, 
It must be short; the interim is mine. 


These are obviously not the accents of irresolution or incompetence, and to us, 
with our knowledge of the fencing-match in all its perfidy, are exciting. Since, 
moreover (as we shall see}, the audience from past experience or by playgoing 
instinct, have expected the duty of vengeance imposed at the outset to come near 
the end, they, at the end, must be highly satisfied with the spectacular quadruple 
dénouement, as, remembering the “more horrid hent,” they see him now at last 
catching the prime offender when “about some act that has no relish of salvation 
in't,”” with “all 42s imperfections on his head.” 

Now as I understand it, have above intimated, and at various times have 
insisted,’ the tragedy is not a study but a story, not a psychological study of 
procrastination but a concrete, factual story of the prolonged and artful struggle 
between Prince and King; the aim of the dramatist being, though much more 
finely carried out, like that in the original melodrama he was rewriting, to 
awaken sympathy and accumulate suspense. The delay, together with the conse- 
quently necessary self-reproaches, is mainly a matter of plot-making. For the 
latter effect, as in other plays or great stories of revenge or retribution, modern 
or ancient, the capital deed must come near the end necessarily, and obviously 
at the very end when, as here, the revenger himself at the same time perishes. 
So it does in the seventeenth-century German version of Kyd’s lost play, the 
Bestrafte Brudermord, as in his Spanish Tragedy (pub. 1592), a variant upon 
the Danish, and so it must have done there. That climax, that quadruple ironical 
dénouement, Shakespeare rewriting or his audience listening, themselves some- 
what familiar with the original and fond of it, were not the sort to surrender. 
“Every tale of pursuit,” says quite of late Mr. Montgomery Belgion of Moby 
Dick, “must be a tale in which the main action is perpetually delayed”;** and in 
that story, also one of revenge, the climax swallows up everybody, whether 
aboard or overboard, but the narrator. 

Such a story—the main action perpetually delayed, the climax and catas- 
trophe perpetually retarded—is manifestly hedged about with difficulties, par- 
ticularly in the effect of the hero upon the audience; but, as we shall see, the 
dramatist has turned defect to commodity. The I/iad and the Odyssey are not, 
indeed tales of pursuit, nor, till in the later stages, of vengeance or retribution; 
nor (within the limits of the narrative) does the hero perish, but both are, simi- 
larly, cases of deliberate prolongation of the situation, of artful postponement of 
the catastrophe. Achilles, though not naturally “*racundus” or quarrelsome, holds 
aloof from the combat, while Hector, though not cowardly, is kept alive, and (in 


"In this and the following paragraphs I am here and there drawing upon material in my Shakespeare 
and Other Masters, Chap. IV. 


“Introduction to an edition of Moby Dick (1946). 
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the later epic) Odysseus, though not at all indifferent or dilatory, is kept afar; 
all three, moreover, till near the end; and it is by various sorts of mischance or 
by the active intervention of one deity or another that the situation is thus pro- 
longed, the paramount, most exciting action, postponed.** Somewhat the same 
it is with Hamlet. Also not a tale of pursuit, it is like the two epics, one of inci- 
dent and circumstance, of play and counterplay. It is one of instigation and 
feigning, inquiry and counter-inquiry, intrigue and counter-intrigue; and once 
the Prince, having made certain of the King’s guilt, mistakenly kills Polonius 
instead, the intrigue quite gives place to counter-intrigue, the initiative passing 
over to Claudius, and the hero plays a waiting game, not leading but check- 
mating. Here especially, but even before, effects of sympathy, mystery, and sus- 
pense, not of psychological interest, should predominate, as with the ordinary 
uninstructed audience they still do, though not with the critics. In general terms, 
we know the outcome; but at the theatre we live and feel in the present moment, 
and 
We tremble for Hamlet stepping into the toils—as he appears meditating aloud 
in the nunnery scene, as he so readily sets out for England, as he so eagerly takes 
up with the proposal of a fencing-match. We are anxious as he philosophizes 
on death in the graveyard, mocks at Osric, and nobly apologizes to Laertes, 
seemingly without suspicion or precaution, though death, as we are already 
aware, impends.** 
Professor Bradley, like most of the critics, shakes his head at one so ready to die, 
with no apparent plan, with “‘a sacred duty still undone.” Preoccupied with the 
internal situation instead of the external, they miss some of the suspense, the 
excitement. 

Twice before setting out for England, and once in his menacing letter 
before his return, the Prince shows he has something up his sleeve; and by the 
deliberate manipulation of the dramatist, not through the evasion of the hero, 
both his mental and also his moral character are guarded. On the one hand, like 
some ancient revengers whose capital deed must come at the end, he, as we have 
seen, twice reproaches himself for his inactivity, and asking himself the cause 
of it, is given a refuge in mystery, yet each time mends his ways. “Forgetting,” 
“tardiness,” “oblivion,” this is the only unrejected explanation; and that, still 
less than its opposite—rashness or impetuosity—which has been charged against 
Romeo, Lear, and CEdipus, is serious or sizable enough for a “tragic fault.” The 
self-reproaches are narrative rather than psychological; they point and justify the 
story, keep the audience from thinking the story-teller himself has forgotten. 
This forgetting or dilatoriness is, moreover, a negative matter, and to become 
a positive one, a “tragic fault,” it would have to be insisted upon, manifested 
otherwise or in comments by others, if, like Coriolanus’ pride, love of glory, and 
subjection to his mother, characteristic, constitutional, as Hamlet's forgetfulness 
is not any more than—‘‘great thing of us forgot!”—is Edgar’s and Albany’s, 
with fateful consequences to Lear and Cordelia, or than Creon’s in burying 
Polineices before he attempts to rescue Antigone.** Sins of omission on the 


4Cf. Art and Artifice, pp. 103-4; Shakespeare and Other Masters, pp. 155, 158-9, 371, 373, etc. 

“Art and Artifice in Shakespeare, p. 127. 

*III, iv, last speech, about delving “‘one yard below their mines”; IV, iii, 50, “I see a cherub that 
sees them” {the King’s purposes]. 

*Lear, V, iii, 236; R. C. Jebb, Antigone (1900), xviii-xx. 
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Renaissance or the ancient stage”’ are not like sins of commission, if they be sins 
at all. Only one chance to kill the king is fairly and openly given the hero, and 
his not taking it he never regrets. Only once, too,—there on that particular 
occasion—is the motive of exact Rhadamanthine requital laid bare; but then it 
is expressed so explicitly and emphatically that he need not, nay (for our sym- 
pathy and the suspense) should not, harp upon it; it is enough that he means it, 
as appears a few moments later, when, in the bedchamber, he acts upon it. 
Thereupon, obviously, the initiative passes into the hands of the King perforce, 
the Prince being in custody and presently shipped off for England. Still counter- 
ing the King, however, in his murderous purposes, hoisting the enginer with his 
own petard, he speedily returns, and, once back on Danish soil, it is only a mat- 
ter of hours (on the stage, of minutes) till he has, and seizes, his appropriate 
hoped-for chance, “purposes mistook” (as Horatio puts it in anticipation of his 
full disclosure of the irony) 
Fall’n on the inventors’ heads. 

Whether all of that is to the point or not, it is, as the reader may perhaps 
himself now perceive, at least less noticeably irrelevant than Hamlet’s Father. 
As we have seen, the critic is rightly sympathetic and finds the hero neither un- 
balanced nor feeble; but, with no trace of it in the lines, finds him er.gaged in a 
task impossible of execution and, at the end, fencing in the spirit of suicide, 
intent only upon saving his mother’s good name. And as little evidence is there 
for some other interpretations, such as leaving the King to his prayers because 
to kill him then is a matter of little importance compared to the inquiry into the 
Queen’s guilt (71). Upon the project of killing him subsequently, moreover, the 
critic enters into the strangest sort of ulterior, prudential considerations. “Rosen- 
crantz, Guildenstern and all others present would have set upon him [‘So brave 
and careless of life,’ said the earliest commentator}, and killed him on the spot.” 
Or if 

merely arrested and tried for high treason and murder, whom could he have 
called in as witness except (perhaps) his mother? He could have referred to the 
Ghost . . . and the judges would probably have laughed . . . And even if at his 
son’s bidding the Ghost had actually appeared before them and repeated his 
story, would the judges have believed him? Would they not have been in doubt 
just as Hamlet himself had been? (92-3) 

“Why, man” (one might like Hamlet himself exclaim), this is but a play, a 
story, and (what is more) like at bottom many of the greatest, a highly improb- 
able one, a legend even in the time of Saxo Grammaticus, with a communicative 
spectre brought in from Seneca, up out of Hades or Purgatory; and such external 
and hypothetical realistic considerations would be quite disconcerting to the 
provisional probability imparted by the dramatist, whether or not any inkling of 
them were cherished in the unsearchably secret thoughts of the hero. The “case” 
—the play!—taken to court! A ghost “referred to” there, even there “‘appear- 
ing” —the judges would indeed have laughed, then have started, as some of your 
readers, I imagine, however much admiring your industry and ingenuity, but 
wondering at your far-seeing seriousness, could hardly keep from doing now. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


"For example: Banquo’s silence, Macduff’s and Polixenes’ thoughtless flight. 





THE IDEA OF A THEATRE 


By HENRY W. WELLS 


The Idea of a Theatre; A Study of Ten Plays; The Art of 
Drama in Changing Perspective. By FRANCIS FERGUSSON. 
Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. x + 239. $3.75. 


N HIS aptly entitled volume, The Idea of a Theatre, Fergusson devotes his 
I central chapter to Shakespeare’s Hamlet. It is an eminently serious essay, of 
somewhat unusual character, and equally striking for the material which it 
covers and which it omits. The study is basically neither of Hamlet nor of Shake- 
speare, partly because it stands as a central stone in the structure of Fergusson’s 
book. The essay amounts to a starry debate on the progress of human thought 
from Sophocles to Freud, wherein Shakespeare by no means accidentally proves 
the mid-point in the argument. It would do the critic an injustice to say that he 
has reduced Shakespeare to a mere point, however centrally located; but to 
appraise Fergusson’s contribution properly, it is necessary to realize that he is 
not primarily writing aesthetic criticism of Hamlet, or of Shakespeare as a play- 
wright. Shakespeare may even be likened to the blank paper on which he com- 
poses a four-cornered debate, with Sophocles and Aristotle facing Marx and 
Freud. Fergusson seems actually more interested in defining the ideas of these 
four masters by reference to Shakespeare than in describing Shakespeare by 
reference to them. As he describes Hamlet, one has the odd feeling that Shake- 
speare’s play is reduced to the flooring on which the four major characters per- 
form; or that they sit in opposite boxes at a performance of Hamlet and that 
Fergusson is far more interested in the remarks which they make about the 
play than in any aesthetic reactions to the play whatsoever, least of all, his own. 
One has further the curious feeling that Fergusson himself may never really 
have looked at a production of Hamlet. His criticism is wholly philosophical, 
and almost totally unaesthetic. Certainly it is completely unromantic. His method 
strongly resembles that exhibited in Delmore Schwartz's spirited and too-little- 
known poem, Coriolanus and His Mother, where a similar group of thinkers do 
actually sit in a box conversing about Shakespeare’s last and least representative 
tragedy. Fergusson’s interpretation, so far as it goes, is largely admirable, an 
impressive contribution to the literature on the subject. But it becomes no less 
remarkable for what it evades than for what it says. 
In commenting on his book it is necessary to meet the author on his own 
grounds, that of all-but-Olympian speculation. He reminds us once more that, 
regardless of the approach, Shakespeare seems inevitably to take a central place 
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in any debate in the humanities. Fergusson’s distinction, made possible by the 
singularly excursive nature of modern philosophy, lies in his ability to throw 
searchlights on Shakespeare from ‘greater distances than any earlier critic of 
equal ability. 

From fifty to a hundred years ago Shakespeare was seen at the midpoint 
between classical and romantic—and this critical trigonometry proved distinctly 
unimpressive. Critics of this period possessed ideas, terms and easily accessible 
references to relate Shakespeare to the two movements in human letters best 
known to them, the Augustan and the Romantic. None of their available terms, 
or coordinates, fitted Shakespeare; and to say that he was neither one nor the 
other, or fell midway between two opposites, availed little. Consequently the 
best work about Shakespeare done in this period was the exact, historical 
scholarship illuminating his language, his times and his text. 

On meeting the ferment created in the world of history by Jacob Burck- 
hardt’s, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, and its swarms of enemies, 
Shakespeare occupied the centez of a new controversy. Whether correctly or not, 
all agreed that he voiced the spirit of his times. But how should these times be 
described? This depended on the view as to when the Middle Ages end and its 
newly discovered neighbor, modern times, may be assumed to begin. Soviet 
criticism, for example, assigned him to the Feudal Age, whereas another view- 
point instructed us that Shakespeare—not Petrarch, as once supposed—is the 
first modern man. Such was, until recently, the conflict which historians waged 
over the armor of Shakespeare. (He, meanwhile, doubtless escaped both death 
and his critics, to enjoy a vacation among the islands of the blessed.) 

Now, as Fergusson points out more discerningly and eloquently than any 
other critic, at least in America, Shakespeare stands in the center of a still larger 
field of reference. Those claiming his allegiance are no longer the medieval 
Christian on the one hand and the Manchester liberal, or individualist, on the 
other. As previously observed, Sophocles and Aristotle are aligned on one side, 
Marx and Freud on the other. 

Fergusson handles his argument with uncommon skill, inasmuch as he is at 
least fairly well at home in all the areas which he discusses. In his book he states 
the views of life and drama implicit in Sophocles, making the well-known com- 
parisons between Hamlet and Oedipus Rex and making them perhaps more 
cogently than anyone before him. He gives a generally judicial treatment of the 
Freudian analysis, claiming much for it but rejecting some of the more extreme 
claims. Especially does ke feel sympathy with the view of Hamlet’s Denmark as 
a decaying society such as the capitalistic society was commonly described to be 
by the critics in the Marxist period of The Partisan Review. This last phase of 
his critique Fergusson is inclined to stress the most, with the usual references to 
the disintegration of the world as described quizzically by Montaigne and 
tragically by John Donne. Fergusson’s mind is at its scholarly best in his analo- 
gies between Shakespeare and Sophocles. But his heart is chiefly to be seen in his 
implied analogies between Hamlet and Murder in the Cathedral. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, Fergusson misses the boat which he 
might be supposed to catch; but, as previously noticed, Shakespeare is not in 
fact the boat he is after. He overplays the likenesses with the Greeks, though 
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they are important and genuinely suggestive; he overplays the likenesses with 
the moderns, though they are still more suggestive. He is at his best when, very 
rarely, he loses sight of his more sweeping generalities and looks at the facts 
for himself, as in his admirable pages regarding Fortinbras. 

Fergusson belongs to what may be called the radar school of criticism, that 
of remote control. He discloses Shakespeare through a grille whose patterns 
are historical gesticulation. He cultivates the most sweeping generalizations, 
removing himself as far as possible from either a direct aesthetic impression of 
the performance or the actual historical setting of the Elizabethan play. His 
criticism is thus a revolt from both the aesthetic impressionism and the research 
historicity of romantic criticism. Not being a semanticist, he seldom approaches 
the “New Criticism”; but in one respect at least he does resemble this movement 
by being almost desperately philistine and unaesthetic, for he shows no interest 
whatsoever in Elizabethan taste or culture, in Elizabethan music, architecture, 
dance, costume, gardening or any manifestation of aesthetic pleasure in Shake- 
speare’s time, not to mention the Elizabethan English itself. Significantly, he 
more than once expresses doubt and uneasiness in the presence of Shakespeare's 
profusion, which he interprets as confusion—an uneasiness that an Elizabethan 
would have regarded as evidence of coldness, timidity and lack of imagination. 
Fergusson is completely Puritan. One might almost add, completely arid. In his 
hands Shakespeare has fallen upon a noble, mountainous, even sublime land- 
scape, not exactly a waste land but very certainly a dry one. The volume is em- 
phatically to be recommended to those who feel at home in high altitudes and 
who enjoy strenuous climbing in philosophical company. The essay on Hamlet 
is the focal point of the book and its finest chapter. Yet it explains but little of 
what the vast majority of people feel who enjoy Hamlet and holds comparatively 
little interest for the generality of readers. 


Columbia University 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


SHAKESPEARE A MODERN IN BULGARIA 


Mr. I. Moutaftchiev in a letter to the T.L.S., Nov. 18,, calls attention to the 
revival of interest in Shakespeare in Bulgaria since 1944, both in the prepara- 
tion of a complete translation in verse, now in progress, and in the resolve of 
directors to include plays by Shakespeare in their repertoires. Twelfth Night, 
The Taming of the Shrew, As You Like It and Othello have already been pro- 
duced. The Bulgarian theatre, however, intends to interpret Shakespeare “in a 
fresh and vital manner, to show his militant, progressive and Renaissance 
ideology—his faith in science and progress, his love for mankind and for the 
simple, unsophisticated human feelings, his hatred of tyranny and of the mori- 
bund atmosphere of feudalism. It is in this spirit of optimism, in this fresh 
approach to things, in his faith in the omnipotence of science and progress that 
we see the genius of Shakespeare. These are the attributes which so clearly link 
him with our present epoch of social, economic and cultural reconstruction.” 

The correspondent does not reveal how these ideas, which for the most part 
appeared after Shakespeare was dead, are to be found in the plays. He seems not 
to be aware of how little whether of scientific method or of ideas of progress 
Shakespeare envisioned; how, as Tucker Brooke in Shakespeare Apart demon- 
strated, incomplete was Shakespeare’s knowledge of the new methods or the 
new discoveries; how little he was interested in religious strife or the social or 
economic problems of his age. We seem to be facing an interpretation of 
Shakespeare as modern social prophet, as one who “not only knew everything 
but foresaw everything,” political, economic and cultural—“‘a prophetic soul of 
the wide world dreaming on things to come—” rather than as Leslie Hotson 
recently contends (Atlantic, Dec. 1949) ‘a man of his age, believing in signs 
and portents with every reason to fear that the year 1588 was the day of doom.” 


THE DATE OF THE SONNETS 


Leslie Hotson’s tempting preview in the Atlantic (December, 1949) of a 
part of his volume shortly to appear from the Oxford Press, proposes an early 
date for the sonnets. By finding what he believes to be topical references in three 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, he dates them earlier than 1609. The Mortal Moon 
sonnet, 107, is Shakespeare on the Invincible Armada, written after the victory 
of Eighty-eight. The Riddle of the New-Old Pyramids, sonnet 123, refers to 
the Egyptian obelisks Pope Sixtus V erected in each of the years 1586, 1587, 
1588, 1589. Both 107 and 123 Hotson refers to the year 1589. Similarly The 
Blow of Thralled Discontent, sonnet 124, refers to the insecure prince, Henry 
of Valois, King Henri III of France, favorite child of Catherine de Medici, who 
suffered assassination on May 12, 1588. These are what Hotson calls the more 
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obvious allusions of sonnets 107, 123, 124—all of them probably written in 
1589 along with the rest of the main group, revealing that Shakespeare’s power 
had reached its maturity by the time he was no more than twenty-five years old. 
Hotson promises, since Pembroke and Southampton cannot be “Mr. W.H.,” to 
reveal later which gentleman or esquire with those initials, generally known as 
the friend of Shakespeare, inspired the writing of the sonnets. 


New York ANNUAL SHAKESPEARE DINNER 


The Annual Shakespeare Dinner sponsored by the Shakespeare Club of 
New York* will be given at The Players’ Club, 15 Gramercy Park on Sunday 
evening, April 23. 

Jose Ferrer will be master of ceremonies and will be accompanied by dis- 
tinguished representatives of the theatre. Teachers, students and all friends of 
Shakespeare will welcome this opportunity to do homage to the greatest poet- 
dramatist “not of an age but for all time.” Music, addresses, and dramatic 
entertainment will, as formerly, follow the dinner scheduled for 7 P.M. 


1950 TO BE LONGEST STRATFORD SEASON 


John Gielgud, Peggy Ashcroft, Gwen FFrangcon-Davies, Leon Quarter- 
maine, Anthony Quayle, Harry Andrews, and Andrew Cruickshank are to head 
a company of sixty in the longest Shakespeare season the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater at Stratford-upon-Avon has ever presented. It will commence this year 
on Thursday, March 9, and continue until at least the end of September. 

In order that the five plays to be presented can be given the maximum 
amount of rehearsal time there is to be an interval of approximately a month 
between each opening date. Neither John Gielgud (who is to play four leading 
parts) nor Peggy Ashcroft has played Shakespeare at Stratford before and their 
appearance at the Memorial Theater marks a revival of one of the most famous 
stage partnerships England has ever known. 

The season opens with Measure for Measure, followed on Tuesday, March 
28, by Henry VIII. Julius Caesar will be presented on Tuesday, May 2. One of 
last year’s biggest successes, Much Ado About Nothing, will open on Tuesday, 
June 6. The last play of the season, King Lear, will be introduced on Tuesday, 
July 18. The play to be performed on Saturday, April 22, the day before the 
anniversary of Shakespeare's birthday, will be Henry VIII. 

Measure for Measure is generally accepted to be one of Shakespeare’s most 
difficult plays. Peter Brook, the producer, has also designed the sets and cos- 
tumes and these have been planned as a reaction from the over-decorative trend 
in Shakespearean production with which he has himself been associated. They 
are an attempt towards an emphasis on actor and text. Mr. Brook’s intention is 
a swift presentation with no music and the action thrown well forward on a set 
particularly designed to eliminate the distance between actor and audience. 

The make-up and costumes are based on the work of the artists Bosch and 


* President Arthur Heine announces that tickets are $6.00 a plate and should be reserved by sending 
checks to Miss Marion McCarthy, Treasurer, Shakespeare Club of New York, 304 East 4ist Street, 
New York City. 
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Brueghel in order to reflect the cruelty, vice and squalor of medieval Vienna, 
with its abuse of authority on high, and filthy brothel-life below. 

Others taking part in the ‘play include Rosalind Atkinson as Mistress 
Overdone, Michael Gwynn as the Provost, George Rose as Pompey, Alan Babal 
as Claudio, Maxine Audley as Mariana and Harold Kasket as Escalus. 

In five weeks the Staff of the Memorial Theatre Box Office have booked 
nearly 16,000 seats, and it is estimated that this figure will reach 20,000 by the 
time the Season opens—an increase on last year’s recor. bookings over the same 
period. The demand for the first three weeks is not as heavy as later on in the 
Season, but this was expected, and the early start to the Festival was decided 
upon deliberately to give extra rehearsal time to the later plays. The Theatre 
Restaurant have accepted over 5,000 reservations for meals. An innovation 
will begin on May 1st when the Restaurant will serve morning coffee, and sup- 
per each evening after the performance, in addition to dinner before the play. 


RESERVED SEATS 


STALLS AND DRESS CIRCLE 
10/6 7/6 5/- 
BALCONY - - - 2/6 
STANDING ROOM (bookable on 
the day of performance only) 2/6 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF STALL SEATS AT 5/- EACH 
WILL ALSO BE BOOKABLE ON THE DAY OF THE 
PERFORMANCE FROM 10.30 A.M. 

Evenings at 7.30 p.m. 

Matinees, Saturdays only until April 29th. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays from May 3rd onwards 
at 2.30 p.m. 


Extra Matinee, Whit-Monday, May 29th 
Box Office Open Daily 10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Telephone: Stratford-upon-Avon 2271-2272. 


Box Office Manager: ERIC E. THORPE 
Cheques should be crossed and made payable to 
THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, 
PLEASE ENCLOSE A STAMPED ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 


Applications for the FIRST NIGHT (March 9th) and the Birthday 
Evening Performance (April 22nd) must be in writing. Personal 
applications for these two performances cannot be accepted. 


The Box Office will be open to accept applications for the second 
period of the Festival (June 12th to August 5th) on and after Mon- 
day, April 24th. No applications for the Second Period will be 
accepted prior to this date. 


IN NO CIRCUMSTANCES CAN TICKETS BE 
EXCHANGED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
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CONTRIBUTORS COLUMN 


Professor James Sandoe combines unusual facilities for bibliography and 
stage production. He is professor of Bibliography at the University of Colorado, 
and for several years has played a prominent part in the Oregon Shakespeare 
Company, sometimes directing two plays a season in association with the produc- 
ing director and founder of the Oregon Shakespeare Festival, Professor Angus 
L. Bowmer, Southern Oregon College, and Dr. Margery Bailey of the Stanford 
University faculty. Dr. Bailey, besides teaching several classes and delivering a 
series of evening lectures, continues her long theatre career acting with many 
groups in both classic and modern plays and serving as academic director of 
several Shakespeare plays each season at the Festival. 

Dr. George F. Reynolds, Professor Emeritus, University of Colorado, is 
well-known as the benevolent host of numerous visiting professors at the 
summer sessions at Boulder and as one of the foremost authorities on the Eliza- 
bethan stage. He and Dr. Hardin Craig were lecturers at Birmingham and 
Stratford during last summer’s Shakespeare Festival. 

Professor T. M. Parrott is Professor Emeritus of English Literature at 
Princeton, a faithful contributor to the Bulletin in troubled days, and at 84 is 
welcome visiting professor at numerous universities, at present the University 
of Kentucky; author of William Shakespeare, Scribners, 1934; Shakespeare; 
Twenty-three Plays and the Sonnets, Scribner's, 1938; Shakespearean Comedy, 
Oxford, 1949. 

Professor Elmer E. Stoll, University of Minnesota, has been the leading 
Hamlet critic of the Historical School, ever since his publication of Hamlet: an 
Historical and Comparative Study, University of Minnesota, 1919. This essay 
has been followed by numerous other studies of Hamlet and of Shakespeare's 
dramatic art. 

Professor Hallett Smith, graduate of the University of Colorado, 1928 and 
Ph.D. Yale, 1934, taught at Williams College from 1931-1949 and now is 
Professor of English and Chairman of the Humanities Division of the California 
Institute of Technology. 

Thomas F. Connolly of Brooklyn, New York, has been pursuing his studies 
in English at Columbia University under the direction of Professor Ernest 
Brennecke, Jr., of the School of General Studies. 

Professor Henry W. Wells has been for many years contributor to both 
dramatic and aesthetic criticism and is now in charge of the Brander Matthews 
Dramatic Museum, Columbia University. 
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KATHARINE HEPBURN'S AS YOU LIKE IT 
By Mary Crapo HybDE 


ERNARD SHAW has remarked that he never believed it possible to be 
bad in the part of Rosalind. This charitable observation, coming from 
one of the world’s cruelest critics, makes one question the bitter, per- 

sonal attacks upon Miss Hepburn by supposedly more tender-hearted judges. 
Critics, it is granted, find themselves at an unusual disadvantage when dealing 
with a play by Shakespeare. They cannot slay a playwright already immortal, 
and to castigate a play which has been highly praised for centuries is unre- 
warding business to say the least. One may admire a critic’s courage for describ- 
ing As You Like It as “the most inane of all romantic comedies,” but his 
judgment is so far at variance with that of history that it serves ouly to mark 
his personal eccentricity. Most critics admit that both playwright and play are 
above effective reproach, and reserve their vigor, vengeance, and wit for two 
more vulnerable parts of any Shakespearean production—its acting and its 
staging. 

The latter is the more difficult to criticize for there is no prescribed way 
to produce Shakespeare. To say that the current production of As You Like It 
is stifled with scenery and would be more effectively played on a bare stage 
is an observation of doubtful value. To be sure Shakespeare wrote scenery into 
this play, as he did into all others, because the theatre of his day demanded it. 
Bui Shakespeare is not a period piece. To restrict the production of his plays 
to the bare replicas of the sixteenth century would be an unnecessary affecta- 
tion. Bare productions are possible, witness Shakespeare’s triumphant survival 
through many high school performances; but such bare showings are not al- 
ways desirable. Shakespeare is quite able to support the changes in staging 
conventions, a history marked by lavish costumes, spectacular scenery, and 
realistic stage effects. Miss Hepburn’s production is not an offending innova- 
tion. It is a legitimate interpretation, and one thai is honest and handsome. The 
snow, the smoke, the woodland notes, the borrowed songs from Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost, are wholly in keeping with the emendations common to the tradi- 
tion of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. At all times the 
Theatre Guild is modestly within the bounds of artistic license, and nowhere 
can it be accused of audacity in any way equal to that of an early production 
which drew the interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and incorporated it into Act V, of As You Like It. 


The director and stage designer of a Shakespearean play do not have 
much to fear from a critic because his observations which concern them are 
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matters of personal taste, and they have an equal right to hold an opposite 
opinion. It is different with the actors—they are at the critic’s mercy. By under- 
taking a famous Shakespearean role, actors at once suffer comparison with 
the elusive and illustrious dead. They discard the advantage which unknown 
plays give (where they and the author are alone in the secret and their inter- 
pretation may become synonymous with the character they play). They are 
doomed to contrast with the celebrated figures of the past whose powers are 
in the realm of mythology. Miss Hepburn, as Rosalind, has thrown in her cap 
with many of the famous darlings of all time. Doubtless she lacks the-tender- 
ness of Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Siddon’s smile of tragedy, the naivete of Mrs. Jordan, 
the sweetness of Lily Langtry, and the lovely voice of Ada Rehan, but she 
possesses other qualifications which any of her predecessors might envy. As 
Mr. Shaw would certainly remark if he could come one evening to the Cort 
Theatre, she is vot bad, she is very pleasing, and should be welcomed in her 
own right. Her interpretation is unostentatious and whole hearted. She gives 
herself to the play to a remarkable degree, as do the other actors, several of 
whom should be commended for excellent performances. 

Ernest Thesiger has captured, as few actors have, the philosophical signi- 
ficance of Jaques. He interprets the part, not with sour cynicism but with the 
gentle renaissance skepticism, the pleasing melancholy which Shakespeare in- 
tended. Mr. Thesiger’s rendition of the speech, which nightly stops the perform- 
ance, is subtle and effective, as is his whole concept of the part. William Prince 
also deserves credit for making much more than the usual lovely boy out of 
Orlando; he is manly, credible, and appealing. Aubrey Mather, as the banished 
Duke; both looks and plays his part in the proper mood; as does Whitford Kane, 
with Corin the shepherd, though he disappoints the audience by appearing so 
briefly. Bill Owen’s lack of success with Touchstone is in no way due to his 
lack of exertion. His is a fate common to actors unfortunate enough to be cast 
in the part of most of Shakespeare’s fools. Like them, he tries by bodily gym- 
nastics and facial contortion and speeding speech and enormous goodwill to 
make intelligible to a modern audience a character, uproarious to Elizabethans, 
and enigmatic to us. This infinitely desirable character in Elizabethan plays, 
the fool in motley, is one of the few dead characters in Shakespeare, and the 
only suggestion seen to conquer the present difficulty is to turn the part over 
to Ray Bolger to handle with complete independence. The result would ap- 
proximate, as closely as is now possible, the Elizabethan effect. 

Despite all strictures, the current As You Like It constitutes a delightful 
evening in the theatre. It charms the eye and the ear, as well as the memory 
and the spirit. Who is not interested in the most perfectly expressed thoughts 
on the subject of romantic love? The play is wholly lacking in the social mes- 
sage, the illumination of our present problems which critics seek, but it is 
full of the balm of which Thomas Heywood speaks, the brief retreat into 
joyous delights, from which one comes back to one’s work in the troubled 
world, refreshed and heartened. It is a privilege to see any Shakespeare play 
and such a sincere and successful effort as the present As You Like It should 
be gratefully received. 


New York City 
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DATING SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


By ALFRED HARBAGE 


UTURE discoveries about Shakespeare’s life are more apt to be made by 

Dr. Leslie Hotson than by anyone else. His ardor, technical equipment, 

methods, opportunities, and habit of success are in his favor. It does not 
follow that his proposals are all equally valuable, or that we must refrain from 
expressing uneasiness about the word discovery as he sometimes employs it. 
His most recent declaration, that the entire first series of 126 sonnets in Thomas 
Thorpe’s arrangement of 1609 was completed by the year 1589, is, at the 
moment of the present writing, meeting with an uncritical approval that bears 
witness to Dr. Hotson’s prestige and persuasiveness more than to the strength 
of the evidence adduced. There is, to be sure, a strong appeal to sentiment in 
the proposal. We are offered a youthful friend and lover, a sturdy English 
patriot and Protestant, a Shakespeare freed from the emotional thralldom to 
earls or other ‘great oneyers’ that elegant fancy so often insists upon. Al- 
though predisposed to think of Shakespeare as the kind of man portrayed in 
Dr. Hotson’s peroration, I believe he is mistaken in his interpretation of the 
topical allusions in the sonnets, and in his general position concerning their 
date. 

In the by now familiar article in The Atlantic of December, 1949, and in 
the opening chapter of the book published synchronously in England, Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets Dated and Other Essays, Sonnets 107, 123, and 124 are dated 
respectively 1589, 1587-89, and 1589. The “mortall Moone” of Sonnet 107 is 
read as an allusion to the crescent-shaped battle formation of the Spanish 
Armada, the “mortality” of which was spectacularly demonstrated in 1588. 
This particular gloss is new, but not the general reference of Sonnet 107 to the 
victory over the Armada or the theory that the poem was written in 1588. In his 
New Variorum edition of the sonnets, Professor Hyder Rollins notes Samuel 
Butler as advancing the theory in 1899, and there have been others since. Dr. 
Hotson marshals a body of evidence unknown to his predecessors, but his case 
displays no corresponding improvement in logic. He treats successive hypotheses 
as proven facts, identifies the part with the whole (as when he draws inferences 
from the phrase “pupil pen” in Sonnet 16), and oversimplifies literary history 
(as when he assumes that sonnets would not be written after the crest of the 
vogue had passed). We can, however, more profitably concern ourselves with 
the defects of his cause than with the defects of his case. 

All that we know certainly of Sonnets 107, 123, and 124 is that they were 
published in 1609. When we are told by Meres in 1598 that Shakespeare had 
written “‘sugred sonnets,” we are not told that he had written these sonnets. 
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None of the so-called “‘dating” sonnets is dated by its general theme. Each treats 
of the permanence of love and poetic beauty, and the transience of all else. The 


theme was ancient, and traditionally associated with a certain class of imagery. 
The couplet of 107, 


And thou in this shalt finde thy monument, 
When tyrants crests and tombs of brasse are spent. 


need not be applied in Dr. Hotson’s fashion, to the crowns and tombs of King 
Philip and Pope Sixtus (who, incidentally, were frustrated but not entombed 
in 1588). Although the allusion to “pyramids” in Sonnet 123 is clearly topical, 
we must remember that poets writing in defiance of Time were prone to think 
of the competitively defiant pyramids: they were, we might say, quite pyramid- 
conscious or pyramid-suggestible. Bronze memorials, pyramids, and poetry had 
all been brought together by Horace, 


Exegi monumentum ere perennius 
regalique situ pyramidum altius . . . 


The three sonnets in question, so far as their theme is concerned and their 
external form, could have been written in any one of the twenty-five or thirty 
years preceding their publication. Their style—by which is meant here their 
music and the condensation and integration of their language—suggests to me 
that they were written late rather than early in Shakespeare’s career. If com- 
pared with the sonnets incorporated in the early plays, with other lyrical passages 
in those plays, or with the narrative poems of Shakespeare, their distinction 
seems inescapable, and it is difficult to believe that they had been written by 
1589. This is a matter, however, that cannot be objectively debated. As to their 
topical imagery, we must note that Dr. Hotson fails to give a complete picture 
of what it has suggested to scholars. If “most scholars” have interpreted “‘mor- 
tall Moone” as applying to a living Elizabeth, it is because of their initial 
assumption that Shakespeare’s sonnet period was ¢c. i593—c. 1598. If shaken 
from this assumption, they would not necessarily do so. Intrinsically the case 
for its application to a deceased Elizabeth is the stronger, and when Dr. Hotson 
concentrates his attack upon the rival gloss, he is making an oblique use of 
authority and prolonging his fire upon the more vulnerable of two possible 
targets. Actually a considerable number of scholars, for a considerable period 
of time, have dated Sonnet 107 in 1603, and their case has been strengthened in 
recent years by Professor Mark Eccles “The ‘Mortal Moon’ Sonnet,” TLS, 
February 15, 1934, and by Professor Garrett Mattingly, “The Date of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet CVII,”” PMLA, September, 1933. Dr. Hotson should have coped 
fully with Eccles and Mattingly rather than with those adhering to a date in the 
‘nineties. The case may be put thus: before the date 1589 may be considered 
proved, it must not only be demonstrated as possible, but the date 1603 must be 
demonstrated as impossible. What follows will indicate the difficulty of such 
a task by illustrating the type of symbolism most current in 1603. Although, so 
far as I know, these illustrations have not been brought forward before, they 
have been easy enough to find. Nearly all are available in a single book, Volume 
I of Nichols’s Progresses of James I. By a very little research, the list could be 
lengthened indefinitely and even fortified with pictures. 
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Sonnet 107 reads as follows: 

Not mine owne feares, nor the “‘prophetick soule, 

Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true loue controule, 

Supposde as forfeit to a confin’d doome. 

The mortall Moone hath her eclipse indur’de, 

And the sad Augurs mock their owne presage, 

Incertenties now crowne them-selues assur’de, 

And peace proclaimes Oliues of endlesse age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmie time, 

My loue lookes fresh, and death to me subscribes, 

Since spight of him Ile liue in this poore rime, 

While he insults ore dull and speachlesse tribes. 
And thou in this shalt finde thy monument, 
When tyrants crests and tombs of brasse are spent. 


The early months of 1603 were among the blackest in English history: there 
was fear of Tyrone in Ireland, and of masterless men and malcontents in Eng- 
land; the Queen was dying and her successor unnamed; forty thousand Catholics 
were said to be ready to rise in arms if the successor should be James. “How was 
it possible,” said Thomas Dekker, “but that her sicknes should throw abroad 
an vniuersall feare, and her death an astonishment?’ Then, as if by miracle, 
the crisis passed, and James ascended the English throne in an almost hysterical 
outburst of national joy. That the astrological and historical background of 
1603 was appropriate for the allusions in Sonnet 107 has been sufficiently 
argued by Eccles and Mattingly. It may be granted that there had been more 
dire prognostications for ’88 than for 1603, but there seems to have been suf- 
ficient in the latter year, especially after the Queen was known to be dying. 
“That same 88.,” said Dekker, “which had more prophecies waiting at his 
heeles, than euer Merlin the Magitian had in his head, was a yeare of Iubile 
to this.”’* One J. Bowle, in an allusion which I cannot explain, wrote 

The spangled canopie of heauen’s vault, 

Cassiopea’s chaire but late receiued ; 
Astrologers great wonder did assault, 
To finde the cause; and yet were all deceiued. 
Eliza sent to heauen, the heauens had care 
A golden starrie throne for to prepare.* 


The chorus of lamentations for Elizabeth was succeeded by a chorus of pane- 
gytics for James—composed by Daniel, Drayton, Jonson, Dekker, Webster, 
and scores of lesser poets. If we can speak of such a thing as a season of imagery, 
this was the season of heavenly bodies, setting, rising, eclipsed, etc., and the 
season of olives of endless age. 

The moon had always been Elizabeth’s symbol. She had been Cynthia 
herself, or, as in Shakespeare, Cynthia’s “imperial vot'ress.” In the elegiac 
chorus of 1603, she is Luna, Delia, Cynthia, Phoebe, Belphoebe (all the moon), 


‘The Wonderfull Yeare 1603, ed. Grosart, Dekker’s Non-dramatic Works, 1, 87. 
*Ibid., I, 87. 
*Sorrowes Ioy, 1603, ed. Nichols, Progresses James I, I, 16. 
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or else the setting sun. Whether she could be described as a “mortal moon” or 
spoken of as “eclipsed” need not be debated theoretically. In Elizabetha quasi 
vivens, Henry Petowe writes, 

Luna’s extinct, and now beholde the sunne 

Whose beames soake up the moysture of all tears. 

A phoenix from her ashes doth arise, 

A king, at whose faire crowne all glory ayms, 

God graunt his royal vertues simpathize 

With late Eliza’s! so, God save King James! 


In a single volume’ issued by the “Cambridge Muses” in 1603, the image recurs 
constantly. Henry Campion writes, 
For Phoebe gone, a Phoebus now doth shine, 
Mars and Minerua’s champion lets him call, 
England’s strong shield, vnder whose sacred shine 
England may shake, but neare is like to fall. 
Shine Phoebus stil, neare may thy vertuous lights 
Eclipsed be with black obscured nights. 


From Edward Kellet we get, 
Take comfort, heauie minde, 
For though thy moone decaies, thy sun doth rise; 
Which (but shee, had any shin’d) 
Would, past all admiration, rule our skies, 
And now will farre surpasse 
The most large vnbound hopes we could expect . . . 


Thomas Walkington’s version of the metaphor casts James as Cynthius: 
Faire Cynthia’s dead: so is my Muse, she breathes; 
My muse it breathes; yet cannot speake for griefe. 
She’s dead, her death no life my Muse bequeathes, 
Sole Cynthius yeelds my dying muse releefe, 
Twixt both my liue-dead Muse as yron lies 
Between two adamants of equall prize. 


In the contribution of E.L., Elizabeth becomes the sun, but, observe, a sun 
eclipst: 
As late when Winter had cast off his weede 
Our sunne eclipst did set, oh, light most faire, 
Calme was the time, tempests and stormes agreed 
To hide their heads, and not disturbe the aire. 
Next morne, fair Phoebe, betime mounts on his steed, 
And to the azurd heauens makes repaire: 


Actually “mortal Moone” could have been applied to a living Elizabeth, with- 
out those sinister connotations with which Dr. Hotson invests the word “mor- 
tal.” King James in 1603 was called a “mortal God.”* The term “mortall 
Moone” aptly describes the Armada, but the continuation of the line “hath her 


*Harleian Miscellany, X, 337; italics mine. 
*Sorrowes loy, 1, 12, 20, 23, 24; italics mine. 
*John Savile, Salutatorie Poem, ed. Nichols, Prog. James I, I, 140. 
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eclipse indur’de’’ seems too gentle to express a mood of exultation over a great 
victory. The Armada had been destroyed. Elizabeth, in English sentiment of 
1603, had endured an eclipse. In the words “our Terrene Moone is now Eclipst,”’ 
so eagerly quoted by Dr. Hotson, Anthony is describing a defeat not a victory. 


In the numerous, and almost endless, panegyrics of James, Peace and 
Plenty, with olives as the symbol of both, provided the dominant theme. 
Richard Martin, welcoming the King on behalf of the Sheriffs of London at 
Stamford Hill in 1603, said “The people shall every one sit under his own 
olive tree, and anoynt himself with the fat thereof . . .”* For Thomas Dekker 
the olive tree had replaced the cedar: “The Cedar of her gouvernment which 
stood alone and bare no fruie, is changed now to an oliue, vpon whose spreading 
branches grow both Kings and Queenes.”’* The symbolism of the olive tree was 
used visually as well as verbally. Ben Jonson in describing the pageant at 
Temple Bar during the King’s welcome into London, says, “The first and prin- 
cipall person in the temple, was IRENE, or Peace, shee was placed aloft in a 
Cant; her attyre white, semined with starres, her haire loose and large: a wreathe 
of oliue on her head, on her shoulder a siluer doue: in her left hand, shee held 
forth an oliue branch, with a handfull of ripe eares, in the other a crowne of 
laurell, as notes of victorie and plentie.’’® It is little wonder that Gervase 
Markham wrote retrospectively that King James entered England not simply 
with an olive branch in his hand “‘but with a whole Forrest of Olives round 
about him .. .””*° 


The Horatian tradition behind the concluding couplet of Sonnet 107 has 
been mentioned above, but the question might arise of whether tyrants tombs 
would be mentioned, even privately, by an English writer in a poem associated 
with the death of Elizabeth. There is no real difficulty here. In the presence of 
Death, Elizabeth qualified poetically as a tyrant. One of the most eulogistic 
published epitaphs contains the lines, 


Loe, here for signe, how Death hath equall made 
The Princely scepter and the deluers spade." 


James Shirley seems to have remembered these lines in 1658 when he wrote, 


Sceptre and. Crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.!* 


If we were to give Shirley’s famous dirge any application other than ¢o the fatal 
contest of Ajax and Ulysses which seems to evoke it, it would probably be to the 
death of Cromwell because Shirley was a royalist. But poets have a faculty for 


"A Speach, ed. Nichols, Prog. James I, 1, 130. 
*The Wonderfull Yeare 1603, ed. Grosart, Dekker’s Works, I, 97. 


*Ben Jonson, His Part of Kirg James his Royall and Magnificent Entertainment, 1604, ed. Herford 
and Simpson, Works, VII, 106. 


“Honour in his Perfection, 1625, quoted by Mattingly, PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 721. 
“Excerpted by Nichols, Progresses Queen Elizabeth, II, 651. 
“Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, 1658. 
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confusing party lines. We are reminded of the strangely complimentary dirge 
in Cymbeline—celebrating the death of villainous Cloten: 


Fear no more the frown o’ th’ great; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke. 


But the reigning king is Cymbeline, no tyrant at all—indeed a capital fellow! 


The topical portion of Sonnet 123 reads as follows: 
No! Time thou shalt not bost that I doe change, 
Thy pyramyds buylt vp with newer might 
To me are nothing nouell, nothing strange, 
They are but dressings of a former sight: 
Our dates are breefe, and therefor we admire, 
What thou dost foyst vpon vs that is ould, 
And rather make them borne to our desire, 
Then thinke that we before haue heard them tould: 
Thy registers and thee I both defie.. . 


Dr. Hotson takes the “pyramyds buylt vp with newer might” to be the Egyptian 
obelisks set up in Rome by Pope Sixtus between 1586 and 1589. But if we con- 
sider the sonnet as being written in 1603, we need not go so far afield. As part 
of their welcome to King James, the companies of London and the foreign 
merchants commissioned hundreds of joiners and other craftsmen to erect 
imposing structures at various stations about the city and Westminster. Most 
of these were temple facades or triumphal arches, but they incorporated 
pyramids, and, in the opinion of Dekker at least, they put the obelisks of Sixtus 
in the shade: 


The Mausolzan tombe, 
The sixteene curious gates in Rome, 

Which times preferre, 
Both past and present, Neroe’s Theatre, 

That in one day was all gilt ore, 

Add to these more, 

Those columnes and those pyramids that won 
Wonder by height, the Colosse of the Sun; 
Th’ Aegyptian Obelisks are all forgotten, 
Onely their names grow great, themselves be rotten. 


Although the highest of the structures was no more than eighty feet, in the 
contemporary imagination “these wonders of wood clymde . . . into the clouds.” 
The structure at the Royal Exchange included four hollow pyramids lighted 
from within: “So did they shinne afarre off like crisolites, and sparkled like 
carbuncles.” The structure at the Entrance to Cheapside consisted of “‘pedes- 
talles, balles, and pyramides, devowring in their full upright heighth, from 
the ground line to the top, just 60 foote.”** Photographic reproductions of 
Stephen Harrison’s engravings, kindly placed at my disposal by Dr. Alice 


*Stephen Harrison, The Archs of Trivmph, 1603, text without plates printed by Nichols, Progresses 
James I, 1, 332; italics mine. 


“Thomas Dekker, The Magnificent Entertainment, 1604. 
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Vanesky, show the structure at Soper Lane to have had the most conspicuous 
pyramidal motif. Its two richly ornamented ‘‘pyramids” may be described as 
engaged obelisks and are quite impressive. Unfortunately no engraving survives 
for the “device” erected in the Strand, but it is thus described by Ben Jonson: 
“The inuention was a Raine-bow, the Moone, Sunne, and those Seuen Starres, 
which antiquitie hath styl’d the.Pleiades, or Vergiliae, aduanced betweene two 
magnificent Pyramid’s, of 70 foot in height, on which were drawne his Majesties 
seuerall pedigrees, Eng. and Scot.”"*® That there was available for purposes of 
allusion in Shakespeare’s immediate world of 1603, something novel, some- 
thing strange, pyramids built up with newer might from old models and there- 
fore mere dressings of the originals, seems indisputable. 

I have nothing to offer by way of interpretation of the imagery in Sonnet 
124. Nearly any year in Tudor and Stuart history offers events that would 
render the allusions in the first twelve lines topical in a sense, and the con- 
cluding couplet, although less widely applicable, seems to me invulnerably 
ambiguous. Dr. Hotson’s candidates no more than those of his predecessors can 
be confidently described as 


.... foles of time, 
Which die for goodnes, who haue liu’d for crime. 


One word may be added on the bearing of the date 1603 as opposed to 1588-89 
upon Shakespeare’s mood and character. His voice is missing among the poetic 
eulogists of Elizabeth and James in the “Wonderful Year.” The tone of the 
sonnets under discussion suggests to me a man quite willing to “sit out” the pub- 
lic excitements over a change in administration. I am not certain that such a 
mood of withdrawal in a young man in 1588 would be really engaging. The 
appeal to sentiment of the early dating diminishes upon reflection. 


Columbia University. 


*Ben Jonson, His Part of King James .. ., VIl, 106. 
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MORALITY PLAYS AND ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 
By HARDIN CRAIG 


HAVE long been dissatisfied with the way in which morality plays have 

been treated by historians of the drama, and I believe that my dissatisfac- 

tion arises from the fact that these dramatic historians have begun with a 
serious error and could hardly have been expected to get matters straight after 
they had made a faise start. This is unfortunate, since the conception underlying 
the morality play lived on and became, as I hope to show, a matter of very great 
importance in the understanding of Elizabethan drama and of Shakespeare. 

The morality play is a distinctive form of drama, and I take it for granted 
that it must have been a definite invention.’ Its definitive technical features are 
obvious. It lacks personal motivation or any inward struggle. In the type form 
of the morality play the hero is not an individual but a symbol of humanity as 
a whole. Thus the hero proceeds on the highway of life usually accompanied 
by certain abstract domestic virtues. At a certain point he is met by the figures 
of various abstract vices or sins who represent temptation. They say to him, 
“Come with us,” and without any struggle of conscience or weighing of reasons 
he goes away with these tempters. He dwells with them for a time in apparent 
enjoyment until an abstract virtue called Repentance or Conscience appears and 
says in his turn, “Come with me,” and in the same mechanical fashion Humanum 
Genus ot Mankind complies with the new request. Typical Man may live to old 
age in this excellent company; but, since it is inevitable that he should die a sin- 
ner, he meets with some such old-gentlemanly vice as Avarice, who beckons 
him and says ‘Come with me.” Mankind again joins up without struggle with 
the agents of Satan. Salvation comes by its only road, the road of grace—by way 
of Shrift, Penance, Intercession, and Divine Grace. All art forms when they 
have been established regularly undergo specialization, and specialization was 
easy, one might say inevitable, in the case of the morality play. The type form 
dealt with man in the most general manner, but it quickly broke up in the ways 
in which human life breaks up, namely according to age, sex and occupation. 
Instead of Homo one finds Juventus; instead of the World one finds the School 
or the Court, and so on. 

The question is, did the full-scope morality continue to the end? The 
answer is, of course it did; for since it was no matter of temporary fashion, it 
could not readily pass away. Very excellent morality plays have also been 
written in very recent times. The doctrine of man’s salvation is the oldest and 
most clearly defined of all Christian doctrines, and is the oldest morality theme. 


*See J. M. Manly, “Literary Forms and the New Theory of the Origin of Species,” MP, IV (1907), 
577-95. 
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The doctrine is fundamental to the Mass and to absolution. It was the common 
text of sermons and the test of orthodoxy. It was the basal idea of the Corpus 
Christi play, which derived it from the cursus of the Liturgical Year. The plan 
of salvation was not and is not bounded by theology. Since it conforms so ade- 
quately to the situation of man on earth, it is one of the great controlling pat- 
terns in the critical philosophy of life. We may therefore expect to find general- 
ized representations of life whose theological connections are not immediately 
apparent, but which present nevertheless human life with as broad a scope and 
as general a significance as the typical morality play itself. There are many such 
representations in later Elizabethan drama, and, as we shall see, it is not difficult 
to show a continuity in Tudor drama from the full-scope morality with clearly 
religious purposes to later great secular representations of the issues of typical 
human life as universal in application as Everyman itself. 


There is, as I said at the beginning, a widely accepted theory of the origin 
of the moral play which is wrong. It has confused the thinking of literary 
historians for three generations. It is thought that the earliest recorded morality 
is the Pater Noster play anciently acted at York, also at Beverley and Lincoln; 
but such is not the case, since the Pater Noster play was probably not a typical 
morality play at all. The original error comes from the misinterpretation of a 
casual phrase in an English work of John Wyclif, De Officio Pastorali, cap. xv 
(1378): “herfore freris han taught in England the Paternoster in Engli3sch 
tunge, as men seyen in the play of York.’’* This has been interpreted naturally, 
but wrongly, from the preamble to a return of the ordinances of the guild 
Orationis Domini of the city of York (1389) as the first morality play: 


Once upon a time, a Play setting forth the goodness of the Lord’s Prayer was 
played in the city of York; in which play all manner of vices and sins were held 
up to scorn, and the virtues held up to praise. 


A computus of this guild (1399) shows that one play in what was apparently 
a series was called Accidia (Sloth), one of the Seven Deadly Sins.* 


It is easy to see that the name of the play, the Pater Noster play, came from 
the widely used and deeply important theme and doctrine of the Pater Noster 
from early periods in the history of the Church. The Pater Noster was crucially 
placed in the warfare of the sins and virtues for the soul of man. Therefore a 
Pater Noster play must have dealt with this theme, and the matter is made more 
specific by the circumstances that each of the seven supplications of the Lord's 
Prayer was a means of salvation and protection against one of the Seven Deadly 
Sins. Scholars at once jumped to the conclusion that the Pater Noster play of 
York must have been a dramatisation of the Psychomachia of Prudentius. But 
it is not easy to see how the Psychomachia of Prudentius, which has been 
universally cited as a source, could have been rendered processionally and 
cyclically in drama. In Prudentius we have a series of Homeric debates between 
the single figures of Ira and Patientia, Superbia and Humilitas, and so on 
through the list of the Seven Deadly Sins on the one hand and the four cardinal 


*English Works, ed. Mathew, E.E.T.S., p. 429. 
*York Plays, ed. Lucy Toulmin Smith, p. xxix. 
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and the three theological virtues (seven in all) on the other. The theme in 
this form is, however, unknown in English morality plays. No morality play is 
built in any such way as that supposed from the York and Beverley records, 
except one late French morality, which has about it no suggestion of cyclic or 
processional form. 

I have long entertained a theory as to the nature of the Pater Noster play. 
I repeat it in the hope that it will serve to make the situation clear.* I recognize 
of course its speculative character and the tenuous nature of the evidence that 
supports it. 

The references to a Pater Noster play at Lincoln, though small in number, 
suggest another solution of the question of what the Pater Noster play actually 
was. Among the rolls of Bishop Lexington’s episcopal Registry at Lincoln there 
is a list of the mayors and bailiffs of Lincoln, with a set of brief local annals.* 
Among the entries in these annals are notices of the performance of plays at 
Lincoln. A Corpus Christi play is mentioned twice. A Ludus de Pater Noster 
appears four times (21st of Richard II, 12th of Henry IV, and 3rd and 35th of 
Henry VI), and there are other interesting plays, which must have been of suf- 
ficient importance to be used as substitutes for the two longer plays. In the 20th 
year of Henry VI (1441-2) a Ludus Sancti Laurentii, in the 26th of Henry VI 
(1447-8) ; a Ludus Sancte Susanne; in the 31st of Henry VI (1452-3) a Ludus 
de Kyng Robert of Cesill; in the 34th of Henry VI (1455-6) a Ludus de Sancta 
Clara. Canon Rock,* apparently quoting the same or a similar document, men- 
tions a Ludus de Sancto lacobo at Lincoln. There is something formal about this 
list, sincc the subjects throughout are saints, conspicuous for their resistance to 
various ones of the Seven Deadly Sins. King Robert of Sicily was not a saint, 
but he was conspicuous for his struggle with Pride. Santa Clara overcame Glut- 
tony; Santa Susanna overcame Lechery; St. Laurence conquered Avarice. St. 
James may be said to have won a battle against Wrath. There is an odd mention 
of a play of St. Dionysius at York, where there was also a Pater Noster play. 
In 1455 Robert Lazingby bequeathed to the fabric of his Church of St. Dionysius 
in York a playbook (/adum originale Sancti Dionysii). If this was part of the 
Pater Noster play of York, we may be sure that it illustrated the warfare 
against Envy. Finally, when the guilds had nearly all been suppressed at York, 
the last two performances of the Pater Noster play (1558, 1572) were in charge 
of the still unsuppressed Guild of St. Anthony, and for the sake of completeness 
one might be allowed the supposition that there was once at York a play on St. 
Anthony, since his life seems to illustrate with great aptness resistance to the 
sin of Sloth. 

According to the theory here advanced, the Pater Noster play anciently 
performed at York, Beverley, and Lincoln was not a morality play, but was a 
group of miracle or saints’ plays clearly and ingeniously connected with the 
Pater Noster theme, that is, the theme of the warfare between the Seven Deadly 
Sins and the Seven Christian Virtues. There seems to be a grouping together of 
sin-resisting saints, a number of them, about the tenth Sunday after Trinity 


‘See The Nation (N. Y.), May 13, 1917, p. 563. 
A. F. Leach, “ Some English Plays and Players,” Furnivall Miscellany (1901), 205 ff. 
*Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, II, 378. 
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Sunday in the Sanctorale of the Breviary, which gives the suggestion of a cycle 
of saints who warred successfully against the Seven Deadly Sins. In any case, it 
may be said that no faithful presentation of Prudentius’ debate between virtues 
and vices could have had the features of a full scope morality, and it is very 
difficult to see how such a performance could have been cyclic or processional. 
Let it be remembered that the typical morality play is not of that form. It has 
one hero and belongs to a fixed stage. 


In consequence of the fall of Adam man is destined to die in sin unless 
he be saved by the intervention of divine grace and by repentance. It is the 
presentation of man in this situation in perfectly general terms that is the 
essence of the morality play. St. Augustine has a notable phrase: Merito autem 
videretur iniustum ... Si non esset ipsa universa ex Adam massa damnata. 
The concept of divine justice with which man is confronted is a part of the 
larger concept of divine justice stemming from God and exemplified in the 
creation of the universe. This is the constant position of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and other theologians.* When sin exists in man, it is a completing element, so 
that man not only desires the temporary good but hates the permanent good; 
but man may have his will purged by the infusion through grace into his soul 
of the four cardinal virtues and the three theological virtues, so that he now 
desires the permanent good.° 


Out of man’s situation arose what might be described as the fundamental 
religious issue in the history of Christianity. It received innumerable treatments 
from many points of view. Some of these are allegorical and pictorial, and of 
these some received literary treatment. I wish to suggest that the casual appear- 
ance of allegorical figures in early drama or of any one of these allegorical 
presentations does not make of the drama in question a morality play and can- 
not be shown even to look in that direction. The true morality play when it 
came into existence was a definite invention whose background was man’s need 
of salvation and whose essence was the presentation of man as Mankind, Homo, 
Humanum Genus, Everyman, and as the hero of this play. The earliest morality 
plays are allegories, perfectly general in scope. They are not all composed of 
the same set of scenes and issues, and did not need to be, since there were at 
hand various ways of looking at the general career of sinful man on earth. One 
of the oldest forms is that of the Four Daughters of God, or the Reconciliation 
of the Heavenly Virtues suggested by the 85th Psalm: “Mercy and Truth are 
met together: Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other.” The mere 
introduction of this ancient débat into Ludus Coventriae, for example, does not 
make of it or of Play 11 a morality play. The contest of the Virtues and Vices 
as presented in the Psychomachia of Prudentius is undoubtedly a form of this 
conflict.° Gieux des sept vertuz et des sept pechiez were played at Tours in 


"Letter to Optatus, Migne, Patrologiae Latinae, XXXIII, col. 859. 

8See Summa Theologica, 1-II, question 87, article 3, the body of the article and the reply to objec- 
tion 3; ibidem, Supplement, question 99, article 1; on original sin and eternal punishment see Sum- 
ma Theologica, 1-II, question 87, article 5. These are merely some of the Joci, but give an adequate 
idea of the doctrine. 

*For points in the preceding discussion I am indebted to Father J. B. Dwyer, S.J., of the Graduate 
School, University of North Carolina 
“Fully traced by Creizenach, Geschichte des neneren Dramas, rev. ed., I, 466 ff. 
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1390,” and there is a sixteenth-century morality, Moralité des sept péchés mor- 
tels et des sept vertus in Mystéres et moralités du manuscript 617 du Chantilly.* 
So also the besieged castle motive is a general allegorical theme but is not of 
itself a dramatic theme. Its appearance in the Digby Mary Magdalen does not, 
therefore, make of that play a morality in the true sense. We might also have 
had dramatic use of the Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, and the theme does 
appear in France. There is of course a familiar use of the Dance of Death, so 
much so that Sir Edmund Chambers seems to make of that an inevitable feature 
of the general morality.** It is brilliantly used in Everyman and it determines 
the issue in The Pride of Life. But even the theme of the certainty and inescap- 
able nature of death is not absolutely sive gua non in morality plays. Neither is 
the structural element in Everyman inevitable, the abandonment of man by all 
of his worldly acquisitions, such as Strength, Riches, Friends and Kinsfolk, a 
theme appearing in Barlaam and Josaphat and known elsewhere. These crea- 
tions, any of which may be used, are all secondary and merely contributory. The 
original morality must, whatever current devices it may have used, have been 
an allegorical play of perfectly general significance of which mankind was the 
hero and his salvation the plot. Such a form can hardly have come about by 
any gradual process of the amalgamation of elements. No literary forms have 
ever done so. They are always the result of invention, and the morality play did 
not come into being because writers became more and more allegorical and used 
more and more allegorical elements until finally they somehow produced a 
morality play. 


Morality plays, either full-scope or particularized, form a very extensive 
element in Tudor drama. Romantic plays with morality contamination are still 
more numerous, and morality plays, moreover, continued to be written through- 
out the whole Tudor period. 


Historians of the drama seem sometimes to have thought that any play 
which had allegorical figures in it was a morality play, a thing which does not 
follow, since throughout medizval literature and art there is nothing commoner 
than allegorical figures. Their introduction into plays is of no necessary signifi- 
cance. The morality play is a special kind of play in which mankind, symbol- 
ically or allegorically presented, works out his only possible salvation. The York 
records tell us plausibly nothing about the origin of the morality play. Since 
this is true, what then was the origin of the morality play? 


In answer one would say that there is no very early morality play pre- 
served in any country—none that can be safely dated much earlier than the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and English moralities do not rest, as one 
would naturally expect, on French or other so far discovered continental or- 
iginals. In the French field there is little to be found. From 1426 comes a 
reference to a lost play about the Heart and the Five Senses, a subject indicative 
of advanced specialization of the form. Bien-Avisé, Mal-Avisé, is dated in 1439, 


*Julleville, La Com., pp. 44, 78; Creizenach, op. cit., 1st ed., I, 470. 
*Ed. G. Cohen, Paris, 1920, pp. 39-79. 
* Med. St., II, 153. 
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but seems to have been played in 1396."* It presents two contrasted careers, the 
Good Boy-Bad Boy theme, and is a forerunner of the later morality by Simon 
Bougoine, L’Homme just et L’Homme mondaine, acted before Louis XII. 
L’Homme pecheur, also a late play, tells the story of wayward youth and his 
defection, with a salvation not unlike the English group. Les Enfants de Main- 
tenant, fifteenth century, is elaborate and sophisticated; so also is Adrienne de 
la Vigne’s Honneur des Dames (c. 1500). And so with others. If the French 
stage produced full-scope moralities dealing with man and his salvation, they 
no longer exist. The Dutch field too presents nothing significant. Dutch morali- 
ties were written on set subjects for prizes, apparently in answer to proposed 
questions, such as, What is the greatest mystery (service) which God has 
brought forth for the happiness of man? In Germany there is nothing signifi- 
cant of the original concept. Allegorical figures and questions are hopelessly 
contaminated with Fastnachtspiele. 

There is, on the other hand, an astonishing number of morality plays 
in English. The morality play began definitely as a form of popular literature 
and passed from anonymity into the hands of individual authors. Of this we 
may be sure. The popular group, most of which are certainly pre-Tudor, are 
quite general. Many of those by individual authors are so, or are very simply 
particularized. The morality seems to have suited the English temperament, 
and it never loses entirely its seriousness, its moral or moralistic quality. The 
Pride of Life, a fragment but revealed by its prologue as a highly developed 
play, is the oldest manuscript preserved (c. 1400), but it is not necessarily the 
oldest play in point of composition. That honor may belong to the badly degen- 
erated morality of Mankynd, which is very simple in its elements. Mankynd 
meets with Mercy and is instructed. He nevertheless takes up with New-guise, 
Nowadays, and Naught. Mischief counsels Mankynd and makes him promise 
to commit sins and crimes. Mankynd rejects the teachings of Mercy, but is 
nevertheless smitten with Conscience. The vices encourage him to hang himself, 
bring him a rope. Mercy returns and restores him. Mankynd is a very badly 
degenerated version of what was once a typical morality. The Castle of Per- 
severance is the masterpiece of moralities. It was evidently a play on popular 
lines and was no doubt the pride of some mediaeval English town. The author 
or authors knew the whole range of mediaeval moral allegory—the World, the 
Flesh and the Devil, the Good and Bad Angels, the Seven Deadly Sins, the 
Besieged Castle motive, and the Debate of the Four Daughters of God; even 
the Dance of Death theme. The career and the end of Mankind or Humanum 
Genus is perfectly orthodox. The play shows evidences of revision, and in a 
simpler form The Castle of Perseverance may be of almost any age. In its present 
form it seems to date from the earlier half of the fifteenth century. Everyman, 
the most brilliant of full-scope moralities, is well known. Now regarded as Eng- 
lish and not Dutch in origin, it may well be the re-composition of an older play. 
Its style, however, indicates that in its present form it belongs to the end of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. Only its simplicity pleads for 
an earlier date. Wisdom, slightly specialized, is nevertheless an old play, since 
it deals exactly with the nature and terms of human salvation. 


*Julleville, Rép. com., 39, 67, 72. 
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There is then no definite knowledge as to the origin of the morality play, 
no play which can be said to be the first typical example. The form would seem 
to have originated in England and possibly in the fourteenth century. 


Mundus et Infans, dated in 1522, although it is probably older, is a biogra- 
phical play of the most general significance. Child, poor and naked, prays to 
Christ because he is conceived in iniquity and born in sin. World clothes him 
and names him Love, Lust and Liking, soon changed to Manhood. World 
knights him and hands him over to the Seven Deadly Sins. Whereupon Man- 
hood has seven years of high jinks. Conscience appears and argues with him. 
Folly participates in the debate and so does Shame. Conscience seeks aid of 
Perseverance. Manhood, old and broken by vicious living, longs for death. 
Repentance comes, and the play stops. Lusty Juventus, a dully written play, 
has the same general bearing and pretty much the same machinery and char- 
acters. The Interlude of Youth, an excellently constructed play, shows Riot and 
Charity contending for Juventus and the ultimate defeat of the Seven Deadly 
Sins by Charity and Humility. Impatient Poverty has also a general figure in the 
old manner. Albion Knight, a fragment, is a morality with political bases, but 
is none the less in the old tradition. The Trial of Treasure has a special interest, 
in as much as the hero Just, although assailed by sins and vices, lives a good life 
from the beginning to the end. The Longer Thou Livest the More Fool Thou 
Art shows also an interesting specialization. The hero Moros is corrupt from 
start to finish, and the play is a sort of miniature Life and Death of Mr. Badman. 
A group beginning with Wisdom, Who is Christ approach man’s salvation 
through the mind, since “Wit” is salvation. This group includes the excellent 
The Marriage of Wit and Science. The Tide Tarrieth No Man is a very generai 
and very savage satire on commercial life, and All for Money, a social play, 
is one of the grimmest of moralities. Certain school plays, although limited to 
the treatment of youth, are among the most telling of all moralities. I refer 
particularly to that pitiful and awful play Nice Wanton and also to the similar 
but less convincing The Disobedient Child. These selections from anonymous 
plays will serve to define the trend and temper of English moralities. Plays by 
individual authors, of which there are considerable numbers, do not introduce 
many important new features. 


I pass over a dozen or more early Tudor moralities and a score or more of 
Elizabethan moralities. All retain to some degree at least the characteristic of 
the form. There is a character who represents symbolically and generally man- 
kind in some age or station, and all of them relate to moral conduct conceived 
allegorically in terms of virtues and vices. Some of them, such as Medwall’s 
Nature and Wilson’s Three Ladies of London, are general in their significance 
and typical in form. Since the morality offered considerable range of invention 
and freedom of thought, it must have stimulated the romantic drama, as it cer- 
tainly must have generalized it and deepened it in moral significance. Its basal 
idea is the fate of man, which may be youth, manhood, or old age. It might 
represent the whole contest with all sin or special contests with particular sins. 
It might occupy a variety of fields, such as school, church, politics, and society. 
The question we have to ask is, did its hero, who was man, persist ? 
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In romantic drama the traces of the morality are obvious and distinct. A 
central figure resembling that of the morality appears in Horestes, Cambises, 
Selimus, Locrine, Mucedorus, and others; and of course in the kindred minor 
species of Prodigal Son plays, such as Acolastus, The Disobedient Child, The 
Glass of Government, Jacob and Esau, Jack Juggler, The Prodigal Son, Nice 
Wanton, Common Conditions, The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune and 
possibly Sir Clyomeon and Sir Clamides (in both of which latter there is an over- 
whelming mixture of romantic materials). Apius and Virginia allegorizes chas- 
tity. There is a rebellious son in Selimus. A Warning for Fair W>men, a murder 
play, is moralistic in technique. The old King Leir is not without morality 
features. The same is true of A Looking Glass for London, The Wounds of 
Civil War, and, I think, Summer’s Last Will and Testament. The question is, 
Are we permitted to carry over the morality play general hero into Greene and 
Marlowe? Did the morality play contribute anything to the dominant hero of 
romantic drama whose invention has been attributed to Marlowe? If we can 
cross this bridge, we shall be on safe ground. It is possible that Tamburlaine in 
his creator's mind was a generalized figure symbolizing man as conqueror urged 
on by the moral, or immoral, quality of ambition. Barabas in The Jew of Malta 
seems even a better case than Tamburlaine, who, however, is the more complete 
and the more formal. But it is Dr. Faustus that affords the crucial instance. The 
play has unmistakable features of the morality—the Good and the Evil Angels, 
the Seven Deadly Sins, and a definite contest for the soul of Faustus. Dr. Faus- 
tus is a morality play which lacks Shrift, Intercession, and Salvation, although 
in the end the hero cries out loudly for these things. In Dr. Faustus the morality 
play has become a romantic tragedy. If this is true of Dr. Faustus, it is also true 
of dozens of other Elizabethan tragedies, and of course it is true, whether con- 
scious imitation enters the picture or not. The Elizabethan English had, not 
only in drama, but in all lines, a strong consciousness of the representative 
nature of all action and the significance for weal or woe of human conduct in 
its variations from the safe norm of ethical behavior. These features appear in 
Sidney's and Spenser's characters and elsewhere. The Elizabethans were nothing 
if not moral, and, if we may judge by the Mirror for Magistrates and other 
mirror literature of the age, they were extremely sensitive to tragical moral 
issues. 

As to Shakespeare, it is part of his greatness that practically all of his char- 
acters have general as well as individual significance. In many of his major 
characters there is a definite pattern of aberration like that of the full-scope 

norality. According to this, man wanders away from the true path always under 
mistake or the deceptions of evil. He eventually comes to himself either through 
his own conscience or through the forces of justice and truth. At the end he is 
the same man, but he is weakened by error and sin. He stands condemned, a 
subject of tragic retribution. Take the case of Macbeth. 


Holinshed’s Chronicles of Scotland furnished Shakespeare with a perfect 
morality theme, and it is derived primarily from the chronicle of Macbeth. 
Shakespeare followed that and the chronicle of King Duncan with all essential 
fidelity. What he borrows from the chronicle of King Duff serves only to in- 
crease the sin of Macbeth and to provide him in the character of Lady Macbeth 
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with a reinforcement of his temptation to sin. Note his career of aberration with 
the morality figure in mind. He is a warrior normally and greatly in the service 
of his King and country. This we learn from the Wounded Sergeant and from 
Ross. He is seduced by the Witches, clearly powers of evil, who exemplify the 
morality doctrine that Satan is a deceiver. He murders his King, who was also 
his guest, and follows his course of sin and crime. In order to bolster himself 
up he eagerly drinks in further delusion from the agents of evil. He clings to 
his delusions like Everyman and goes down fighting. But he does go down, and 
at the end he stands, as mankind must stand, face to face with divine retribu- 
tion. This ending is Shakespeare’s own, and it embodies a definition of evil 
which Shakespeare everywhere endorses and which does not differ one iota 
from the conception of evil which pervades the morality plays: 


And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. 


Instead of Macbeth I might with equal propriety have chosen Othello, or 
King Lear, or Mark Antony. Indeed, the applicability of the moral play theme 
is limited throughout Elizabethan tragedy in exactly the ways we saw it limited 
in morality plays themselves. These we say dealt with the fate of man in quite 


general terms and had varying degrees of general symbolization of the life and 
career of man on earth. 
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“MY NAME IS PISTOL CALL’D” 


By PAUL A. JORGENSEN 


WT SORTS well with your fierceness,”* comments King Henry approv- 
iT ingly upon learning the identity of the soldier from whom issues the 
mighty voice. But Henry seems to have been the last to applaud Shake- 
speare’s naming of Ancient Pistol. In fact, the New Variorum Edition of 2 
Henry IV (1940) cites in this connection only attempts to find better reasons 
than the obvious for Shakespeare’s choice. Two explanations by Halliwell are 
offered: (1) Pistail and Bardoulf are names appearing in a muster roll of 
artillerymen serving at the siege of St. Laurens des Mortiers in 1435; (2) the 
Italian pistdlfo is translated by Florio in 1611 as ‘‘a roguing beggar, a cantler, 
an upright man that liveth by cosenage.” These suggestions show, at least, an 
awareness that the name must have meant more to Shakespeare than it does 
to us. 


More recently Leslie Hotson has sought to recapture for modern readers 
the flavor which once made Pistol rival Falstaff in popularity. Generally suc- 
cessful in this attempt, Hotson nevertheless slights the name of his hero, and 
thereby misses an interesting source of the ancient’s former appeal. 


For the pistol does not mean to us what it meant to Elizabethans. it is now 
the most genteel of firearms, intimate, covert, and sinister in literary connta- 
tion. The pistol of the sixteenth century was an unruly, blusteriig weapon, 
still in the experimental stage as an abbreviated harquebus, and its use required 
strength and discretion. “Being overcharged,” wrote one veteran cificer, “it 
shakes in a mans hand, so that often it touches neyther man nor horse. If the 
charge be too little, it pierceth nothing to speake of.’ 


While firearms in general were long in gaining respect,‘ the pistol, as the 
most erratic of weapons, was in a class by itself. “Among those that professe 
armes,” wrote one authouity, “it is so assured a principle that a troope of Speares 
should beate and overthrowe a troope of Pistols, that who so seemeth to doubt 
thereof is taken to be but a meanly p~actised souldier.”* Sir John Smythe, 
admittedly partial to archery, warned ‘of the pistol’s notorious inaccuracy: 


*Henry V, IV, i, 63. 
*“Ancient Pistol,” Yale Review, XXXVIII (1948), 41-66. 
"Roger Williams, A Briefe Discourse of Warre (London, 1590), p. 36. 


““For nearly a century after the invention of fire-arms writers speak disparagingly of them, and, in- 
deed, their effect gave a moral, rather than a physical, superiority to the side using them.” M. J. D. 
Cockle, A Bibliography of English Military Books up to 1642 and of Contemporary Foreign Works 
(London, 1900), p. 11. 


*The Politicke and Militarie Discourses of the Lord de La None, (London, 1587), p. 198. 
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Pistolettiers are not to worke any effect against squadrons or troupes of horsmen 
or footmen above 10. or 15. yardes off at the furdest, and if it be ene to 
enemie single, then they are not to discharge their peeces above 4. or 5. yardes 
off; unles they wil faile 5. times, before they hit once, so uncertaine are those 
weapons of fire.® 


Smythe refers for support to any captain of experience. 

The pistoleer on horseback had a special reputation for inaccuracy. His 
formidable difficulties are acknowledged by even the most ardent Elizabethar: 
advocate of firearms. The mounted pistoleer, according to Humphrey Barwick, 
must accustom his horse to “feare neither the cracke nor the fire: and that 
downe, he must learne to occupie his bridle hande, his Pistoll, and his spurs in 
due time and forme, all at one instant.’ Comic possibilities were inevitable, 
and that Shakespeare was not blind to them is shown in Prince Hal's sarcastic 
praise of Douglas as “he that rides at high speed and with his pistol kills a 
spars ow flying.’’* 

The pistol was not only comically inaccurate; it often missed fire. In a 
charge, complained Colonel Roger Williams, “divers Pistolls faile to goe off.’ 
Sir John Norris had occasica to verify this truth in a newsworthy manner. At 
the battle of Suthfield in 1587, the first charge was given by Norris, 


who with his pistoll in his hand offered to discharge it on a brave man, but his 
pistol! would not go off, which he seeing, stroke it on the head of his enemie 
and overthiew him.?° 


Knowledge of this failing was not confined to military experts. In The Atheist’s 
Tragedy the hero's life is saved because a pistol, aimed from 


so neare 
A distance that he sha’ not shunne the blow, 


does not perform.” 

The pistol had only one universally acknowledged distinction: its astonish- 
ing report. Though smaller than other firearms, it was scarcely less noteworthy 
for its flashing fire and percussion. It could terrify both man and horse, without 
hitting either. Sincere tribute to its fearful sound is paid by De la Noue: “‘As 
for the terror af the speare, it is not of so great efficacie as is the astonishment 
that the pistoil bringeth at the cracke.”’** 

Fitting tribute, one might add, for Ancient Pistol, whose only military use- 
fulness was in ‘'s “killing torgue.’’** Though his boy marvels at hearing “so 
full a voice issue frou1 so empty a hvart,'** did not this voice terrify an enemy 





Disiuation , Observations, and Orde» Mrlitarie (London, 1594), pp. 204-5. 

"A cite A Disc courss, Concerning the force and effect of all manwall weapon: of fire (London, 
1594?), sig. H %. The failings of 2 troop of “reiters,”” or mounted pistolee:s, ~re described by Sir 
Charles Omer: * Cases were know: where a man shot crooked, and bri his neighl, sour, or blew off the 
ears of his ows horse.” A Nistory of the Art of War in the Sixteenth Century (N. Y., 1937), p. 86. 

*i Henry 'V, Ti, ii, 379. 

°A Brisje Discourse of Warre, pr. 35-6. 

John Stow, "be Annales of Englan? (London, 1605), p. 1233. 

"The Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur, ed. Collins (London, 1878), I, 103. 

"The Politick: and Militarie Discourses, p. 199. 

"Henry V, Ill, ii, 35. 

“Ibid., IV, iv, 71. 
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“MY NAME IS PISTOL CALL’D” 


into submission, and dic it not discharge “‘as prave words at the pridge as you 
shall see in a summmer’s day” ?** 


University of California, Los Angeles 


“[bid., Ill, vi, 66. The obvious physiological associations of pistol need no gloss for any audience 
of typical alertness iti such matters, but the r2zader may wish to consult Eric Partridge’s Shakespeare's 
B.wdy (London, 1947), ¢ 1%6 Apart from a scene or so in 2 Henry IV, these associations, though 
grossly comic, add little to ure charactet‘zation of Ancient Pistol. 





1 KING HENRY THE FOURTH, Ul, iv, 315 ff. 
By SA’ UEL N. BoGoraD 


N THE famous tavern scene of 1 King Henry IV (Il, iv, 315 ff., Kittredge 
edition of Shakespeare’s Works), the following dialogue occurs: 


Hostess. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of the court at door would speak 
with you. He says he comes from your father. 


Prince. Give him as much as will make him a royal man, and send him back 
again tu my mother. 


The play on the words zobleman and royal man is well known and has been 
sufficiently explained in all modern texts. Curiously enough, however, there has 
been no explanation of Prince Hal’s reference to his mother. 

King Henry IV married his first wife, Mary de Bohun, in 1380, and Prince 
Hal was a child of this marriage. Mary died in 1394, five years before Henry 
succeeded Richard II on the throne of England in 1399. The dialogue quoted 
above, placed in its dramatic time sequence, occurs shortly before Hal leaves to 
lead the King’s forces against Hotspur at Shrewsbury, where the royal forces 
were victorious in 1403. 

The question arises why Prince Hal refers to his mother, who has been 
dead for almost ten years. Taken at its face value, Hal’s directive to the Hostess 
to give the messenger a coin and to send him back to Hal’s mother makes an 
effective contrast to the Hostess’s remark that the nobleman had come from 
Hal's father. But there is nothing in his statement to indicate that the Prince's 
mother is dead. Nor is it likely that Shakespeare is here merely taking liberties 
with historical fact, as he has often done in other aspects of the play, to give 
the impression that Hal’s mother is still alive, when she is in fact dead. The 
reference may be explained on the basis of Hal’s irritation at being interrupted 
in taunting Falstaff by the arrival of this messenger. 

Hal has just exposed the absurd exaggerations in Falstaff’s account of the 
robbery at Gadshill. He seems bent on pursuing his advantage, despite Fal- 
staff's, “Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me!” (311), when the Hos- 
tess interrupts to inform him of the messenger’s arrival. Hal’s instant dismissal 
of the nobleman and his immediate return to the hilarity of exposing Falstaff 
indicate that he is at the moment better satisfied to stay at the tavern than to 
concern himself with messengers from court. He is, in fact, so irritated at the 
interruption of his fun that he tells the Hostess to send the messenger back to 
his mother. Hal’s mother being dead, the dismissal amounts to a wish that the 
messenger were also dead. Those present in the tavern with Hal would have no 
difficulty in understanding the subtlety of this remark. 
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1 KING HENRY THE FOURTH, il, iv, 3:5 f. 77 


There is no reason to suppose that Hal thought of his dead mother as 
being in Hell, but the closest modern parallel to what he says to the Hostess is, 
“Tell the messenger to go to the Devil!” It becomes clear then that there is 
more in the reference to mother than an effective contrast with father of the 
Hostess’s speech. There is also a subtle indication of Hal’s annoyance, mani- 
festing itself in the somewhat petulant direction that the messenger be dis- 
missed at once and for good. 


The University of Vermont 











QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS DATED 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated and Other Essays, by LESLIE 
Hotson, Oxford University Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 
244. $3.50. 


By EDwARD HUBLER 


T IS no exaggeration to say that in the realm of American literary studies no 
one of his generation has won a wider acclaim than Leslie Hotson. Twenty- 
five years ago his combing of the public records led to the discovery of the 

circumstances of Christopher Marlowe's murder, and a few years later to the 
recovery of some letters written by Shelley to his first wife during their estrange- 
ment. These were discoveries scholars dream of—indisputable and important 
contributions to our knowledge of eminent literary figures. With the publication 
of his second book Dr. Hotson was known through Britain and America as the 
“literary detective.” If he had done nothing more, his fame would have been 
secure. However, he has gone on digging into the records, enriching our knowl- 
edge through his painstaking examination of old documents and the brilliant 
fitting together of discovered facts. His more recent books have contributed to 
the slow sketching in of the background against which Shakespeare’s figure 
becomes more distinct and his times more comprehensible and vivid. The greater 
part of this book is devoted to just such studies, and it is these essays which make 
this book indispensable to everyone with a specialized interest in Shakespearean 
biography. 

For centuries Shakespeare’s name had been associated with the good fel- 
lowship of the Mermaid Tavern, but it remained for Dr. Hotson to document 
this tradition, to discover that mine host of the Mermaid in the early seventeenth 
century was William Johnson, the same William Johnson who, as Shakespeare's 
friend, acted as his trustee in the purchase of the property in Blackfriars. Here- 
tofore William Johnson had been simply a name on a document. The other 
trustees in the purchase were John Hemmyngs and John Jackson. Hemmyngs we 
know to be Shakespeare’s friend and fellow actor, but who was Jackson? Dr. 
Hotson’s studies reveal that he too was a member of “the sireniacal fraternity 
of the Mermaid” and a close connection of the family of Elias James for whom, 
it is sometimes thought, Shakespeare wrote an epitaph. James turns out to be 
the brewer of “Shakespeare Mourns a Godly Brewer,” the fifth essay in the book. 
Other essays in factual discovery tell of the first quotation from Venus and 
Adonis, made, interestingly enough, by a madman, of the murder of Henry 
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Porter, the author of Two Angry Women of Abington, and of a riotous episode 
which took place at the Mermaid. 

Some of the essays are less historical than they appear to be at first reading. 
“Ancient Pistol” is basically an appreciation of that character, and ‘‘Not for an 
Age’’ will be valued for the worth of its general statements on Shakespeare's 
world, though it begins as an exposition of the need for historical criticism. This 
is Dr. Hotson’s most varied book. These essays, however, are not as disparate 
as they might appear to be. They have a common subject matter, the world of 
Shakespeare. Some of the studies are interlocked, and sometimes a general 
statement made in one of the more literary essays is central to another essay’s 
interpretation of fact. Sometimes an assumption basic to one essay is made 
explicit in another. 

Here as in all of Dr. Hotson’s books the primary postulate is that Shake- 
speare is best seen through the eyes of his times: ‘“The preliminary task is to 
penetrate into the basic mental attitude of his time, to find out what he might 
have meant then, and to ascertain the probable value he attached to his mean- 
ing.” And 

It has been well said that we must know all of Shakespeare’s work to know any 


of it. In the same sense it is true that we must know all the Elizabethans in order 
to know Shakespeare (p. 171). 


It will be seen from this that in the author's view a knowledge of any one of 
Shakespeare’s works depends to an extraordinary degree upon a knowledge of 
material external to it, and it will be seen later that when a knowledge of the 
work conflicts with a knowledge about the work, the knowledge of the work, 
in Dr. Hotson’s view, must always give way. I think that this is not necessarily 
true. I think that there are many knowledges and that the knowledge of the 
work (that is, the knowledge derived from the study of the work itself) is one 
of them. To Dr. Hotson there is only one knowledge, the knowledge of external 
fact, or what is taken to be fact. For instance, to him the audience is not simply 
a creative influence, it is the whole shaping force: 

Now if one thing is clear, it is that the English drama developed and improved 
in Shakespeare’s lifetime; which proves that these audiences were accustomed to 
receive it so attentively and appreciatively that the playwrights were encouraged 
to refine their style (p. 172). 
In my view the “improvement” in Shakespeare’s works results from the inter- 
action of many forces, including his theatre and his development as artist and 
man. This is a difference of first critical principles. Now a review is not the place 
in which a reviewer should urge his own principles, but he may point out the 
principles of his author and argue that it is on these principles that the author’s 
concept of fact sometimes depends. This is necessary for an estimation of Dr. 
Hotson’s two leading essays, “Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated” and “Love's 
Labour's Won.” 

The essay which gives the volume its title rests on the interpretation of 
three sonnets, numbers 107, 123, and 124. The attempt is to make them as clear 
and plain as the sonnets as a whole appeared to John Benson in 1640, presum- 
ably because he was aware of the events to which they refer. The method is to 
establish a frame of historical reference for them. Dr. Hotson takes “the mortal 
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moon” of sonnet 107 to be the Spanish Armada, the pyramids of sonnet 123 to 
be the obelisks built by Pope Sixtus V (1585-1590), and the “fortune’s bastard” 
of sonnet 124 to be King Henry III of France. If these identifications are estab- 
lished, it will follow that all three sonnets were written in or near the year 1589 
and that, in fact, the greater part of the sonnets were written by that time. The 
conclusion will depend in part on other things, but I think that the other mat- 
ters will be granted by the informed reader. The essay’s argument rests, then, 
upon the identifications, and especially upon the identification of “the mortal 
moon” with the Armada. 

Let us begin with the third sonnet, number 124, whose enigmatic couplet 
becomes clearer under the treatment Dr. Hotson affords it. The couplet reads, 


To this I witness call the fools of time, 
Which died for goodness who have lived for crime. 


According to Dr. Hotson the reference is to the men “‘who on the scaffold say 
they committed treason for religion’s or conscience’ sake,” and this recalls to him 
“the young men of the recent Babington plot to kill the queen.” If Shakespeare’s 
lines were of our day they would recall a recent play, The Traitor, or cases cur- 
rently in the headlines. The point is that these lines under Dr. Hotson’s clarifica- 
tion are seen to refer to a recurrent situation, and there is no reason to suppose 
that they might not apply to other young men than those of the Babington plot. 
It is clear that the “identification” establishes another possibility, but it is neces- 
sary to ask how probable it is. In a like manner, the “fortune’s bastard” of the 
same sonnet may refer to Henry III, or to someone else, or to no one at all. The 
reference to Henry III can begin to be plausible only if we grant that the sonnet 
was written at the time Dr. Hotson adduces. The argument based on sonnet 123 
is no more conclusive. 


The essay asserts that “If we ask what other Elizabethans meant by ‘pyra- 
mids’, we are told at once. They habitually broadened its sense to include slim 
Spires, and particularly obelisks” (p. 22). This assertion is fully supported, but 
it is not recognized that by “pyramids” they also meant pyramids. It is the topic- 
ality of the obelisks erected by the pope in the closing years of the fifteen eighties 
which gives the argument such force as it has, and the topicality disappears as 
evidence unless it is assumed that the sonnet was written when the obelisks were 
news. The sonnet may be dated a half dozen years later with equal or greater 
plausibility. One has only to assume that “pyramids” means what it seems to say. 
I do not think that Dr. Hotson could have found evidence for a new date in 
either of these sonnets if he had not first been persuaded of the force of the argu- 
ment based on sonnet 107. His thesis rests upon his interpretation of “the mortal 
moon.” It will be best to have the lines before us: 


The mortall Moone hath her eclipse indur’de, 
And the sad Augurs mock their own presage, 
Incertenties now crowne them-selues assur’de, 
And-peace proclaims Oliues of endlesse age. 


Of course no one will doubt that before the Armada England was deeply 
apprehensive over the Spanish situation and that the defeat occasioned a new- 
found sense of security. The lines seem to fit the national temper of 1589: the 
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Armada has been defeated, the melancholy predictions have proved false, uncer- 
tainty has changed to assurance, and the danger of war is past. Even if the lines 
described the situation perfectly, we should still have to ask if they do not also 
describe other situations; and if we found that they did, we should have to 
weigh the probailities. There would be no unmistakable establishment of the 
reference. Unhapyily there are other possibilities, and the passage does not say 
that the Armada has been defeated. It says that the mortal moon has endured 
her eclipse. Apart from this passage Shakespeare uses the words “endure” and 
“endured” almost a hundred times. He uses it to mean tolerate, suffer, submit to, 
but always, I think, with the connotation of lasting out. If the world here means 
what Dr. Hotson takes it to mean, it is a rare Shakespearen usage, and the chance 
we take in following him is that, like Walter Shandy, in mending the sense we 
may mar a word. It is possible that “endured” here means “met with,”’ but there 
is little evidence beside our own desire for thinking so. It is of course true that 
the Armada was spoken of as the moon, but so were other things. 


The whole argument hinges upon Dr. Hotson’s interpretation of this pas- 
sage. If we accept his view, what have we discovered? We shall have learned 
that the main group of Shakespeare’s sonnets was completed by 1589; that in- 
stead of following the sonnet vogue, Shakespeare initiated it; that Shakespeare's 
poetic power had reached maturity by the time he was twenty-five; and that 
Southampton and Pembroke can no longer compete for the honor of being the 
young man of the sonnets, for in 1586 (the sonnets to the young man were writ- 
ten over a period of at least three years) the first was thirteen years old and the 
latter only six. I imagine that most lovers of Shakespeare would be able to 
regard the disappearance of the Southampton-Pembroke controversy with equa- 
nimity, but the other adjustments the new knowledge requires may not be so 
easy. For a long time now, and on the best of the available evidence, Shakespeare 
has been thought of as a perfector rather than a creator of literary forms, and 
many readers will find it difficult to abandon this notion on the strength of the 
evidence Dr. Hotson sets forth. And to think of Shakespeare as having reached 
his artistic maturity at the age of twenty-five would be even more difficult, for 
we would have to believe that, having reached maturity, he abandoned it for 
some unknown reason and slowly worked his way toward it again. In a remark- 
able paragraph (pp. 34-5) Dr. Hotson warns us not to look for Shakespeare's 
development in the narrative poems, Venus and Lucrece, for their immaturity 
can be accounted for by “the nature of the market for which they were pre- 
pared.” This specific “‘market”’ is, of course, Southampton. The older chronology 
does not require this explanation. In the more conservative view Venus is less 
mature than the better sonnets because it is earlier, and many readers will still 
be attracted by what they take to be the sensibleness of this view. 


Nor is the relative maturity of Shakespeare’s early works simply a matter 
of the sonnets versus the narrative poems. There is nothing in the first half 
dozen plays to compare with the best of the sonnets in either depth of percep- 
tion or technical proficiency, a situation which is accounted for by the older 
chronology. It should be stated that Dr. Hotson is not at all concerned with 
Shakespeare’s development (he places the word “development” in quotés) in 
the sense in which some of his readers will be concerned with it. For him the 
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quality of a given work is explained by the audience for which it was intended. 
Thus the narrative poems were written for a shallow man and are hence imma- 
ture, and the improvement in the plays is, as we have seen, explained by the 
improvement in the audience. Presumably the relative maturity of the sonnets 
will be explained by the nature of Mr. W.H., the man to whom they were 
dedicated. The young man’s identity is not disclosed in this book, but Dr. Hotson 
is “grooming a candidate for this position” (p. 36). The plausibility accorded 
Dr. Hotson’s argument will depend upon the readet’s view of Shakespeare as 
man and artist. It seems to me that to follow Dr. Hotson one would have to 
think of Shakespeare as little more than an entrepreneur whose commodity was 
verses. Milton on the other hand said that a good book was the precious life 
blood of a master spirit, and I, for one, take my stand with him. 


The second essay in the volume, ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Won,” proposes a new 
date for Troilus and Cressida and is no more persuasive than the first essay. 
The argument begins with two assumptions. It assumes that Francis Meres was 
not in error in attributing a play called Love’s Labour's Won to Shakespeare in 
1598, and that a play by Shakespeare is not likely to have been lost. Although 
each of these assumptions is probable enough, neither is a certainty. Dr. Hotson 
then considers which of Shakespeare’s comedies might be indicated by this title. 
He rejects Chambers’ assertion that “almost any love comedy might bear the 
title in question,” finding that “won,” in the sense in which Chambers under- 
stands it, is not idiomatic English as used in the title: “‘a labour (in the sense of 
a task) is properly said to be completed, performed, done, achieved, or accom- 
plished; not won.” We may, however, escape the solecism if we understand 
“labour” to mean “‘sorrow, grief, trouble, painful labour, perplexing evil, 
misery, affliction.” It is a sense of the word familiar to Shakespeare: “If lost, 
why then a grievous labour won” (Two Gentlemen, I, i, 33). Thus interpreted, 
the title points directly to Troilus and Cressida; the play must therefore have 
been written by 1598, and it becomes the companion piece to Love’s Labour's 
Lost, for which the date of 1595 or 1596 is accepted. We have, then, a pair of 
comedies with unhappy endings, “the one unhappy in jest, the other in sober 
earnest,” and both presumably prepared in the first instance for one of the law 
societies. The second half of the essay demonstrates the appropriateness of the 
plays to such an audience. If we grant the validity of the assumptions (which 
we need not do) and of Dr. Hotson’s point of view (which I cannot do) the 
argument has a certain plausibility. We shall then have to ask if his reading of 
the title is more plausible than that of Chambers. We should also consider if 
we are justified in assuming that the author of Twelfth Night always found 
precisely descriptive titles for his plays. If we decide for Dr. Hotson in all these 
matters, we shall still have to consider if a play having so much in common with 
the plays of a later period can plausibly be associated with the plays of an earlier 
period to which it seems to some to be alien. This last question, of course, poses 
no problem on Dr. Hotson’s principles; and we must admit that if he had been 
able to assign the play to the earlier period on indisputable documentary evi- 
dence, a contrary opinion based on evidence more subjectively perceived would 
have to give way. But in this essay, as in the essay on the sonnets, there is not 
the slightest wisp of evidence which by any rational procedure could be con- 
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sidered indisputable. In both essays the argument at best establishes another 
possibility, and the reader who would consider the matter seriously is still forced 
to ask himself which of the possibilities is the more likely. 


Princeton University 
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APPLEBY AMONG THE EARLESS PEOPLE; OR, 
NIGHTMARES OF THE IVORY TOWER 


By EDWARD J. WEST 


Character and Motive in Shakespeare. Some Recent 
Appraisals Examined. By J. I. M. Stewart. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1949. Pp. viii +- 147. $2.25. 


HE rather stodgy title of this book by him who modestly professes himself 
mere Lecturer in English Literature at Christ Church, Oxford, would little 
prepare the reader who did not know Mr. Stewart under his nom de plume 
of Michael Innes, creator of that fine flower of Scotland Yard, John Appleby, 
for the polished wit, the shrewd intuitions, and the frequent eloquence that 
distinguish the five provocative papers which constitute its slim bulk. From the 
first page of the introduction, where we find Coleridge “‘of the dispersed and 
incomparable perceptions” linked with Dryden, Dr. Johnson, Andrew Bradley 
and Sigmund Freud in “the classical line in Shakespeare criticism,” to the final 
sentence of the last essay, declaring Falstaff, “so Bacchic, so splendidly with 
the Maenads Doll and Mistress Quickly a creature of the wine-cart and the 
cymbal,” to be “of that primitive and magical world upon which all art, even if 
with a profound unconsciousness, draws,” we are kept alert by the freshness of 
idea and the flair for expression of one who wears his considerable scholarship 
lightly and who airs his pet prejudices brightly. 
For although Mz. Stewart enunciates throughout a consistent and persistent 
theme, that 
in the interpretation of Shakespeare a study of the psychology of poetic drama 
(which leads us to understand his medium) is at least as important as a study of 
the contemporary climate of opinion (which gives simply conditions under which 
he worked), 
his method of exposition consists rather of frontal attack upon other critics than 
of deliberate and ordered presentation of his own views. In a brief introduction 
he asserts his conviction that Shakespeare’s main interest lay in “the scrutiny of 
the actual hearts and minds of men,” but that even his beloved Coleridge and 
Bradley 
would have been better critics, . . . if they had paused to consider more strictly 
the nature not of tragedy indeed but of poetic drama, together with the concep- 
tion and treatment of character appropriate to the kind. 
The reports of too many commentators, he feels, are negative, since they ‘treat 
the poetry as an embellishment of concomitant which, for most purposes of 
dramatic criticism, may be disregarded.” 
With the complaint that the modern depreciation of ‘‘the truth of Shake- 
spearian character” results largely “through pedestrian and inadequately imag- 
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inative reading, or through the tradition of performing the plays with as much 
business and spectacle and as little poetry as possible,”* one can have only sym- 
pathy, as with the attack upon certain resultant “vagaries of historical criti- 
cism.”” But when Mr. Stewart imagines the commentator taking one of the plays 
from the shelf and being unable to decide “what is really there,” and so being 
forced to ask himself “what is Jikely to be there?” (than which “Criticism 
holds no more fatal question”) we have an unhappy feeling that he himself is 
not guiltless of asking that question. At any rate, delighted as this reviewer is 
with Stewart's sly but subtle and penetrating sallies upon his particular bétes 
noires, he confesses himself a bit confused now and then by the “Strange Intelli- 
gence’”® extracted from several of the plays by the critic’s method of Freudian 
analysis, and by the juxtaposition of a proper insistence upon experiencing the 
plays in actual performance with frequent esoteric interpretations of Shake- 
spearean characters as exponents of atavic or mythic impulses of the mind. If 
Leontes and Othello, Macbeth and Falstaff are actually to be understood only 
in the light of Mr. Stewart’s “numerous ulterior significances of human action 
and human fantasy which the requirements of our culture constrain us normal- 
ly to obscure,” one fears that the possibilities of the common man understand- 
ing Shakespeare must be pretty slight and wonders why so many of the plays 
have for three centuries and more so entertained that common man. 


But since most of this book consists, as has been pointed out, of frontal 
attack, and since that attack is conducted with clarity and sanity, with wit and 
with verve, most of it makes lively and salutary reading. Of the five papers which 
follow the introduction, the first, ‘Falstaff on Boars Hill,” reduces the claims 
of Robert Bridges concerning the degrading influence of Shakespeare’s audi- 
ence upon his plays to an absurdity; the second and third, “Bottom’s Dream” 
and “Professor Schiicking’s Fatal Cleopatra,” present a series of pointed and on 
the whole successful criticisms of the German’s “‘virtually dispeopling Shake- 
speare’s stage’’; the fourth, ‘Steep Tragic Contrast,” attacks Elmer Edgar Stoll’s 
method of historical criticism in the large and attempts to correct specifically 
the American's findings in “Source and Motive in Macbeth and Othello”; and 
the fifth, “The Birth and Death of Falstaff,” is at once an attack upon Stoll’s 
Falstaff, ‘‘cramped in the buck-basket of a severe literary determinism,” and a 
defense of Maurice Morgann’s interpretation of 1777 as “much nearer to 
Shakespeare.” 


As one who has himself and in these pages* echoed Bridges’ priggish and 
Puritanical concern over Shakespeare's bawdy, this reviewer confesses having 
found sheer delight in Mr. Stewart’s spoofing of us shockable Victorians. 


1The current tendency of English actors to reduce the poetry in production to sloppy prose has 
been attacked much of recent date. Note especially T. C. Worsley’s reviews in The New Statesman 
and Nation this past summer of the Stratford season, and among published books, Herbert Farjeon’s 
The Shakespearean Scene. Dramatic Criticisms (London, 1949), and J. C. Trewin’s We'll Hear a 
Play (London, 1949). 

*Mr. Stewart in his notes pleasantly expresses indebtedness for his discussion of Macbeth, pp. 89- 
95, “to Mr. Michael Innes’s Strange Intelligence.” This radio script, broadcast in England June 30, 
1947, is an imaginary conversation between Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and James Burnett, Lord Mon- 
boddo, printed in Imaginary Conversations, ed. by Rayner Heppenstall (London, 1948). It should be 
read as a supplement to the discussion in the present volume. 


"In “Much Ado About an Unpleasant Play,” 5.A.B., XXII (1947), 30-4. 
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Labelling Bridges’ responses as ‘‘markedly those of the closet,” doubting his 
ability to relish “a broad joke,” and admitting in the plays “a plentiful simple 
bawdy” in part at least bearing “the pressure of the age,” Stewart rightly ac- 
cuses the late Laureate of both commonising Shakespeare and being himself 
over-fastidious in not perceiving that “what is significant is the instinct to as- 
similate this material into the dramatic structure.” Imogen, he points out, does 
not speak with the tongue of Portia. And Hamlet’s bawdy ranges from the 
cheerful obscenity of undergraduates to the passionate and “hard-driven” ob- 
scenity of his remarks to Ophelia. This section is indeed as a whole as persua- 
sive as is that in which the critic answers Bridges’ charges of brutality by ex- 
plaining the dramatic appropriateness and power of the blinding of Gloster as 
“a sort of crystallising” of the “element of physical outrage which the imagery,” 
as Caroline Spurgeon has noted, “holds so massively in suspension throughout 
the play.”’* Not so persuasive, at least to the reviewer, is the Freudian analysis 
of Leontes’ behaviour “as following a typical paranoiac pattern,” and repre- 
senting “delusional jealousy” or “‘acidulated homosexuality.” I am willing to 
accept Stewart's thesis that “the impact of such works of art as Shakespeare's 
may be like that of the iceberg, most massive below the surface,” but as a for- 
mer producer, I do not know how by histrionic means the actor of Leontes 
would convey to his audience this particular interpretation. And if this be what 
our critic calls in Bridges “the confession of a bankrupt criticism,” it is at least 
not “‘the nightmare of an ivory tower,” for I cannot, as one who for a quarter 
of a century had in theatre production to consider the “group awareness,” the 
“merging of consciousnesses” of “‘an audience settled in a theatre,” regard 
Shakespeare’s audience ‘‘as a sheerly commonising force.” I merely register my 
inability not only to answer, but even to understand, Mr. Stewart’s question: 
“is the growth of such a science of Freud’s . . . a function of the atrophy of 
such great public art as Shakespeare’s?’’ Surely the theatre is still a public art, 
but equally surely the study of Freud belongs to the closet? As Mr. Stewart 
notes Matthew Arnold as averring, however, “it is not in my nature. . . to dis- 
pute on behalf of any opinion, even my own, very obstinately.”” Our critic’s 
Freudian interpretation of Leontes enables him to get a high degree of excite- 
ment, quite possibly dramatic, from a play I confess, in the closet and in the 
theatre, induces in me only sheer boredom. Obviously the ‘confession of a bank- 
rupt” appreciation. 

Of Mr. Stewart's romping raid upon the historical method of Professor 
Schiicking (“like Bottom’s dream: it hath no bottom’), the creation of “‘a syn- 
thetic or generic Elizabethan of his own fabrication” for whose tastes and pre- 
judices Shakespeare is then assumed to have designed his devious practices, one 
can have more wholehearted enjoyment. His analyses of Julius Caesar and Mac- 
beth as examples of skilful and deliberate technique in the drawing of dramatic 
character, in opposition to Schiicking’s claim that in these plays “the charac- 
terisation is largely primitive, and that the primitive is necessarily inadequate 
and unplausible,” are cannily convincing and richly rewarding.* But it is in his 


‘The material in this part of the book originally appeared as ‘The Blinding of Gloster,” R.E.S., 
XXI (1945), 264-70. 

*This material has also been previously published, as Julius Caesar and Macbeth. Two notes on 
Shakespearean Technique,” M.L.R., XL (1945), 166-73. 
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consideration of Schiicking’s worried cluckings over Cleopatra that Mr. Stew- 
art's wit and wisdom glow most .warmly. “How robust the aesthetic raptures 
of the learned when there is an axe to grind!” he exclaims as he quotes the 
German critic’s broodings over Shakespeare’s “short-term policy in matters of 
dramatic construction.” And he meets Schiicking’s claim of inconsistency in the 
conception of Cleopatra’s character by doubting his wide “acquaintance with 
dissipated queens, with courtesans, or even with harlots,” and his witnessing 
of “a royal suicide.” He concludes: 


Thus in the judging of Cleopatra's verisimilitude the appeal is to observation 
through a series of inferences only. Or the appeal is to “human nature.” Now 
by this touchstone we commonly suppose ourselves to mean a body of knowl- 
edge, built up from disinterested observation of the behaviour of uninhibited 
human beings. But this is inaccurate. The concept “human nature’’ is shaped 
primarily not by such observations . . . but by the system of proprieties opera- 
tive in the culture to which we beiong. 


And so the two irreconcilable physiognomies of Cleopatra which mightily 
disturb the Professor 
are not physiognomies that ever look at us out of the play; they are importations 
there from the little stock of masks approved by the tribe to which Professor 
Schiicking belongs. And the tribe has no ears. At some long-past seminar these 
organs have disappeared during an initiatory rite. 
Cleopatra can be understood only by listening to her: “the poetry is the 
key,” and her language is not that of Aretino’s Nanna and Pippa, of Eliot's 
Doris and Dusty. One who adequately submits himself to the verse perceives 
the heroine’s absorption in “the mystery of sensuality” and her attainment 
thereby of an unexpected spiritual stature, and does not worry that “she is no- 
where shown seriously discussing the children’s education with Antony.” This 
chapter, which ends with a generous tribute to Schiicking’s “many pioneer ob- 
servations on pre-Shakespearian dramatic convention,” is a valuable and neces- 
sary corrective of the imaginative and intuitive inadequacies of those observa- 
tions. 

Confessing that he finds E. E. Stoll’s erudition ‘‘noble and a little daunt- 
ing,” Mr. Stewart acknowledges him “‘a very good fighter’ and “a more inter- 
esting writer than numerous Bradley-and-water critics who have largely ignored 
him.” But he objects to Stoll’s insistence upon sensationalism and “high com- 
motion” as more important in Shakespeare than psychology, and pleads that we 
should deepen rather than abandon our conception of psychology in reading 
the plays until we can acknowledge with Gerard Manley Hopkins that: 


O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 
May who ne'er hung there. 


And with a mellowness rare in one so young he comments: 


In the theatre we do not hold them cheap; it is only in the study, or before a 
blackboard, that it occurs to us to believe that we have been cozened by a fiction. 
And to insist that we are wiser men when delivering lectures, or when annotat- 
ing some new dissertation out of one written in 1915, than we are when actually 
subject to the experience that Shakespeare created for us, is an assumption 
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which, in a critic how. er comprehensively read, cannot but suggest a some- 
what narrow or insulated s «.3ibility. 


If one wonders occasionally whether the critic’s own sensibility may not 
be insulated overmuch with the tribal fetishes of Freudianism, one confesses 
being intrigued to the brink of persuasion by his analyses of Macbeth and 
Othello, and by his conclusion that “Shakespeare’s drama is naturalistic in a 
simple, if not in the simplest, signification: it gives individuals as a profoundly 
intuitive mind is aware of them.” He finds Maurice Morgann’s essay on Fal- 


staff more persuasive than Stoll’s because “Morgann better understands being 
creative,” while 


Stoll sees Shakespeare making his book as Stoll would make a book: knowing 
just what he would do, assembling his material from all available sources, and 
then constructing according to the best professional specifications of his age. 

One hesitates to posit in conclusion that a writer of readable mystery 
stories ‘‘understands being creative’; to some of us, however, it was evident in 
1937 that Mr. Stewart in his second novel, Hamlet, Revenge!, knew his Shake- 
speare by ear. His hero, Mr. John Appleby of Scotland Yard, was first met “‘at 
the theatre. Being the new sort of policeman he was at the ballet,” but when 
presented by a murder committed during an amateur production of Hamlet, the 
balletomane casually took Shakespearean scholarship and intuitions in his 
stride. So one hoped for better things from Michael Innes—yet who are we in 
Academe to determine these questions of quality? Appleby wandered finally 
among the aborigines. His creator has wandered among the earless people. And 
meanwhile he has been functioning since late October #s the radio commentator 
on The New Statesman and Nation, and his comments have suggested that he 
definitely does possess an ear and that he has a right to assert in this promising, 
tantalizing, occasionally annoying, always provocative and provoking volume 
that he really apprehends “the creative situation; what is happening in the 
poet’s mind when great voices begin to speak,” that he really understands that 
“just as, in poetry, the subtlety of the rhythm és the clarity of the emotion so, 
in drama, the voice is the character.” It may be that Shakespeare was a woe- 
fully bad actor, but as playwright, I suspect he too knew that. 

At any rate, this is a book worth reading. John Innes Mackintosh Stewart 
knows his Shakespeare, he has ideas about the plays, he understands the harried 
and hazardous business of living in the mountains of the mind, and he has 
style. The atomic age permitting, he may, come 1975, produce a critical work 
of his own definitely in “the classical line in Shakespeare criticism.” 


University of Colorado 
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SERGEANT SHAKESPEARE 
By DoNnALD A. STAUFFER 


Sergeant Shakespeare. By DurF Cooper. London: Ru- 
pert Hart-Davis, 1949. Pp. 100. 8s6d. 


HIS IS a slight and graceful book, little more than a day-dream, addressed 

“To Diana,” and ending: ‘This little book has been written to amuse 

you, and if it has done so, it has fulfilled its purpose, my dear.” 

It spends much of its brief space in the pious and pleasurable pastime of 
showing why Shakespeare was not written by Bacon or Oxford or Derby or 
Rutland or the composite playwrights nominated by the disintegrators. Sir Duft 
Cooper cannot believe that Shakespeare was a schoolmaster, or a lawyer, or a 
sailor. He does believe he was a poacher, and does not speculate on his religion 
or racial background. Nor does he go so far as Madariaga in arguing that 
Shakespeare can best be understood by Spaniards. 

No, Shakespeare was a soldier. In the lost years between 1585 and 1592 
he went to the Low Countries with Leicester, for there exists a letter dated 
March 1586 from Philip Sidney referring to “Will, my Lord of Leicester's jest- 
ing player,” usually held to be Will Kemp. (The nugget for Cooper's idea, by 
the way, goes back to an essay by William J. Thoms, published in 1865.) Fur- 
thermore, Leicester was replaced in chief command by Prince Maurice of Nas- 
sau, who had a natural bent towards mathematics. This would explain Shake- 
speare’s loyal contempt (though voiced by Iago) for that great arithmetician 
Cassio and for Tybalt who fought by the book of arithmetic. 

On such evidence—and I have selected the most precise—this essay is 
based. The technique is to begin with “probably,” “hardly,” “more likely,” and 
end with “no doubt.” The reader is asked to accept Part I as the first written of 
the Henry VI plays, to disregard wearying metrical tests, and to assume that 
such tell-tale rhythms as the following are pure Shakespeare: 


Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angeis; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it? 


—for if Fletcher had written them, he would have publicly claimed them. The 
Boy who in 1 Henry VI discharges the ordnance and kills two lords with 
one shot shows Shakespeare’s familiarity with army life, though some profes- 
sional soldiers might hold that the scene is singularly inept even among alarums 
and excursions. What would seem a trite coupling of Mars with Venus becomes 
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proof of Shakespeare’s “military obsession.” With this kind of evidence, it 
would be even easier to make Spenser and Byron and Housman into soldiers 

Why Sergeant Shakespeare? Partly because Duff Cooper, a soldier himself, 
knew of a Sergeant Shakespeare killed in Flanders in the first world war. Partly 
because he states that Shakespeare's “military attitude has always seemed to me 
to be that of a non-commissioned officer, even when he is dealing with com- 
manders-in-chief.”” Othello’s famous remark about the bright swords shows 
that Shakespeare “did know about the care of side-arms, as every well-trained 
non-commissioned officer must.’ Not only does Othello’s last speech “recall 
the N.C.O. rather than the general officer,’ but Enobarbus is similarly an 
N.C.O. rather than a general in language and conduct throughout, and as for 
Coriolanus: “‘I find little of the true patrician about him.” 

This becomes, then, a walk in the sun with Duff Cooper, as we watch 
Shakespeare (since he was a genius) rise as high in the army as birth and the 
lost years in his biography would permit him. The prose is luminous, and the 
book just long enough. 


Princeton University 
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ERNEST THESIGER AS JAQUES IN THE THEATRE GUILD'S PRESENTATION 
OF AS YOU LIKE IT 


(See “Katharine Hepburn’s As You Like It” on page 55) 





MISS HEPBURN AS ROSALIND IN ONE OF THE STAGE SETTINGS DESIGNED BY 
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JAMES BAILEY FOR THE CURRENT PRODUCTION OF AS YOU LIKE 11 
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BILL OWEN PORTRAYS TOUCHSTONE IN THE CAST OF AS YOU LIKE IT 











STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By W. H. Bonp 


Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia, vol. II (1949- 
50). Edited by FREpson Bowers. Charlottesville, Va., 
1949. Pp. 215, illustrations. $5.00. 


ITH the appearance of the second volume, the Bibliographical Society 

of the University of Virginia has changed the title of its annual Papers 

to Studies in Bibliography, but the range of interest of its contents and 
the excellence of its presentation remain at their former high level. 


There is somewhat more emphasis on Shakespearean studies in this year’s 
volume, with two articles and two notes in the field. In the first of the articles, 
Philip Williams Jr. takes up the question of the two so-called issues of Troilus 
and Cressida (1609). It will be recalled that in some copies the title-page, A1, 
is cancelled and replaced by a half-sheet, {j*, consisting of a partially reset title- 
page and a leaf containing an address to the reader. Dr. Williams shows that, 
first, the final gathering M7? of the quarto was very probably not printed by half- 
sheet imposition, and second, that it very probably was printed as a full sheet in 
combination with the half-sheet cancellans {*. If this is so (and Dr. Williams 
presents a convincing case), the substitution of {[* for A1 does not represent a 
post-publication change of plan, but rather a change determined during the 
printing process, and we are confronted with two variant states rather than two 
issues of the 1609 Troilus: a highly technical point, but of some interest to the 
bibliographer. It may be worth noting by the way that in any future statistical 
accounting of the known exemplars of this book, the Harvard (Freeling-White) 
copy should be omitted: in it the cancellans {* is present only as a very good 
nineteenth-century facsimile, the rest of the quarto being genuine. 


A neglected eighteenth-century edition of Shakespeare is revealed by Giles 
E. Dawson to be of considerable importance to those concerned with textual 
history. This is the London, 1745, reprint (6 v., 8°) of Sir Thomas Hanmer’s 
Oxford, 1744, edition. Hanmer had silently adopted emendations by Theobald, 
Warburton, and Thirlby, and had inserted a good many of his own; and in the 
1745 reprint someone—probably, as Dr. Dawson shows, Warburton himself— 
has laboriously assigned these emendations to their proper authors. By thus 
providing a handy guide to that favorite indoor sport of eighteenth-century 
editors, emendation, a textually insignificant edition proves itself worthy of 
more attention and respect than has been accorded it by Variorum editors. 

A crux in the punctuation of King Lear, Ill, ii, 1-3, is the subject of a note 
by George W. Williams. The point at issue is one on which editors from Theo- 
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bald to Harrison have agreed, but G. I. Duthie’s recent old-spelling text of Lear 
has revived the question by reverting to the punctuation of the First Folio. When 
all is said and done, these delicate adjustments must rest on an editor’s critical 
perception; one might almost say, on his sensibility. A reading backed by such a 
weight of editorial authority is not necessarily above suspicion, but it is not to 
be discarded lightly. Mr. Williams calls into service a considerable array of 
weapons, philological, rhetorical, and typographical, to reinforce the traditional 
Theobaldian reading. 

Finally, I. B. Cauthen Jr. makes the pleasant and highly plausible sugges- 
tion that Sir Toby Belch’s ballad-tag ““O the twelfe day of December” (Twelfth 
Night, Il, tii, 91) is a characteristic perversion of the first line of the old 
Christmas-Epiphany carol, “The Twelve Days of Christmas.” At one stroke this 
makes an identification which has eluded the editors and restores a delightful 
bit of stage business; for as Mr. Cauthen points out, the audience’s recognition 
of the familiar tune would serve to emphasize Sir Toby’s malapropism. 

Of more general interest in the fields of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
letters are the printing by Leslie Hotson of the inventory of Richard Stonley’s 
library, made in 1597 and preserved in the Public Record Office; an article by 
James S. Steck on the text of Dryden’s Indian Emperour, and a note by Paul S. 
Dunkin on the six varieties of the imprint of Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida 
(1679); a note by E. E. Willoughby on the numerous printings from a single 
setting of type, over a ten-year period, of Speed’s quarto Genealogies Recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures; an article by C. William Miller cn the complicated bib- 
liography of Boyle’s Parthenissa; and some notes by Jeremiah Finch on Sir 
Thomas Browne. The contribution of the Editor, Fredson Bowers, is a discus- 
sion of the evidential value of the printer's measure (i.e., the width of the 
type-page) in determining division of copy and similar matters in early books. 
The article serves to underscore the fact that the bibliographer can neglect no 
detail, however minute, if he is to extract the fullest information from the ob- 
jects of his study. Conversely, his sense of proportion must prevent him from 
overvaluing any one type of evidence to the neglect of others. 

Five other articles and four more notes range through subjects from fif- 
teenth-century binders’ stamps to early public printers in the United States, 
from Sir Richard Steele through “Monk” Lewis to Herman Melville. All in 
all, the Virginia Studies offers an interesting and varied fare. One minor cavil: 
at several po‘nts the authors have employed without explanation the rather 
technical abbreviations and notations advocated by the Editor's book, Principles 
of Bibliographical Description. This is a perfectly valid procedure, but in view 
of the very recent publication of this work, it might have been a kindness to 
the uninitiated reader to offer some definition of these usages. 

In its format, too, the Studies remains in the first rank of scholarly publi- 
cations: paper and inking are of the highest quality, and the typography has 
been improved by the elimination of the rather heavy individual title-pages to 
the several articles which were a feature of its first volume. 


Harvard University 
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SHAKESPEARE: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1949 


EDITED BY SIDNEY THOMAS 


With the collaboration of: Prof. Sergio Baldi, Univ. of Pisa, Italy; 
Prof. G. A. Bonnard, Univ. of Lausanne, Switzerland; Prof. Karl Brunner, 
Univ. of Innsbruck, Austria; Prof. Wolfgang Clemen, Univ. of Miinich, 
Germany; Prof. Juliusz Krzyzanowski, Univ. of Wroclaw, Poland; Prof. 
P. N. U. Harting, Univ. of Amsterdam, The Netherlands; Prof. Pierre 
Legouis, Univ. of Lyons, France; Mr. Mogens Miillertz, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; Mr. Richard Pennington, Univ. Librarian, McGill Univ., Montreal, 
Canada; Prof. Kristian Smidt, Univ. of Oslo, Norway. 


Te following bibliography, which includes only works directly relating to 
Shakespeare, attempts to list all items of interest to the scholar, the actor 
and producer, and the general reader. A numiber of books and articles 
which may be of use to those concerned with Shakespeare have therefore been 
included, even though they do not represent original contributions to knowledge 
or criticism. Such items, however, as journalistic reviews of productions or 
books, or brief popular articles, have generally been omitted. New printings of 
previously issued editions or studies are not listed unless there has been sub- 
stantial revision or expansion. All reviews have been grouped under the books 
they deal with, even if these books have been included in previous bibliog- 
raphies. In such instances, however, the description of the book has been given 
in short form. The year 1949 is always to be understood, if no other year is 
specifically mentioned. 

The annotations are designed to indicate the subject-matter or argument 
of the items listed. In no sense are they intended as criticisms of the books or 
articles which they explain. Certain significant articles are not annotated because 
their titles sufficiently indicate their content. The length of the annotation is 
also no guide to the importance of the item. Several books are listed without 
annotation because they have not yet become available here. 

The editor wishes to thank the members of the staffs of the Queens College 
Library, the Columbia University Library, and the New York Public Library 
for their many courtesies. Dr. Herman T. Radin of New York City has gener- 
ously submitted his own independent listing of many items. The distinguished 
scholars from many countries who have cooperated in the preparation of this 
bibliography have contributed greatly towards broadening its scope and increas- 
ing its usefulness. 

The editor would appreciate receiving copies of books, and off-prints of 
articles and reviews dealing with Shakespeare, in order to ensure as complete a 
coverage of the field as possible. 
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H.L.Q. —Huntington Library Quarterly 
].E.G.P.—Journal of English and Ger- 
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The following abbreviations have been regularly used: 
C.E. —College English 


manic Philology 


M.L.N. —Modern Language Notes 
M.L.Q. —Modern Language Quarterly 
M.L.R. —Modern aoe Review 


yg 


—WModern Philology 


N. & Q.—Notes and Queries 


~ 


PMLA —Publications of the Modern 


P 


RES. 


Aaa Association 
—Philological Quarterly 
—Review of English Studies 


S.A.B. —Shakespeare Association Bulle- 


SJ. 
SP. 


tin 
—Shakespeare Jahrbuch 
—Studies in Philology 


S.R.L. —Saturday Review of Literature 
T.L.S. —Times Literary Supplement 
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Classified Bibliography for 1948,” 
S.A.B., XXIV, 136-75. 


COLLECTIONS, EDITIONS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS 


12. Dramatische Werke (German trans- 


lation by Schlegel and Tieck). Ba- 
den-Vienna: Buchgemeinschaft der 
Klassiker Verlagsgesellschaft m.b.H. 
6 vols. 

A reprint of the well-known 
Schlegel-Tieck translation after the 
“Ausgabe letzter Hand” of 1839-40, 
with introductions to single plays by 
E. Zellwecker, biogeaphicel intro- 
duction by Karl Brunner. 
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13. 


15. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21; 


22. 


23. 


24. 


23. 
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The Living Shakespeare: Twenty- 
Two Plays & The Sonnets, ed. by 
Oscar James Campbell. New York: 
Macmillan, Pp. 1239. 

Based on the Globe text, with ex- 
tensive notes, introductions to each 
work, and a long general introduc- 
tion (1-75). 


. Six Plays of Shakespeare, ed. by G. 


B. Harrison. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. Pp. 252. 

La Comédie des Erreurs (translated 

into French by André Koszul). 

Paris: Collection Shakespeare, Les 

Belles Lettres. Pp. xxxiii, 164. 
Includes introduction and notes. 


. Hamlet, ed. by J. J. Hogan (Malone 


Shakespeare). Dublin: Browne & 
Nolan. Pp. 251. 


Het treurspel van Hamlet, prins van 
Denemarken (translated into Dutch 
by Nico van Suchtelen). Amster- 
dam: Wereldbibliotheek. Pp. 158. 


Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2, ed. by M. 
Alderton Pink. London: Macmillan. 
2 vol. Pp. vii, 166; vii, 168. 

Julius Caesar, ed. by J. Dover Wilson 
(New Shakespeare). Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. xlvii, 219. 


Julius Caesar, ed. by H. T. Price 
(Crofts Classics). New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. xv, 79. 


King Lear, ed. by George Ian Duthie. 
Oxford: Blackwell; New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. ix, 425. 

Rev. by W. W. Greg, M.L.R., 
XLIV, 397-400. 


King Lear, ed. by R. C. Bald (Crofts 
Classics). New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. Pp. xii, 115. 


Macbeth, ed. by J. Dover Wilson 
(New Shakespeare). Cambridge 
University Press, 1947. 

Rev. by Charlton Hinman, M.L. 
N., LXIV, 69. 


Macbeth, ed. by M. A. Shaaber 


(Crofts Classics). New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. xii, 79. 


Makbet (translated into Polish by 
J. Paszkowski, ed. by A. Gorski). 
Krakow: Anczyc. Pp. 126. 


26. Makbet (translated into Polish by 


27. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


J. Paszkowski, ed. by A. Tretiak, 4th 
ed. rev. by J. Krzyzanowski). Wro- 
claw: Biblioteka Narodowa. Pp. 139. 
Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté (adapted 
into French by Claude Lussier). 
Montreal: Fides. 

An adaptation for French children. 

Rev. in Culture, June. 


. Een Midzomernachtsdroom (translat- 


ed into Dutch by Nico van Suchtel- 
en). Amsterdam: Wereldbiblio- 
theek. Pp. 82. 

Rev. by Justus Meyer in Elsevier's 
Weekblad, April 16. 


In Midsummernachtdream (translat- 
ed into Frisian by D. Kalma) . Drach- 
ten: Laverman. Pp. 96. 


Othello (translated into Italian by 
Paola Oietti). Milano: Rizzoli & 
C. Pp. 93. 

Othello, Paralleldruck nach der ersten 
Quarto und der ersten Folio mit den 


Lesarten der zweiten Quarto, ed. by 
Arnold Schroer. Heidelberg. 


. Richard II, ed. by Theodore Spencer 


(Crofts Classics). New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. xii, 83. 


33. Romeo und Julia (English text with 


German translation by A. W. Schle- 
gel, revised and edited by Karl 
Brunner). Linz: Osterreichischer 
Verlag fiir Belletristik und Wissen- 
schaft, 1947. Pp. 288. 


. Romeo und Julia (a new translation 


into que German by Ru- 
dolf A. Schréder). Berlin: Suhr- 
kamp. 


Romeo and Juliet (translated into 
Italian by Salvatore Quasimodo). 
Milano: Mondadori. Pp. 112. 

Rev. by Guglielmo Petroni, 
“Shakespeare tradotto da Quasimo- 
do,” La Fiera Letteraria, June, p. 3. 


“Bruidslied uit Romeo en Julia” 
(translated into Dutch by Gerard 
Messelaar), Kunst en Kunstleven, 
August, p. 48. 


“The ‘Shakespearian’ Additions in 
The Booke of Sir Thomas More,” ed. 
by R. C. Bald, Shakespeare Survey, 
ll, 62-5. 
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38. Sonette (translated into German and 
Italian verse by Hans Hiibner) . Dres- 
den: Dresdner Verlagsgesellschaft. 
Pp. 154. 


39. Sonette (translated into German by 
Rudolf A. Schréder) . Stuttgart: Mer- 
kur, No. 5. 
Sonnets 1-6, 15, 18, 22, 31. 


40. “Sonnet 8. Sonnet 98” (translated 
into Dutch by Gerard Messelaar), 
Kunst en Kunstleven, Jan., p. 14. 


41. La tempéte (adapted into French by 
Claude Lussier). Montreal: Fides. 


See no. 27 above. 


42. Titus Andronicus, ed. by J. Dover 
Wilson (New Shakespeare). Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1948. 

Rev. by T. M. Parrott, in S.A.B., 
XXIV, 117-23; by G. Lambin in 
Les Langues Modernes, V, 190-1. 

Comment in N. & Q., April 2, p. 
154. 

43. Troilus und Cressida (translated into 
German by Rudolf A. Schréder). 
Hamburg: Maximilian-Gesellschaft. 
Pp. 194. 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES 
RELATING TO SHAKESPEARE 


44. Abend, Murray. “ ‘Ingratitude’ and 
the ‘Monster’ Image,” N. & Q., Dec. 
10, pp. 535-6. 
Monster-ingratitude linkings in 
Sh. 


45. Anderson, Viola H. “Othello and 
Peregrina, ‘Richer Than All His 
Tribe,’ ”’ M.L.N., LXIV, 415-7. 


46. Armstrong, Edward A. Shakespeare's 
Imagination. London, 1946. 

Rev. by T. W. Baldwin in ].E.G. 
P., XLVIII, 404-5. 

47. Armstrong, William A. “King Lear 
and Sidney’s Arcadia,” T.L.S., Oct. 
14, p. 665. 

Comment by Fitzroy Pyle, T.L.S., 
Nov. 11, p. 733. 

48. Ashworth, John. “Olivier, Freud, 
and Hamlet,” Aélantic Monthly, 
May, 30-3. 

Uses discussion of Olivier film as 


49. 


50. 


oa 


pan. 


aos 


55. 


56. 


I%. 


occasion for reasoned attack on 
Freudian interpretation of Hamlet. 


Atkinson, A. D. “Additional Florio- 
Shakespeare Resemblances,” N. & 
Q., Aug. 20, pp. 356-8. 

Echoes of Florio’s Montaigne in 
Sh. 


Atkinson, A. D. “ ‘Full Fathom 
Five,” N. & Q., Oct. 29, pp. 465- 
8; Nov. 12, pp. 493-5. 

Traces underseas imagery in many 
poets, esp. Sh. 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘Notes on Richard 
Il,” N. & Q., Apr. 30, pp. 190-2; 
May 14, pp. 212-4. 

Connections between R, J] and 2 
H. V1; significance of blood in R. II; 
conspiracy against Bolingbroke. 


Bab, Julius. “Heinrich VIII in New 
York,” S.J., Vol. 82/83, pp. 192-3. 
Bab, Julius. “Shakespeare in Ameri- 
ka,” S.J., Vol. 82/83, pp. 164-74. 
A brief historical survey of Sh. 


productions and scholarship in the 
U. S. 


. Bachrach, A. G. H. “The Great 


Chain of Acting,” Neophilologus, 
XXXIII, 160. 

On conventional gestures and at- 
titudes on the Elizabethan stage. 


Bacon, Wallace A. “Julius Caesar at 
the Folger Shakespeare Library,” 
S.A.B., XXIV, 112-6. 

Discusses performance of play on 
modified Eliz. stage. 


Bacon, Wailace A. ‘The Suicide of 
Antony in Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act IV, Scene xiv,” S.A.B., XXIV, 
193-202. 

Argues against the interpretation 
that Antony sends Eros away so that 
he may be alone to kill himself, and 
then lacks courage to do so. 


Bald, R. C. “The Booke of Sir Thom- 
as More and Its Problems,” Shake- 
Speare Survey, Il, 44-61. 

A fresh treatment of the entire 
problem. Dates work in 1600-1 and 
accepts Sh. as author of additions in 
Hand D. 
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58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


63. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


Bald, R. C. “Macbeth’s ‘Baby of a 
Girl,’” $.A.B., XXIV, 220-2, 

Interprets the phrase as meaning 
“a girl's doll.” 


Baldini, Gabriele. ‘Un apocrifo 
shakespeariano: Arden of Fever- 
sham,” Annali della Scuola Normale 
Superiore di Pisa (Firenze), Serie 
II, XVIII, 93-107. 


A critical revaluation of the play. 


Baldwin, T. W. Shakespere’s Five-Act 
Structure. University of Illinois Press, 
1947. 

Rev. by J. M. Nosworthy, R.E.S., 
XXV, 359-61. 


Bamborough, John. “The Missing 
Speech in Hamlet,” Listener, XLII, 
July 14, pp. 74-5. 

Ironically supplies “‘missing” so- 
liloquy by H. in which he explains 
reasons for his delay. 


. Barbarow, George. “Hamlet Through 


a Telescope,” Hudson Review, Il, 
98-117. 

Reviews the Olivier film. 
Barker, Rennie. “The Structure of 
the First Globe Theatre,” S.A.B., 
XXIV, 106-11. 


The Globe octagonal in shape. 


. Barrault, Jean-Louis. A Propos de 


Shakespeare et du Théatre. Paris: 
La Parade. Pp. 112. 


Bennett, H. S. “Shakespeare's Stage 
and Audience,” Neophilologus, XX 
XIII,40-51. 


Bentley, Eric. “German Stagecraft To- 
day,” Kenyon Review, XI, 630-48. 

Discusses, in part, recent German 
and Austrian productions of Much 
Ado, Twelfth Night, and Julius 


Caesar. 


Bentley, Eric (ed.). The Importance 
of Scrutiny. New York: George W. 
Stewart. Pp. xxvi, 444. 

Includes reprints of four critical 
essays on Sh. and two reviews (99- 
168) which originally appeared in 
Scrutiny. 

Bland, D. S."Macbeth and the Battle 


of Otterburn,” N. & Q., Aug. 6, pp. 
335-6. 


69. 


70. 


71. 
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74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 
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Bonnard, Georges. “Are Othello and 
Desdemona Innocent or Guilty?” 
English Studies (Amsterdam), Oct., 
pp. 175-86. 


Bowling, Lawrence Edward. “The 
Thematic Framework of Romeo and 
Juliet,” PMLA, LXIV, 208-20. 

Human beings “not composed of 
abstract good or evil.” 


Boyce, Benjamin. “The Stoic Conso- 
latio and Shakespeare,” PMLA, LX 
IV, 771-80. 

Finds a conscious use of the pat- 
tern of the consolatio in Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Much Ado. 


Brakell-Buijs, W. R. van. De magiér 
van Stratford: Shakespeare’s karak- 
tertekening. Naarden: In den Toren. 
Pp. 67. 

Discusses character-drawing in Sh. 
Rev. by C. de Groot in Nienwe Eeuw, 
Nov. 19. 


Brereton, J. Le Gay. Writings on 
Elizabethan Drama, collected by R. 
G. Howarth. Melbourne University 
Press. Pp. 115. 

Includes essay on Richard II, notes 
on Love’s Labour's Lost, Henry V, 
Mach Ado, and Richard II. 


Brillenburg-Wurth, G. “Droom en 
daad,” Horizon, XII, 17-21. 


On Hamlet's irresolution. 


Bromberg, Murray. “Shylock and 
Philip Henslowe,” N. & Q., Oct. 1, 
pp. 422-3. 

Argues against identification of 
Shylock as Henslowe. 


Brooke, C. F. T. Essays on Shake- 
speare and Other Elizabethans. Yale 
University Press, 1948. 

Comment in T.L.S., April 9, p. 
234. 


Brown, Ivor. Shakespeare. London: 
Collins; New York: Doubleday & 
Co. Pp. 306. 

A popular biography, emphasiz- 
ing autobiographical significance of 
plays and poems. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Aug. 12, p. 516; 
by Paul V. Rubow in Berlingske Af- 
ten (Copenhagen), Oct. 12; in Of- 
tawa Journal, Oct. 1; in Calgary Her- 
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78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


ald, Aug. 27; by J. B. Priestley in 
New Statesman and Nation, XXX 
VIII, 12. 


Byrne, M. St. Clare. “Fifty Years of 
Shakespearian Production: 1898- 
1948,” Shakespeare Survey, II, 1-20. 


Byrne, M. St. Clare. “Shakespeare 
and his World: Modern Production 
and Theatrical Tradition,” Listener, 
XLII, Sept. 8, pp. 393-5. 
Emphasizes fidelity to Sh.’s dra- 
matic intention, and exclusion of ir- 
relevant production details as fea- 
tures of modern Sh. productions. 


Camden, Carroll. “Iago on Women,” 
].E.G.P., XLVIII, 57-71. 

Iago’s remarks on women related 
to traditional anti-feminist _ state- 
ments. 


Campbell, Lily B. “‘Concerning Brad- 
ley’s Shakespearean Tragedy,” H.L. 
Q., XIII, 1-18. 

A critical discussion of Bradley's 
assumptions, methods, and termi- 
nology. 


Campbell, Lily B. Shakespeare’s “His- 
tories”: Mirrors of Elizabethan Poli- 
cy. San Marino, 1947. 

Rev. by John E. Hankins in M.L. 
Q., X, 237-9. 


Cash, J. Allan. Shakespeare’s Avon. 
London: Chapman & Hall. Pp. Ixxx, 
46. 


Photographs of buildings, places, 
and people along the Avon. 


Chapman, Raymond. “Double Time 
in Romeo and Juliet,” M.L.R., XL 
IV, 372-4. 


Charlton, H. B. Shakespearian Trag- 
edy. Cambridge University Press, 
1948. 
Rev. by J. M. S. Tompkins in M. 
L.R., XLIV, 400-1; by T. M. Par- 
rott in J.E.G.P., XLVIII, 393-7; by 
R. S. Knox in Univ. of Toronto 
Quarterly, XIX, 93-9; by Albert Laf- 
ay in Les Langues Modernes, V, 63; 
by A. E. in Queen’s Quarterly, LVI, 
No. 3. 
Comment in N. & Q., Feb. 19, p. 
87, and by B. D. Greenslade in 
T.L.S., Jan. 15, p. 41. 
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86. Chute, Marchette. ‘The Bubble, Rep- 


87. 


8s. 


89. 


90. 


9. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


utation,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 
XXV, 575-84. 

A brief popular survey of the his- 
tory of Sh.’s reputation to the end of 
the 17th century. 


Chute, Marchette. “World Playbill 
No. 1,” S.R.L., July 23, pp. 9-11, 
30-2. 

A popular summary of Sh.’s asso- 
ciation with his fellow actors and his 
career as an actor-playwright. 


Chwalewik, W. “To Be or Not to 
Be,” Proceedings of the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences (Krakow), L, 291-4. 

Hamlet’s soliloquy not a consider- 
ation of suicide but a general debate 
on tolerating oppression. 


Cohen, Hennig. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Ro- 
meo and Juliet, V, iii, 112-5,” Ex- 
plicator, VIII, No. 3, 24. 


Conklin, Paul S. A History of ‘Ham- 
let’ Criticism 1601-1821. New York, 
1947. 

Rev. by J. I. M. Stewart, R.E.S., 
XXV, 168-9. 


Cooper, A. Duff. Sergeant Shake- 
speare. London: Rupert Hart-Davis; 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Co. Pp. 
100. 

Develops theory that Sh. saw 
army service as N. C. O. 


Rev. in T.L.S., Dec. 30, p. 858. 


Craig, Hardin. ‘An Aspect of Shake- 
spearean Study,” S.A.B., XXIV, 247- 
a7. 


A discussion of the pre-Cartesian 
world of Sh., and a plea for under- 
standing him in the light of the posi- 
tive implications of that world. 


Craig, Hardin. An Interpretation of 
Shakespeare. New York, 1948. 

Rev. by George R. Potter in C.E., 
X, 231; in T.L.S., Aug. 5, p. 508. 


Craig, Hardin. “Shakespeare and his 
World: Shakespeare as an Elizabeth- 
an,” Listener, XLII, July 21, pp. 99- 
100. 


Sh. against the background of his 
age. Emphasizes Sh.’s humanistic 
quality. 
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96. 


97. 


98. 
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Craig, Hardin. “Trend of Shake- 
speare Scholarship,” Shakespeare 
Survey, II, 107-14. 


D., A. “Possible Echoes from Sidney’s 
Arcadia in Shakespeare, Milton and 
Others,” N. & Q., Dec. 24, pp. 554- 
5. 


D., A. “Weever, Ovid and Shake- 
speare,”” N. & Q., Nov. 26, pp. 524- 
pF 


Picus and Circe episode in Meta- 
morphoses as source of passages in 
Venus and Adonis and Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 


Dale, Johannes A. ‘Henrik Rytters 
Omsetjingar,” Syn og Segn (Oslo), 
LV, No. 4, pp. 161-74. 

An appreciation of the most com- 
plete translation into Norwegian of 
Shakespeare’s plays, by Henrik Ryt- 
ter (into ‘New Norwegian,’ the dia- 
lect-based official variety of the lan- 
guage). Also mentions earlier trans- 
lations and compares them with Dan- 
ish ones. Finds Rytter very faithful 
to Sh. 


99. Danby, John F. “The Shakespearean 


100. 


101. 


— 


102. 


Dialectic: An Aspect of Antony and 
Cleopatra,” Scrutiny, XVI, 196-213. 

Comment by G. Wilson Knight in 
Scrutiny, XVI, 323-5. 


Danby, John F. Shakespeare’s Doc- 
trine of Nature: A Study of King 
Lear. London: Faber and Faber. Pp. 
234. 

The idea of Nature as the unify- 
ing factor of Lear. Cordelia as the 
beneficent norm. The play seen as 
the culmination of Sh.’s thought on 
man and society. 

Comment by G. Wilson Knight in 
Scrutiny, XVI, 325. 

Rev. by L. C. Knights in Scrutiny, 
XVI, 157-62; in T.L.S., May 6, p. 
298. 


Dawson, Giles E. ‘The Resources 
and Policies of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library,” Library Quarterly, 
XIX, 178-85. 


Dawson, Giles E. “Three Shake- 
speare Piracies in the Eighteenth 
Century,” Papers of the Bibliograph- 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


ical Society of the University of Vir- 
ginia, 1 (1948), 49-58. 

Dawson, Giles E. ““Warburton, Han- 
mer, and the 1745 Edition of Shake- 
speare,” Studies in ere (Pa- 
pers of the Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia), Ul, 
35-48. 

Delattre, Floris. ‘Shakespeare, Poéte 
Symboliste?” Les Langues Mod- 
ernes, V, 323-4. 

A critical discussion of G. Wil- 
son Knight’s The Crown of Life, 
which asserts the “‘stimulating’’ qual- 
ity of its ‘audacious exaggerations.” 


Detmold, George. “Hamlet's ‘All 
But Blunted Purpose,’” S.A.B., XX 
IV, 23-36. 

Hamlet unable to act because of 
his total disillusionment. 


Donaghy, J. Lyle. “Hamlet and 
Ophelia,” Dublin Magazine, Jan.- 
March, pp. 29-32. 


Donner, H. W. “‘Rebellious 
Dead,’” T.L.S., Sept. 23, p. 617. 
Discusses Macbeth, IV, i, 97. 
Comment by J. Dover Wilson, T. 
L.S., Sept. 30, p. 633. 


D(oolitle), H(ilda). By Avon Ri- 
ver. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 98. 
A collection of poems about Sh. 

Rev. by M. W. in Canadian For- 
um, Nov. 


Dorn, Ernst. “Shakespeare bei 
deutschen Kriegsgefangenen in 
Frankreich,” $.J., Vol. 82/83, pp. 
195-8. 


Downer, Alan S. “The Life of our 
Design,” Hudson Review, II, 242- 
63. 

Discusses “dramatic symbols” as 
related to poetic images, with illus- 
trations drawn mainly from R II and 
other Sh. plays. 

Draper, Charles L. (sic) “Falstaff's 
Bardolph,” Neophilologus, XXXIII, 
222-6. 

Bardolph as a realistic character. 

Draper, John W. “The Date of 


Romeo and Juliet,” R.E.S., XXV, 
55-7. 
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133. 


114. 


1. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 
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Dates play July 1596 by interpre- 
tation of its astronomical references. 


Draper, John W. “Patterns of Style 
in Romeo and Juliet,’ Studia Neo- 
Philologica, XXI, 195-210. 

A rhetorical and stylistic analysis. 


a John W. The ‘Twelfth 
Night’ of Shakespeare’s Audience. 
Stanford University Press. Pp. xiii, 
271. 
Dudley, O. H. T. “John in the Hos- 
pital,” T.L.S., June 17, p. 397. 
Discusses significance of woodcut 
figure on title-page of R. Armin’s 
Two Maids of Moreclacke, reprint- 
ed in Shakespeare’s England. 


Ellis-Fermor, Una. The Frontiers of 
Drama. Oxford University Press, 
1947. 

Rev. by Paul H. Kocher, M.L.N., 
LXIV, 127-8. (Discusses particular- 
ly Miss Ellis-Fermor’s treatment of 
Troilus and Cressida). 


Ellis-Fermor, Una.,“‘Shakespeare and 
his World: The Poet's Imagery,” 
Listener, XLII, July 28, pp. 157-8. 

Summarizes recent studies of Sh.’s 
imagery and emphasizes their im- 
portance. 


Elton, William. “Pericles: A New 
Source or Analogue,” ].E.G.P., XL 
VIII, 138-9. 

Alexander van den Busche’s The 
Orator (1596) as a source of the 
brothel scenes. 


Empson, William. “The Fool in 
Lear,” Sewanee Review, LVII, 177- 
214. 

A critical study, centering around 
the concept of folly, and consider- 
ing renunciation as the subject of 
the play. 


English Institute Essays: 1948. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 219. 

Includes four essays on Myth in 
the Later Plays of Shakespeare (pp. 
29-119). 


. Evans, Bergen. “Good Friend for 


Iesvs Sake Forebeare: Was Shake- 
speare Really Shakespeare?’’ S.R.L., 


422; 


124. 


ae 


126. 


128. 


May 7, 1949, 7-8, 39-40. 
A popular summary of the evi- 
dence against the anti-Stratfordians. 


Evans, G. Blakemore. ‘Belleforest 
and the Gonzago Story: Hamlet, III. 
ii,” S.A.B., XXIV, 280-2. 

Suggests a connection between the 
play-within-the-play in Hamlet and 
the conclusion of the Hamlet story 
in Belleforest. 


. Evans, G. Blakemore. “The Text of 


Johnson’s Shakespeare (1765),” P. 
Q., XXVIII, 425-8. 

Calls attention to 1757 edition of 
Theobald’s Shakespeare as source of 
many of Johnson’s readings in 1 H. 
VI. 


Evans, G. Blakemore. “Two Early 
Shakespeare Allusions: Hamlet, V. i; 
Twelfth Night, I, i,” N. & Q., June 
25, pp. 275-6. 


Farjeon, Herbert. The Shakespear- 
ean Scene: Dramatic Criticisms, Lon- 
don and New York: Hutchinson & 
Co. Pp. 195. 

A collection of reviews of Sh. pro- 
ductions from 1913 to 1943. 


Feldman, Abraham. “Shakespere 
and the Scholars,” N. & Q., Dec. 24, 
p. 556. 

Chettle’s apology in Kind-Harts 
Dreame addressed to Peele, not Sh. 


. Fergusson, Francis. “Hamlet: The 


Analogy of Action,” Hudson Re- 
view, II, 165-210. 

The play as ritual drama, with 
Hamlet as both the chief “‘agon” and 
the chief ‘‘reflector.” The play seen 
as “‘a vast and intricate web of analo- 
gies.” 

(Forms one chapter of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s Idea of the Theatre, Princeton 
University Press.) 


Fiedler, Leslie A. ““The Defense of 
the Illusion and the Creation of 
Myth: Device and Symbol in the 
Plays of Shakespeare,” English In- 
stitute Essays: 1948, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 74-94. 
Deals mainly with “the myth of 
the Cosmic Drama,” esp. as seen in 
the play-within-the-piay in Hamlet. 
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129. Fiehler, Rudolph. ‘“‘I Serve the 


130. 


132. 


134. 


135 


136. 


Good Duke of Norfolk,’ ”’ Af.L.Q., 
X, 364-6. 

Tradition of Oldcastle’s service as 
page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, retained when Oldcastle is 
transformed into Falstaff. 


Fisher, A. S. T. “The Source of 
Shakespeare’s Interlude of Pyramus 
and Thisbe: A Neglected Poem,” 
N. & Q., Sept. 3, pp. 376-9; Sept. 
17, pp. 400-2. 

T(homas) M (ouffet)’s The Silke- 
wormes, and Their Flies (1599). 


. Flatter, Richard. Hamlet's Father. 


New Haven: Yale University Press. 
Pp. viii, 206. 

The Ghost as “the real motive 
power of the .. Hamlet's delay 
explained by his inability to carry 
out the Ghost’s implied command to 
kill Claudius and spare Gertrude. A 
new staging suggested for the play- 
within-the-play, and new interpreta- 
tions given to the closet scene and 
the duel. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Sept. 9, p. 586. 


Flatter, Richard. Shakespeare's Pro- 
ducing Hand. London, 1948. 

Rev. by Giles E. Dawson, S.A.B., 
XXIV, 229-36; by R. A. Law in 
Southwest Review, XXXIV, 100-1. 


. Flatter, Richard. “The Wooing of 


Nerissa,”” T.L.S., Dec. 9, p. 809. 
Suggested emendation for Mer- 
chant of Venice, Il, ii, 198 ff. 
Comment by J. L. Ne» inson, T.L. 
S., Dec. 30, p. 857. 


Fluchére, Henri. Shakespeare, Dra- 
maturge Elisabéthain. Cahiers du 
Sud, 1948. Pp. 380. 

Rev. by Una Ellis-Fermor in M. 
L.R., XLIV, 401-2; in T.L.S., Jan. 
22, p. 58. 


Fluchére, Henri. “Shakespeare in 
France: 1900-1948,” Shakespeare 
Survey, II, 115-24. 
Fox, Levi. Shakespeare's Town, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Coventry: H. 
& J. Busst. Pp. 40. 


A pictorial record with introduc- 
tion and descriptions. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


1-40. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


Fox, Levi, Sivatford - upon - Avon 
(Garland of England, No. 3). Bris- 
tol: Garland Press. Pp. 60. 


Frye, Northrop. “The Argument of 
Comedy,” English Institute Essays: 
1948, New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, pp. 58-73. 

Discusses Sh.’s comedies in terms 
of myth. 


Garwood, H. P. “Shakespeare's 
Church,” New Statesman and Na- 
tion, XXXVII, p. 182. 


Discussed on pp. 206, 230, 254. 


Gasser, M. “Twist om’s keizer’s 
baard: Indentiteit van Shakespeare,” 
Elsevier's Weekblad, March 26. 

On the futility of the controversy 
about the identity of Sh. 


George, J. “Laelia and Twelfth 
Night,” N. & Q., Jan. 22, pp. 29-30. 

Suggests Sh. knew Laelia through 
Dr. John Hall. 


Gilder, Rosamond. “Shakespeare in 
New York: 1947-1948,” Shake- 
Speare Survey, II, 130-1. 

Reviews Katharine Cornell's An- 
tony and Cleopatra and Michael Red- 
grave’s Macbeth. 


Granchi, Danilo. “I Due Danesi,” 

L’Ultima (Firenze), IV, July, 32-6. 
A comparison between Hamlet’s 

melancholy and Kierkegaard’s. 


Granville-Barker, Harley. Coriolan- 
us, Prefaces to oe Fifth 
Series. London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 
1948. Pp. viii, 195. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Feb. 12, p. 107. 


Granville-Barker, Harley. Prefaces 
io Shakespeare. Vol. 1 and II, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1947. 

Rev. by R. M. Smith, S.A.B., XX 
IV, 291-3. 

Greg, W. W. “The Crux in Ham- 
let,” T.L.S., Jan. 1, p. 9. 

Argues against suggested emenda- 
tion of I, iv, 37 (see T.L.S., “2c. 11, 
1948). 

Comment by John Buxtm, T...5., 
Dec. 9, p. 809. 


Gregory, T. S. “I Hold You up a 
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Glass,” Listener, XLII, July 7, pp. 
19-21. 

On the significance of Hamlet. 
Guidi, Augusto. “Manzoni and 
Shakespeare,” N. & Q., Mar. 19, p. 
1206. 

Sh. sources of Manzoni phrases. 


Halliday, F. E. Shakespeare and His 
Critics. London: Gerald Duckworth 
& Co. Pp. 522. 

A Sh. handbook, with special em- 
phasis on criticism. 

Rev. in T.L.S., Dec. 16, p. 827. 


Hankins, John E. “Hamlet's ‘god 
kissing carrion’: A Theory of the 
Generation of Life,’ PMLA, LXIV, 
507-16. 

Comment by Evan K. Gibson, P 
MLA, LXIV, 1236-8. 


. Harbage, Alired. As They Liked 


It. New York, 1947. 

Rev. by E. Ayers Taylor in M.L. 
Q., X, 111-2. 
Heilman, Robert B. “The Lear 
World,” English Institute Essays: 
1948, Columbia University Press, 29- 
IF: 

“High Shakespearean tragedy as 
a study of the myth in crisis.” 


Heilman, Robert B. This Great 
Stage: Image and Structure in King 
Lear. Louisiana State University 
Press, 1948. 

Rev. by Alfred Harbage in M.L. 
N., LXIV, 357-8; by R. W. Bab- 
cock in §.A.B., XXIV, 123-31; by 
Philip Edwards in M.L.R., XLIV, 
264-5; by O. J. Campbell in ].E.G. 
P., XLVIII, 405-8; by Hereward T. 
Price in M.L.Q., X, 239-40; by R. G. 
Cox in Scrutiny, XVI, 71-4; by Wil- 
liam Empson in Kenyon Review, XI, 
342-54; by R. A. Law in Southwest 
Review, XXXIV, 100-1; by R. S. 
Knox in Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, 
XIX, 93-9; by R. Fricker in English 
Studies, XXX, 276-7. See also No. 
181. 


Heine, Arthur. ‘Shakespeare in 
James Joyce,” S.A.B., XXIV, 56-70. 

A collection of “quotations, adap- 
tations, and echoes’ from Shake- 
speare in Ulysses. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


Herbert, T. Walter. “Shakespeare's 
Word-Play on ‘Tombe,’” M.L.N., 
LXIV, 235-41. 


Hewitt, Douglas. “‘The Very Pom- 
pes of the Divell—Popular and Folk 
Elements in Elizabethan and Jacob- 
ean Drama,” R.E.S., XXV, 10-23. 

Includes a discussion of parallels 
between King Lear and certain folk- 
ceremonies. 


Hill, Frank Ernest. To Meet Will 
Shakespeare. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Pp. xii, 481. 

A popular fictionalized treatment 
of the life and works. 


Rev. by O. J. Campbell in S.R.L., 
Oct. 8; by Alfred Harbage in N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune Books, Dec. 4. 


Hodges, C. Walter. Shakespeare and 
the Players. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann. Pp. 100. 

Rev. by F. C. Danchin in Les Lan- 
gues Modernes, V, 191. 


Hoepfner, Theodore C. “Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth, I, vii, 1-28,” Ex- 
plicator, VII, No. 5, 34. 


Hogrefe, Pearl. ‘Artistic Unity in 
Hainlet,” S.P., XLVI, 184-95. 

Closet-scene (III, iv) as turning 
point of play: H.’s melancholy lifts 
“because its causes have been re- 
raoved or modified.”’ 


Hoppe, Harry R. “English Actors 
at Ghent in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” R.E.S., XXV, 305-21. 


Horn, Wilhelm. “Der Name Shake- 
speare,” Archiv fiir das Studium der 
Neueren Sprache, CLXXXV, 26-35. 


Hotson, Leslie. ‘“Manningham’s 
‘Mid. . .,” T.L.S., Sept. 9, p. 585. 

Gives new reading of M.'s refer- 
ence to a performance of Twelfth 
Night and calls attention to a delet- 
ed syllable in the ms. 


Hotson, Leslie. Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets Dated, and Other Essays. Lon- 
don: Rupert Hart-Davis; Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin & Co. Pp. 244. 


Hotson, Leslie. “When Shakespeare 
Wrote the Sonnets,”’ Atlantic Month- 
ly, December, 61-7. 
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166. 


167. 


168. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


Interprets Sonnets 107, 123, and 
124 in such a way as to find allusicns 
to events of 1587-9. Concludes tinat 
main group of Sonnets was written 
by 1589. 

(Forms 
Speare’s Sonnets Dated). 


part of book, Shake- 


Houston, Percy H. “There’s Noth- 
ing Either Good or Bad But Think- 
ing Makes It So,” S.A.B., XXIV, 
48-53. 

Hamlet as a “Renaissance individ- 
ualist who has lost faith in older 
forms of religious affirmation and 
now finds himself bereft of .. . rea- 
son as too frail a reed to lean upon.” 


Hohenemser, Herbert. ‘Die ersten 
Nachkriegs-Shakespeare- Auffiihrung- 
en in Berlin,” S.J., 82/83, pp. 194- 
> 
Hubler, Edward. ‘Three Shake- 
spearean Myths: Mutability, Pleni- 
tude, and Reputation,” English In- 
Stitute Essays: 1948, New York: 
Columbia University Press, pp. 95- 
119. 

Emphasizes importance of the 
three concepts in Sh.’s work. 


. Hughes, Elinor. Troilus and Cres- 


sida at Harvard,” Theatre Arts, June, 
56. 


. Hyde, Mary Crapo. Playwriting for 


Elizabethans. Columbia University 
Press. Pp. ix, 258. 

An attempt to deduce an Eliza- 
bethan dramaturgy from the plays of 
1600-1605, including those of Sh. 

Rev. by Harry Levin in N. Y. 
Times Book Review, Aug. 7. 


“International News,” Shakespeare 
Survey, Il, 126-9. 

Contains much information on re- 
cent continental translations, studies, 
and productions of Sh. 


Isaacs, J. “New Light on Shake- 
speare,” Listener, XLII, July 7, 17- 
9. 

Summarizes recent Sh. scholarship 
and criticism. 


Isaacs, J. “Shakespeare and his 


World: The Elizabethan Audience,” 
Listener, XLII, Sept. 1, 353-5. 


174. Isaacs, 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


179. 


180. 
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182. 


183. 
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J. “Shakespeare and his 
World: Sources of Shakespeare's 
Plays,” Listener, XLII, Aug. 4, 183- 
4, 199. 

Importance of studying Sh.’s 
sources as a means of understanding 
his dramatic and poetic genius. 


Johnson, C. W. M. “Shakespeare's 
Sonnet CXXIX,” Explicator, VII, 
No. 6. 41. 


Jones, Ernest. Hamlet and Oedipus. 

London: Victor Gollancz. Pp. 166. 
A revised version of a psychoanal- 

ytical study first published in 1910. 
Rev. in T.L.S., Sept. 9, p. 586. 


Jones, H. W. “Hamlet I, i, 60-63,” 
N. & Q., Dec. 10, p. 535. 


Argues for “pollax” reading. 


Jones, Margo. “Doing What Comes 
Naturally,” Theatre Arts, June, pp. 
55-6. 


Central staging of Sh. 


Jordan, John E. “The Reporter of 
Henry V1, Part 2,” PMLA, LXIV, 
1089-1113. 

An “important bit player who took 
the parts of Armourer-Spirit-Mayor- 
Vaux-Scales” as the reporter of The 
Contention. 


Jorgensen, Paul A. ‘Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus: Elizabethan Soldier,” 
PMLA, LXIV, 221-35. 

C.’s flaw the inability of the sol- 
dier to fit his behavior to a time of 
peace. 


Keast, W. R. “Imagery and Mean- 
ing in the Interpretation of King 
Lear,” M.P., XLVII, 45-64. 


Discusses R. B. Heilman’s This 
Great Stage. 


Keast, W. R. “Some Seventeenth- 
Century Allusions to Shakespeare 
and Jonson,” N. & Q., Oct. 29, pp. 
468-9. 

Three previously unrecorded allu- 
sions. 


Kernodle, George R. “Basic Prob- 
lems in Reading Shakespeare,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XXXV, 36- 
43, 
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191. 


192. 


193. 
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Kirschbaum, Leo. “A Detail in King 
Lear,” R.E.S., XXV, 153-4. 

A detail in Lear’s last speech as 
indicating his spiritual growth. 
Kirschbaum, Leo. “Shakespeare's 
Stage Blood and Its Critical Signifi- 
cance,” PMLA, LXIV, 517-29. ° 

“Spectacular blood effects” in Jul- 

ius Caesar and Coriolanus “important 
for the full aesthetic richness of the 
plays.” 
Kleinschmidt von Lengefeld, Frhrn. 
“Shakespeare und die Kunstepochen 
des Barock und des Manierismus,” 
S.J., Vol. 82/83, pp. 88-98. 


Knight, G. Wilson. The Crown of 
Life: Essays in Interpretation of 
Shakespeare's Final Plays. Oxford 
University Press, 1947. 

Rev. by Bill C. West, M.L.N., 
LXIV, 137-8. 


Knight, G. Wilson. Principles of 
Shakespearian Production. Hatr- 
mondsworth: Penguin Books. Pp. 
224. 


A new edition, with additional 
matter. 


Knight, G. Wilson. The Wheel of 
Fire. London: Methuen & Co.; New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 
363. 

A revised edition, with new mat- 
ter. 


Knights, L. C. “On the Tragedy of 
Antony and Cleopatra,” Scrutiny, X 
VI, 318-23. 

A critical study, suggested by John 
Danby’s essay (q. v.) 


Koht, Halvdan. “Det Norske Teat- 
ret, Vinterbolken 1948-49,” Syn og 
Segn (Oslo), LV, No. 2, 49-61. 

A review of productions at Det 
Norske Teater 1948-9, including Ein 
midsumarnattsdraum (A Midsumm- 
er Night's Dream) 1948. Thinks the 
production of this play popular and 
amusing, though the poetry was 
somewhat obscured by the antics. 


Kramoris, I. J. “Shakespeare in Slo- 
vakia,”” Books Abroad, XXIII, 34. 


Krumpelmann, John T. “Lessing's 
Faust Fragment and Romeo and Jul- 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


201. 


iet,” M.L.N., LXIV, 395-7. 


Krzyzanowski, Juliusz. ‘‘Ariel’s En- 
sleeping: A Fragment of Shake- 
speare’s Poetics,” Proceedings of The 
Polish Academy of Sciences (Kra- 
kow). 

The author comments on The 
Tempest, Il. 1. 


Kudlinski, Tadeusz. Dziedzietwo 
ieee a ned (The Heritage of 
Revenge: A Semi-novel). Wroclaw- 
Warszawa: Ksiaznica-Atlas, 1948. 
Pp. 342. 

In a semi-novelistic manner the 
author traces the evolution of the 
Hamlet Saga up to Sh. and sketches 
the story of Hamlet production on 
the Polish stage. 


Kuhl, E. P. “Hamlet’s Mousetrap,” 
T.L.S., July 8, p. 445. 

Sees in Ql’s ‘‘murder done in Guy- 
ana,” a topical reference connected 
with Raleigh. 

Comment by W. W. Greg, T.L.S., 
July 22, p. 473. 


Lamborn, E. A. Greening. “Great 
Tew and the Chandos Portrait,” N. 
& Q., Feb. 19, pp. 71-2. 

An account of the ownership of 
the Chandos portrait by the Kecks of 
Great Tew. 


Langston, Beach. ‘‘Shelley’s Use of 
Shakespeare,” H.L.Q., XII, 163-90. 


Lash, Kenneth. “Captain Ahab and 
King Lear,” New Mexico Quarterly 
Review, XIX, 438-45. 

Discusses similarity of the two 
characters. 


. Law, Robert Adger. ‘Is English Lit- 


erary Scholarship Advancing?” Uni- 
versity of Texas Studies in English, 
XXVIII, 271-84. 

Includes brief mention of recent 
Sh. scholarship (279-80). 


Lawrence, Gerald. “Hamlet,” T.L. 
S., Aug. 12, p. 528. 

“To be, or not to be,” interpreted 
as meaning to kill the King or not 
to kill the King. 

Comment by Cathrine D. Omand, 
T.L.S., Aug. 26, p. 553. 
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Lawrence, William W. “ ‘Ophelia’s 
Heritage’: A Correction,” M.L.R., 
XLIV, 236. 


Lewis, Lorna. “Shakespeare in Scan- 
dinavia, 1949,” Life and Letters, Oc- 
tober, 92-100. 

Discusses productions of Hamlet 
at Elsinore, and As You Like It at 
Stockholm. 


. Looney, J. Thomas. “Shakespeare” 


Identified in Edward de Vere, Sev- 
enteenth Earl of Oxford. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. Pp. 476. 

A new edition with some revision, 
introduction by William McFee and 
“Afterwords” by C. W. Barrell. 


Lothian, John M. King Lear: A 
Tragic Reading of Life. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin & Co. Pp. 109. 

Argument for the ordinary reader 
that the tragedy of Lear is a tragedy 
of Lear’s own character. 

Rev. by F. D. Hoeniger in Can- 
adian Forum, July; in Winnipeg Free 
Press, 18 June. 

Luther, Arthur. “Moskaus erster 
Hamlet,” S.J., Vol. 82/83, pp. 175- 
85. 


Macht, David J. “A Physiologic and 

Pharmacologic Appreciation of Ham- 
let, Act I, Scene 5, lines 59-73,” 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 
March-April, pp. 186-95. 


Madariaga, Salvador de. On Ham- 
let. London, 1948. 

Rev. by J. Duncan Spaeth in S.A. 
B., XXIV, 75-8; by J. Dover Wil- 
son in M.L.R., XLIV, 390-7. See 
also No. 305. 

Magon, Leopold. “Deutschland, 
Shakespeare und der Norden,” S.J, 
Vol. 82/83, pp. 136-53. 

Mann, Isabel Roome. “The First 
Recorded Production of a Shake- 
spearean Play in Stratford-upon- 
Avon,” §.A.B., XXIV, 203-8. 

Othello in 1746. 


. Maxwell, J. C. “Claudius and the 


Curse of Cain,” N. & Q., Apr. 2, p. 
142. 

Emphasizes meaning of “the first 
corse,” Hamlet, I, ii, 105. 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


Maxwell, J. C. “ ‘Rope-Tricks,’” N. 
& @., Dec. 24, p. 556. 

Parallel in Two Italian Gentle- 
men to word in Taming of the 
Shrew, I, ii, 113. 


Maxwell, J. C. “Wordsworth and 
Prospero,” N. & Q., Oct. 29, p. 477. 

Resemblances between W.’s poet- 
ry and Tempest, V, i, 33-57. 


Mayhall, Jane. “Shakespeare and 
Spenser: A Commentary on Differ- 
ences,” M.L.Q., X, 356-63. 


McCleery, Albert. ‘The Conscience 
of the King,” Theatre Arts, Juiy, 40- 
i. 

Discusses Percy MacKaye’s Ham- 
let tetralogy. 


McCutchan, J. Wilson. “Similari- 
ties Between Falstaff and Gluttony 
in Medwall’s Nature,’ S.A.B., XX 
IV, 214-9. 


McDowell, J. H. “Medieval Influ- 
ences in Shakespearian Staging,” 
Players’ Magazine, XXVI, 52-3. 


McLaren, Moray. “By Me:” A Re- 
port upon the Apparent Discovery 
of Some Working Notes of William 
Shakespeare in a Sixteenth Century 
Book. London: John Redington. Pp. 
67. 

Attribution to Sh. of notes and 
sketches in early copy of Hall's 
Chronicles. 

Comment in T.L.S., Sept. 2, p. 
569. 


McManaway, J. G., Dawson, G. E., 
and Willoughby, E. E. (ed.) Joseph 
Quincy Adams Memorial Studies. 

ashington, D. C., 1948. 

Rev. by D. C. Allen in M.L.N., 
LXIV, 359; by William T. Hastings 
in §.A.B., XXIV, 283-90; by Peter 
Alexander in M.L.R., XLIV, 262-4; 
by R. A. Law in ].E.G.P., XLVIII, 
397-9; by Karl J. Holzknecht in Pa- 
pers of the Bibliographical Soc. of 
Amer., XLIII, 229-33; by Milton 
Crane in Library Quarterly, XIX. 
217-8. 


McManaway, J. G. ‘The Laurence 
Olivier Hamlet,” S.A.B., XXIV, 3- 
Sa. 
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222. 


223. 


224. 


225. 


226. 


227. 
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229. 
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McManaway, J. G. “The Two Earli- 
est Prompt Books of Hamlet,” Pa- 
pers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, XLIII, 288-320. 

Describes two prompt books (an- 
notated copies of Q1676 and Q 
1683) prepared and used by John 
Ward c. 1740. 


Metcalf, John C. Know Your Shake- 
Speare. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Pp. viii, 245. 


Meyer, Justus. De schoonheid van 
Shakespeare. Utrecht: W. de Haan. 
I (1948), pp. 338; II (1949), pp. 
267; III (1949), pp. 290. 

Appreciative introductions to the 
plays, intended for the general read- 
ef. 


Moller, Kr. Langdal. “Shakespeare 
Som Praktisk Teatermand,” Nation- 
altidende (Copenhagen), LXXXI, 
May 4. 

A critical essay on the new view 
of Sh. 


Moore, Carlisle. “Shakespeare's Son- 
nets LXXI-LXXIV,” Explicator, 
VIII, No.1, 2. 


Moore, John Robert. “Pantaloon as 
Shylock,” Boston Public Library 
Quarterly, 1, 33-42. 

Resemblances between Shylock and 
pantaloon of Italian commedia dell’ 
arte. 


Morozov, Mikhail M. “The Indi- 
vidualization of Shakespeare’s Char- 
acters through Imagery,” Shake- 
Speare Survey, II, 83-106. 

Discusses leading characters of 
Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet. 


Moscon, Giorgio. “L’Amleto di 
Laurence Olivier,” Belfagor (Mes- 
sina-Firenze), IV, July, 473-9. 

Critical essay on Laurence Oliv- 
ier’s Hamlet as an independent work 
of art. 


Moutaftchiev, I. “Shakespeare and 
Bulgaria,” T.L.S., Nov. 18, p. 751. 
Gives details concerning recent and 
projected Sh. editions and produc- 
tions in Bulgaria. 
Comment by Peter Alexander and 


230. 


233. 


234. 


235. 


236. 


237. 


238. 


239. 


Norman Davis, T.L.5., Dec. 16, p. 
825. 


Muir, Kenneth. “A Borrowing from 
Seneca,” N. & Q., May 14, pp. 214- 
6. 


Parallels in Macbeth and RII to 
chorus of Agamemmon. 


. Muir, Kenneth. “King Lear, IV, i, 


10,” T.LS., June 3, p. 365. 
Comment by Richard Flatter, T. 
LS., July 22, p. 473. 


. Muir, Kenneth. “The Problem of 


Pericles,’ English Studies, XXX, 65- 
83. 


Muir, Kenneth. “Shakespeare and 
Dante,” N. & Q., Aug. 6, p. 333. 

Resemblances between Macbeth 
and the Inferno. 


Miillertz, Mogens. “De Fire Shake- 
speare Folioer,’’ Bogvennen (Copen- 
hagen), New Vol., Part 4, 1-59. 

Argues that the reason for the 
“merry meeting” of Sh., Drayton, & 
Jonson in Stratford was the publica- 
tion of the Jonson Folio. 


Munro, John. “Titus Andronicus,” 
T.LS., June 10, p. 385. 

Argues that the words and pic- 
ture of the T.A. illustration by Hen- 
ty Peacham in the Harley Papers 
match satisfactorily. 

Reply by J. Dover Wilson, T.L.S., 
June 24, pp. 405, 413; counter-re- 
ply by Munro, T.L.S., July 1, p. 429; 
comment by Arthur J. Perrett, T.L. 
S., July 1, p. 429. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. World Drama, 
London: Harrap. Pp. 1000. 

Sh.’s work discussed in Part IV. 

Norman, Charles. The Playmaker 


of Avon. Philadelphia: David Mc- 
Kay & Co. Pp. 155. 


A biography for school children. 
Nosworthy, J. M. “A Note on John 


Heminge,” The Library, 5th Series, 
III, 287-8. 


Baptismal entry for Heminge, 
Nov. 25, 1566. 


Nyland, Waino S. “Pompey as the 
Mythical Lover of Cleopatra,” M.L. 
N., LXIV, 515-6. 
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Discusses source of statements in 
Antony and Cleopatra, 1, v, 31-4, 
and III, xiii, 116-8. 


Olive, W. J. “Davenant and Daven- 
port,” N. & Q., July 23, p. 320. 

Corrects error in Shakespere Al- 
lusion Book. 


Oppel, Horst. “Gabriel Harvey,” S. 
]., Vol. 82/83, pp. 34-51. 

A survey of Harvey’s career, with 
some mention of the theory that he 
is portrayed in Love’s Labour's Lost. 


Oppel, Horst. Das Shakespeare-Bild 
Goethes. Mainz-Kirchheim. Pp. 118. 


Discusses Sh.’s influence on Goe- 
the. 


Oppel, Horst. Der Spate Shake- 
Speare. Hamburg: Heinrich Eller- 
mann. Pp. 43. 

Treats Sh.’s last period as a spe- 
cial phase in his development, not 
as a sublimation of a former stage. 


Ottosen, Ingemann. Shakespeare 
Under Elizabeth. Copenhagen: Nyt 
Nordisk Forlag, Arnold Busck, 1948. 
Pp. 278. 

A biography. 


Owen, W. J. B. “‘A Dogge, So 
Bade in Office,’”” N. & Q., Apr. 2, 
pp. 141-2. 

King Lear, IV, vi, 164. 


Palmer, Arnold. ‘Mistakes Cut in 
Marble,” T.L.S., Feb. 5, p. 89. 
Calls attention to a misquotation 
of lines from Tempest on the Sh. 
Memorial in Westminster Abbey. 


Parrott, Thomas M. Shakespearean 
Comedy. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xiv, 417. 

A systematic and thorough discus- 
sion of Sh.’s comedies, as well as the 
comic elements in the histories and 
tragedies. 

Rev. by Mary C. Hyde, S.A.B., 
XXIV, 294-7; by Harry Levin in N. 
Y. Times Book Review, Aug. 7. 
Parsons, Howard. “The Identity of 
I.M.,” N. & Q., Jan. 22, p. 38. 


Suggests James Mervyn as the I. 
M. of laudatory poem in F 1. 
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Parsons, Howard. “Shakespeare's 
Tempest: An Emendation,” N. & Q., 
Mar. 19, pp. 121-2. 

I, ii, 100. 
Parsons, Howard. ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Tempest: An Emendation,” N. & Q., 
July 9, p. 303. 

V, i, 6 ff. 
Howard. “Shakespeare's 


Tempest: A Further Emendation,” 
N. & Q., Oct. 1, p. 424. 


Ill, i, 9 ff. 


. Partridge, A. C. The Problem of 


Henry VIII Re-opened. Cambridge: 
Bowes & Bowes. Pp. 35. 

Defends theory of Sh.—Fletcher 
joint authorship. 


. Payne, B. Iden. “This Is the Forest 


of Arden,” Theatre Arts, June, pp. 
51-3. 

A discussion of the staging of Sh. 
plays. 

Pearson, Hesketh. A Life of Shake- 
speare. London: Carroll & Nichol- 
son. Pp. 240. 

A revised edition of an earlier 
work. Includes anthology of Sh.’s 
poetry. 

Rev. in Ottawa Journal, Sept. 24. 


. Pettet, E. C. Shakespeare and the 


Romance Tradition. London: Sta- 
ples. 


Pope, Elizabeth Marie. “The Ren- 
aissance Background of Measure for 
Measure,” Shakespeare Survey, Il, 
66-82. 

The play against the background 
of Ren. theology and political 
thought. 

Comment by G. Wilson Knight 
in Scrutiny, XVI, 326-7. 


Prym-von Becherer, Gisela. “Der 
Makrokosmos im Weltbild der 
Shakespearezeit,” S.J., Vol. 82/83, 
pp. 52-87. 


Pyles, Thomas. “Ophelia’s “Noth- 
ing,” M.L.N., LXIV, 322-3. 


Raimondi, Giuseppe. “Un pensiero 
sull’Amleto,” La Rassegna d'Italia 
(Milano) IV, Sept., 921-3. 
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264. 
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An attempt to imagine it as a 
popular drama in post-war Italy. The 
relationship between Hamlet and his 
mother is stressed. 


Rattray, R. F. “Shakespear As Seen 
To-Day,” Quarterly Review, July, 
320-35. 

A rapid survey of Sh.’s career, 
with many offhand observations on 
his life and work. Ostensibly a re- 
view of H. Spencer’s Art and Life 
of W. Sh. and de Madariaga’s On 
Hamlet. 


Rebora, Piero. “Comprensione e 
Fortuna di Shakespeare in Italia,” 
Comparative Literature, 1, 210-24. 


Emphasizes range and importance 
of Sh.’s influence on Italian litera- 
ture and opera. 


Reiss, Hans. ‘‘Notizen tiber Shake- 
speare in Dublin,” S.]., Vol. 82/83, 
pp. 190-2. 


Reyher, Paul. Essai sur les idées 
dans l’oeuvre de Shakespeare. Paris, 
1947. 

Rev. by S. L. Bethell in R.Z.S., 
XXV, 167-8; by D. J. Gordon in 
M.L.R., XLIV, 109; by T. W. Bald- 
win in ].E.G.P., XLVIII, 400-4; by 
R. E. Davril in M.L.N., LXIV, 122- 
4; by André Koszul in Les Langues 
Modernes, V, 62-3; by A. G. von 
Kranendonk in English Studies, XX 
X, 136-8. 


Reynolds, G. F. ‘Shakespeare and 
his World: Staging Elizabethan 
Plays,” Listener, XLII, Aug. 11, pp. 
223-4. 

Defends technical skill of Sh. as 
dramatist and emphasizes need for 
bringing modern productions closer 
to Elizabethan siliian. 


Reynolds, George F. ‘Staging Eliza- 
bethan Plays,” §.A.B., XXIV, 258- 
63. 

Calls for still closer observance of 
original staging of Elizabethan plays 
in modern productions. 


Richards, I. A. ‘“The Places and the 
Figures,” Kenyon Review, XI, 17- 
30. 

A discussion, in part, of Sister 


267. 


268. 


270. 


272% 


273. 


274. 
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276. 


Miriam Joseph’s Sh.’s Use of the 
Arts of Language. 

Roddiman, P. “Gide’s Hamlet,” 
Partisan Review, XVI, 213-20. 
Réhler, W. “Shakespeare auf dem 


Kindertheater,” $.]., Vol. 82/83, pp. 
186-9. 


. Rossiter, A. P. “A Passage in Henry 


VIII,” T.L.S., July 15, p. 459. 

Discusses H. VIII, I, i, 72 ff. 
Rubow, Paul V. Shakespeare Of 
Hans Samtidige. Copenhagen, Gyl- 
dendal, 1948. Pp. 155. 


Essays on Henry VI, Sh.’s son- 
nets, Greene’s Menaphon, Arden and 
Th. Kyd, King Leir and Th. Kyd, 
etc. 


. Rylands, George. “From Strolling 


Player to Oxford Accent,” Listener, 
XLII, Sept. 15, pp. 439-41. 

Deals with changes in Sh. produc- 
tion and acting during last 50 years. 
Emphasizes influx of “undergradu- 
ate and don.” 


Sackton, Alexander H. ‘“‘The Para- 
doxical Encomium in Elizabethan 
Drama,” Univ. of Texas Studies in 
English, XXVIII, 83-104. 
Discusses a rhetorical device in 
Sh., Chapman, and other dramatists. 


Sargent, Ralph M. “The Source of 
Titus Andronicus,” S.P., XLVI, 167- 
83. 

Argues for a prose History of 
Titus Andronicus, surviving in 18th 
cent. chapbook, as source of play. 


Saxo Grammaticus. Amlethus. Ham- 
burg: Gesellschaft der Biicher- 
freunde. Pp. 88. 


Latin text and German translation. 


Schiller, Andrew. “Shakespeare’s 
Amazing Words,” Kenyon Review, 
XI, 43-9. 

Distinguishes, in Sh.’s verse, be- 
tween “‘simple felicity of diction” 
and the “amazing word.” 

Comment by Allan Gilbert in 
Kenyon Review, XI, 484-8. 


Schmid, Eduard Eugen. ‘‘Shake- 


speare, Montaigne und die schau- 
spielerische Formel,” S.J., Vol. 82/ 
83, pp. 103-35. 
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Schréder, Rudolf A. Goethe and 
Shakespeare (Shakespeare - Schriften 
No. 4). Bochum: Schiirmann und 
Klagges. Pp. 28. 

Following Goethe’s development, 
the author discusses the problem of 
Shakespeare’s influence on Goethe, 
which has been exaggerated up to 
now. Even an inner relationship of 
the two minds can only be accepted 
with some limitations. 


Schiicking, Levin L. Shakespeare 
und der Tragédienstil seiner Zeit. 
Bern, 1947. 

Rev. by J. B. Leishman in R.E.S., 
XXV, 357-9; by G. Blakemore 
Evans in J.E.G.P., XLVIII, 291-2; 
by Otto E. Schoen-René in M.L.N., 
LXIV, 124-5; by E. Ayers Taylor in 
M.L.Q., X, 531-2; by A. Koszul in 
Les Langues Modernes, V, 189-90; 
by H. Liideke, in English Studies, 
XXX, 357-9. 


Schwarz, Hedwig, and Josten, Wal- 
ter. “Neue Shakespeare-(bersetzun- 
gen in Selbstanzeigen,” S.J., Vol. 
82/83, pp. 199-206. 


Sedgewick, G. G. Of Irony, Espec- 
ially in Drama. University of Toron- 
to Press. Pp. 139. 

Irony as an acid, etching deeply 
the specific effects the dramatist wish- 
es to produce. Othello is studied in 
detail. 

Rev. by A. W. in Culture, June; 
by B. M. in Dalhousie Review, XX 
IX, 226; in T.L.5., May 13, p. 308. 


Sehrt, Ernst Th. “Der Gedanke der 
Vergebung bei Shakespeare,” Die 
Sammlung (Gottingen), No. 3, p. 
145; No. 4, p. 213; No. 5, p. 275. 

Attempts to demonstrate that the 
idea of forgiveness is a central mo- 
tive in Sh. like love and death. Many 
characters and situations, especially 
in Measure for Measure, are exam- 
ined. Comparison with his contem- 
poraries shows that the idea of for- 
giveness is a special feature of Sh.’s 
work, 


Shanker, Sidney. “Some Clues for 
Coriolanus,” S.A.B., XXIV, 209-13. 


The play considered in relation to 
the grain riots of 1607-8. 


283. 


284. 


285. 


286. 


287. 


288. 


289. 


290. 


291. 


Shapiro, I. A. “An Original Draw- 
ing of the Globe Theatre,” Shake- 
Speare Survey, Il, 21-3. 

Discusses early drawing of Globe, 
and argues again for view that first 
as well as second Globe had round 
outer wall. 


Shield, H. A. “Links with Shake- 

speare. III,” N. & Q., Jan. 22, pp. 

30-2; July 23, p. 320. 
Genealogical details on some fam- 


ilies remotely and indirectly associ- 
ated with Sh. 


Shield, H. A. “Links with Shake- 
speare. IV,” N. & Q., Dec. 10, pp. 
536-7. 

Family of second husband of I. 
Jaggard’s widow. 


Simonini, R. C., Jr. “The Pedant 
and Church in Twelfth Night, Ul, 
ii, 80,” M.L.N., LXIV, 513-5. 

Argues for a reference in these 
lines to a certain refugee schoolmas- 
ter at St. Paul’s. 


Sister Miriam Joseph, C.S.C. Shake- 
speare’s Use of the Arts of Language. 
Columbia University Press, 1947. 

Rev. by T. W. Baldwin in M.L.N., 
LXIV, 120-2; by S. Blaine Ewing in 
S.A.B., XXIV, 223-8; by G. D. 
Willcock in R.E.S., XXV, 269-71. 
See also No. 266. 


Sitwell, Edith. A Notebook on Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. London, 1948. 

Rev. by P. Danchin in Les Lan- 
gues Modernes, V, 66-7; by R. S. 
Knox in the Univ. of Toronto Quar- 
terly, XIX, 93-9. 


Smith, Robert M. “‘Current Fashions 
in Hamlet Criticism,” $.A.B., XXIV, 
13-21. 


(Smith, Robert M.). “Productions 
of Hamlet, 1930 to the Present,” 
S.A.B., XXIV, 71-2. 

A listing of major presentations 
in London and the U. S., as well as 
a few foreign productions. 


Smith, Warren. ‘Artful Brevity in 
Shakespeare’s Monologs,” S.A.B., 
XXIV, 275-9. 
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292. Smith, Warren. “The Third Type of 


293. 


294. 


295. 


296. 


297. 


298. 


299. 


300. 


Aside in Shakespeare,” M.L.N., LX 
IV, 510-3. 

Discusses asides directed at a 
character on stage, but intended to 
be heard by audience. 


Spaeth, J. Duncan. “Horatio’s Ham- 
let,” S.A.B., XXIV, 37-47. 

A discussion of that side of Ham- 
let which is revealed to and through 
Horatio as ‘‘Hamlet’s real self, the 
sound core of his inmost being.” 


Sperber, Hans. “The Conundrums 
in Saxo’s Hamlet Episode,” PMLA, 
LXIV, 864-70. 


Staebler, Warren. ‘Shakespeare’s 
Play of Atonement,” S.A.B., XXIV, 
91-105. 

As You Like It as a serene and 
harmonious work, “‘the most human 
and down-to-earth of all Sh.’s come- 
dies.” 


Stahl, Ernst Leopold. “Shakespeare 
in Europa nach dem zweiten Welt- 
krieg,” S.J., 82/83, pp. 154-63. 


Stahl, Ernst Leopold. Shakespeare 
und das deutsche Theater. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1947. Pp. viii, 768. 


Includes 48 pp. of illustrations. 


Starnes, D. T. “Shakespeare’s Son- 
net 60: Analogues,” N. & Q., Oct. 
15, p. 454. 


Similarities found in Buchanan as 
well as Ovid. 


Stauffer, Donald A. Shakespeare's 
World of Images: The — 
of His Moral Ideas. New York: W. 
W. Norton. Pp. 393. 


A critical discussion of Sh.’s 
works, with special emphasis on the 
development of his moral ideas. 


Rev. by Harry Levin, N. Y. Times 
Book Review, Oct. 30. 


Stearns, Marshall W. ‘Hamlet and 
Freud,” C.E., X, 265-72. 
Summarizes and evaluates Freud- 
ian interpretation of Hamlet. 
Comment by Robert Withington 
and Elliot M. Schrero, C.E., X, 475- 
6. 
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302. 


303. 


304. 


305. 


306. 


307. 


308. 


309. 


. Stevenson, David Lloyd. The Love- 


Game Comedy. Columbia University 
Press, 1947. 

Rev. by Helen A. Kaufman in 
M.L.Q., X, 109-10. 


Stewart, J. I. M. Character and Mo- 
tive in Shakespeare. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. vii, 147. 

A critique of discussions by 
Bridges, Schiicking, and Stoll, of 
character and motive in Sh. 

Rev. in T.L.S., May 6, p. 298; by 
Milton Crane in N. Y. Times Book 
Review, Nov. 20. 


Stewart, J. I. M. “Shakespeare and 
his World: Shakespeare’s Charac- 
ters,” Listener, XLII, Aug. 25, pp. 
312-6. 


Stirling, Brents. The Populace in 
amy <a Columbia University 
Press. Pp. 203. 

Sh.’s treatment of populace seen 
as reflection of Elizabethan fear of 
Puritan and Anabaptist popular up- 
risings. 

Rev. by Harry Levin in N. Y. 
Times Book Review, Aug. 7. 


Stoll, E. E. “A Spanish Hamlet,” 
M.P., XLVII, 12-23. 

Discusses S. de Madariaga’s On 
Hamlet. 


Thomas, Sidney. “The Bad Weather 
in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” 
M.L.N., LXIV, 319-22. 

Argues for 1596 date for bad- 
weather allusions. 


Thomas, Sidney. “The Bibliographi- 
cal Links between the First Two 
Quartos of Romeo and Juliet,” R.E. 
S., XXV, 110-4. 


Thomas, Sidney. ‘The Earthquake 
in Romeo and Juliet,” M.L.N., LX 
IV, 417-9. 

Possible reference in play to 1584 
earthquake. 


Thomas, Sidney. “A Note on the 
Reporting of Elizabethan Sermons,” 
The Library, Sth Series, III, 120-1. 

New evidence on methods of 
Eliz. literary piracy affecting view of 
“bad” Sh. quartos. 
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310. Thomas, Sidney. ““A Note on The 


$i1. 


512. 


345. 


314, 


315. 


316. 


S17. 


318. 


Taming of the Shrew,” M.L.N., LX 
IV, 94-6. r 


Thompson, Karl F. “Shakespeare's 
Sonnet CXXIX,” Explicator, VII, 
No. 4, 27. 


Tillyard, Eustace M. W. Shake- 
Speare’s Problem Plays. University 
of Toronto Press. Pp. ix, 168. 

A critical rejection of the theory 
that Hamlet, Troilus and Cressida, 
All’s Well That Ends Weli, and 
Measure for Measure spring from a 
morbid state of mind induced by 
personal very They are normal 
studies of difficult moral problems. 


Rev. by R. P. W. in Culture, June; 
by C. L. Bennett in Dalhousie Re- 
view, July; by W. G. Stobie in Win- 
nipeg Free Press, May 7; by A. C. 
Sprague in N. Y. Times Book Re- 
view, May 1. 


Tyler, Parker. “Hamlet and Docu- 
mentary,” Kenyon Review, Xi, 527- 
32. 
Discusses the Olivier film. 
Comment by M. D. Heckscher, 
Kenyon Review, X1, 673-4. 


Traversi, Derek. “The Tempest,” 
Scrutiny, XVI, 127-57. 


A critical study. 


Ure, Peter. “Macbeth and Warner's 
Albion’s England,” N. & Q., May 
28, pp. 232-3. 


Valette, J. “Granville-Barker and 
Shakespeare,” Mercure de France, 
cccv, 535-7. 


Van Tieghem, Paul. Le Préroman- 
tisme, études d'histoire européenne. 
La Decouverte de Shakespeare sur le 
continent. Paris, 1947. 

Rev. by H. C. Lancaster in M.L. 
N., LXIV, 201-2; by Lawrence M. 
Price in Comparative Literature, I, 
88-90; by A. Koszul in Les Langues 
Modernes, V, 64. 


Wagenknecht, Edward. “The Per- 
fect Revenge—Hamlet’s Delay,” C. 
E., X, 188-95. 

Hamlet’s delay explained by neces- 
sities of the situation and by his need 


319. 


320. 


4 


322. 


323. 


324. 


325. 


326. 


327. 


328. 


329. 


to keep “his own soul clean” while 
he deals out justice. 

Comment by Ralph A. McCanse, 
C.E., X, 477-8. 


Walker, Roy. “Swinburne, Tolstoy, 
and King Lear,” English, VII, 282- 
4, 


Walker, Roy. The Time Is Out of 
Joint, London, 1948. 

Rev. by Irving T. Richards, S.A. 
B., XXIV, 73-5. 


Walker, Roy. The Time Is Free. 
London: Andrew Dakers; New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. xvii, 234. 


A critical study of Macbeth. 
Rev. in T.L.S., Sept. 9, p. 586. 


Watkins, Ronald. ‘Producing Shake- 
speare in an Elizabethan Setting,” 
C.E., XI, 159-60. 


Discusses Sh. productions given at 
Harrow in an Elizabethan setting. 


Watkins, W. B. C. “The Kingdom 
of Our Language,” Hudson Review, 
II, 343-76. 


Compares poetic styles of Spenser 
and Sh. 


Weigelin, Ernst. ‘Hamlets Selbstbe- 
trug,” S.J., Vol. 82/83, pp. 99-102. 


Wells, Henry W. “Percy Mackaye’s 
Plays on Hamlet,” S.A.B., XXIV, 
85-90. 


West, E. J. “Bradleyan Reprise: On 
the Fool in Twelfth Night,” S.A.B., 
XXIV, 264-74. 


Emphasizes the importance of 
Feste in the play. 


Wickert, Maria. ‘“‘Antikes Gedank- 
engut in Shakespeares Julius Casar,” 
S.J., Vol. 82/83, pp. 11-33. 


Wilcox, John. “Othello’s Crucial 
Moment,” S.A.B., XXIV, 181-92. 


Argues that Iago first makes Othel- 
lo suspect Desdemona in an off-stage 
conversation between III, ii and III, 
iii. 


Wilson, J. Dover. “Ben Jonson and 
Julius Caesar,” Shakespeare Survey, 
Il, 36-43. 
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330. Wilson, J. Dover. “Shakespeare and 
his World: The Text of the Plays,” 
Listener, XLII, Aug. 18, 262-4. 


Summarizes achievements of ‘‘bib- 
liographical school” of Sh. scholars. 


331. Wilson, Richard. “Macbeth on 
Film,” Theatre Arts, June, pp. 53-5. 


332. Worsley, Thomas C. “G. B. S.. and 
Cymbeline,” New Statesman and Na- 
tion, XXXVII, 182. 


333. Young, G. M. “King Lear,” T.LS., 
Sept. 30, p. 633. 

Treatment of Kent in Act II in 

accordance with discipline observed 

in great house of Elizabethan period. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


This section of the Quarterly will be glad to print notices of significant 
Shakespeare meetings, reading groups, stage presentations, and other activities. 


Percy MacKaye’s sumptuous limited Memorial edition of his four Hamlet 
plays entitled The Mystery of Hamlet, King of Denmark Or What We Will, A 
Tetralogy—W ith Prelude and Postlude is announced for Shakespeare's Birth- 
day in an attractive brochure, issued by The Bond Wheelwright Company, New 
York. Raymond F. DaBoll, is designer; type is Centaur of Bruce Rogers, com- 
bined with Arrighi of Frederic Warde. 

The plays were produced in series by the Pasadena Playhouse and favorably 
reviewed by Brooks Atkinson and in the April Shakespeare Association Bulle- 
tin, 1949, by Dr. Henry W. Wells of Columbia. 


The fortnightly Shakspere Society of Philadelphia, having completed the 
reading and discussion of King Lear is concluding the year with Midsummer 
Night's Dream and with the annual dinner on April 22 in honor of Shakes- 
peare’s birthday. 


Last summer, for the first time in history, an American company was 
invited to present Hamlet at Kronborg Castle in Elsinore, Denmark. A limited 
number of copies of the handsome Souvenir Program prepared by the State 
Department’s Division of Exchange of Persons is available for distribution. 
Any member of the Shakespeare Association who desires one may secure it 
by writing Dr. James G. McManaway, The Folger’s Shakespeare Library, 
Washington 3, D. C. There will be a slight but unavoidable delay between his 
receipt of the request and the posting of the Souvenir Programs. 

Anyone discouraged about purveying Shakespeare and the Classics to the 
masses should take heart over the series of ten-cent books being published ev- 
ery month by Gilberton Company, Inc., 826 Broadway. Julius Caesar, the first 
of the tragedies, available with more than 300 colorful pictures, has already 
sold more than any other title in the series, the runner-up being The Iliad. 

Henry Kiefer, an experienced painter and showman, in cooperation with 
New York University, has spent many hours of research on Roman antiquity— 
togas, sandals, temples, armor, jewelry, etc., to draw authentic pictures of the 
stabbings, mobs, and speeches that took place on the Ides of March. There is 
no excuse hereafter for anyone to come to class without a knowledge of the 


play. 
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When our youngsters are not sitting before television, they may be in- 
duced; now and then, to do a little salutary “home work,” perusing Shakes- 
peare in the form of their beloved comic books. Moreover, two pedagogical 
principles are obeyed. 1) Classics Illustrated are the latest word in “visual 
education”; 2) they begin on the level of intelligence of the juvenile mind 
whether it be ten, or twenty, or forty or sixty—and whether in school or out. 
Large purchases, therefore, may be expected by the common man, by self- 
improvers, and by adult ‘‘educationists” throughout the United States. 

Classics Illustrated has received the blessings of the Parents Magazine 
and an A rating from the Cincinnati Committee on Education. Shakespeare’s 
own language has been retained throughout. “Et tu Brute” is carefully trans- 
lated and explained as ‘‘Latin’” for the twenty-five thousand schools who have 
already subscribed for the series for the classroom as well as the high school 
library. That the beneficence of Classics Illustrated may be shared throughout 
the world Shakespeare’s language is now to be translated into French, Portu- 
guese, Afrikaans, Chinese, Hebrew, Italian, Tagalog and several other lan- 
guages of the Far East. 


How far, may one conjecture, is this effort likely to lead to results like 
these on the New York State Regents’ Examinations ? 


“This is an interesting play, because I got excited in many parts at the same 
time Macbeth did.” 

“William expressed in his play through the characters that something you gain 
through dishonesty you loose easily as Macbeth lost his head in the end.” 

“Two French explorers of the Mississippi were Romeo and Juliet.” 


leaving the reader to uncomfortable doubts whether: 
“Salt Lake City is a place where the Morons settled.” 


Louis J. Halle, Jr., however, in an excellent essay on how to read and 
write, entitled, “Raw Materials of Persuasion” (The Saturday Review of 
Literature, Match 11) reminds us, that “To read Shakespeare we must be- 
come Shakespeare.” The question arises will the teachers who use these ten- 
cent visual aid tours through Shakespeare think they have “done Julius Caesar” 
when their pupils have avidly leaved through 300 pictures with their Shakes- 
peare captions ? 


“You learn to read,” Mr. Halle continues, “‘as you learn to write, by reading. 
Since the enlargement of your mind to match those of the great writers is your 
object, what you read must stretch your mind. It should be, as we say, over your 
head. This is at variance with the principle on which the ‘progressive education’ 
of our day is based, which is that the environment should be adapted to the 
child’s understanding. The books that the child of eight is given to read should 
be limited in their vocabulary to that of an eight-year-old child. It is assumed 
that what requires application and effort or what cannot be fully grasped at first 
try frustrates the educational process. I hold, on the contrary, with those who 
believe that the reward of good reading is in some degree commensurate with 
the effort it demands. The incandescence of the mind is produced by its resistance 
to the current of thought, which should be somewhat too great for it. A tennis 
player improves his game only by playing against better players . . . 

The whole value of literature is in the fact that it represents life at a higher 
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level than we live it in the world of actuality. In our daily intercourse we speak 
lamely, groping for words that, found, prove inadequate, leaving sentences half- 
finished and thoughts half-shaped, patching the poverty of our speech with grunts 
and gestures. We speak a great deal of nonsense, and if we could read over what 
we said we would be ashamed. The characters in Shakespeare, however, utter 
poetry and wisdom in conversation, as if it poured from them without any effort 
of composition. In their wit, their tact, their philosophy, and all the vehemence 
of their passions, they rise spontaneously to whatever eloquence the occasion 
demands. Cleopatra is not at a loss to describe the pleasure that Anthony took 
in living: “His delights were dolphin-like, they show'd his back above the 
elements they liv'd in.” Anthony, over murdered Caesar’s corpse, prophesies 
that “Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, with Ate by his side come hot from 
hell, shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice cry ‘Havoc,’ and let slip the 
dogs of war.” Falstaff’s wit is always ready to take the wind out of such ridicule 
as his fatness invites. “A plague of sighing and grief!” he says. “It blows a man 
up like a bladder.” In the gracefulness of common courtesy these people are 
perfect without effort. “Beggar that I am,” says Hamlet, “I am even poor in 
thanks; but I thank you . . .” (To appear in On Facing the World, William 
Sloane Associates, Inc. Copyright 1950 by Louis J. Halle, Jr.) 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisana, barred on February 
2nd Margaret Webster's Shakespearean company on tour because two negroes 
in the cast portrayed respectively a servant of Tranio in The Taming of the 
Shrew and a liveried servant of the noble Lord in the Induction. The college 
had been advised to cancel the engagement by the Attorney-General of the 
state on the basis of “general laws’ in the state. 

Margaret Webster pointed out in reply that the objection was the first 
of its kind to come to her “from anywhere in the South, or anywhere else,” 
that her selection was made because “they were the best possible actors for the 
particular parts they play and without regard to their race.” She stated that 
she did not think ‘the good citizens of the South” would approve of the 
action “for they know there is only one thing more expensive than education 
and that is ignorance.” Actors’ Equity Association concurred in Margaret Web- 
ster's position (New York Times, Feb. 15, 1950) and refused to surrender 
the principle involved. 





CONTRIBUTORS COLUMN 


Mary Crapo Hyde (Mrs. Donald F. Hyde), a member of our Editorial 
Board, recently received her Ph.D. from Columbia University; her dissertation, 
Playwriting for Elizabethans (1600-1605), under the guidance of Professor O. 
J. Campbell, was issued by the Columbia University Press, 1949. 


Alfred Harbage, authority on Shakespeare’s audience, after several years at 
the University of Pennsylvania, transferred to the Department of English and 
Comparative Literature, Columbia University. His As They Liked It has proved 
a valuable study of the Elizabethan theatre. 


Hardin Craig, noted teacher and author of numerous Shakespeare studies, 
after many years at the University of Iowa and Leland Stanford, is still busily 
teaching Shakespeare. Last year he was at the University of North Carolina, and 
this year at the University of Missouri. Last summer he was visiting lecturer at 
Manchester and Stratford-on-Avon. Am Interpretation of Shakespeare is his 
most recent book. 


Paul A. Jorgensen, Ph.D., University of California (Berkeley), is assistant 
professor at University of California (Los Angeles). Author of Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus, PMLA (1949); Vertical Patterns in Richard II, SAB (1948). 


Samuel N. Bogorad, A.B., A.M., Brown; Ph.D., Northwestern (1946), is 
Assistant Professor at the University of Vermont. 


Edward Hubler, Ph.D., Princeton, 1934, taught at the University of Roches- 
ter (1934-36). In 1945-1946 he served in both Army Universities at Shrivenham, 
England, and Biarritz, France, and subsequently has conducted Shakespeare 
courses at Princeton. 


Edward J. West, Associate Professor of English Literature, has taught 
drama and stage presentation for many years at the University of Colorado. 
Author of Dramatist at the Crossroads, SAB (1947); Much Ado About An Un- 
pleasant Play, SAB (1947) and other Shakespeare essays. 


Donald A. Stauffer, Professor of English at Princeton, popular lecturer, poet 
and critic, author of Poetry and the Easy Life (1948), has just published a major 
work, Shakespeare’s World of Images (Norton). 


W.H. Bond, A.B., Haverford, 1937, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941, has been Research 
Fellow at The Folger Shakespeare Library, 1941-42 and since 1946 Assistant 
Librarian, and Curator of MSS at The Houghton Library, Harvard. 


Sidney Thomas, Ph.D., Columbia, has been teaching English at Queens Col- 
lege, Long Island, since 1946. Research Fellow at the Folger 1947-48. Disserta- 
tion: The Antic Hamlet and Richard III, Kings Crown Press (1943). 
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THE GARRICK JUBILEE AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
By IsABEL ROOME MANN 


GENERATION after the benefit production of Othello by John Ward's 

Company in the Stratford Town Hall in 1746,* outsiders again brought 

their gifts and their talents to the little town “by the soft-flowing Avon,” 
to do homage to ““The sweetest bard that ever sung.”* The tale centers around a 
mulberry tree, a rebuilt Town Hall, and the greatest actor of his time. The 
sequel to the tale is that David Garrick is now called the “Father” or the ‘“Patron 
Saint’”* of the Stratford Festival. 


The mulberry tree whose branches are intertwined in the tale was the one 
that William Shakespeare was said to have planted in his garden at New Place 
in 1609. By the 1750’s, New Place had gone out of the hands of the Shake- 
speares, and was owned by Mr. Francis Gastrell, not a native Stratfordian. This 
retired clergyman was so annoyed by people coming to see the famous mulberry 
tree, and by the shade that the tree cast, that he had it cut down in or about 
1758.* The people of Stratford were roused to fury and to tears. In 1759, after 
further enraging the irate Stratfordians by razing New Place—because of his 
quarrel with them over the Poor Rate on the house—Mr. Gastrell left the 
town, “amid the curses of the populace.”® The mulberry tree survived, however, 
in the shape of small trunks, tea chests, etc., ingeniously made by the carpenter® 
who purchased the felled tree. The Corporation of Stratford bought several 
articles of this man’s manufacture. The Freedom of Stratford, enclosed in a 
box made of this “sacred wood,” was presented to David Garrick on May 3, 
1769. Why was Garrick thus honored? The answer involves the rebuilt Town 
Hall, afterwards called “Shakespeare’s Hall.” 


Toward the end of 1768, there was a jollification of congenial spirits at the 
White Lion Hotel in Stratford-upon-Avon. The conversation turned on the new- 
ly erected Town Hall—the old, patched one in which Othello was performed 
having been torn down and rebuilt—and the then vacant niche in the northern 
gable, which, they thought, should be filled with a statue of Shakespeare. A 


*Cf. my article, “The First Recorded Production of a Shakespearean Play at Stratford-upon-Avon,” 
S.A.B., XXIV (July, 1949), 203-8. 

*D{[avid} G{arrick}], An Ode upon Dedicating a Building and Erecting a Statue to Shakespeare at 
Stratford upon Avon (London, P. Becket and P. A. DeHondt, 1769), p. 3. 

*Stratford-upon-Avon Scene, I, (Jan.-Feb., 1947), 60-1. 

“According to R. B. Wheler, it was cut down in 1756. R. B. Wheler, A Guide to Stratford-upon- 
Avon (Stratford-upon-Avon, J. Ward, 1814) p. 46. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps says “in or about 1758.” 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 2nd Ed. (London, Longmans, Green, 
& Co., 1883), p. 443. 

"Thomas Davis, ‘The Jubilee at Stratford,” in Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq. (Lon- 
don, Published by the Author, 1780), II, 214-5. 

*By “Mr. Thomas Sharp, watchmaker, of Stratford,” according to R. B. Wheler, op. cit., p. 46. 
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visiting actor named George Alexander Stevens, a friend of David Garrick’s, 
suggested an application to David Garrick for assistance. Accordingly, Mr. 
Stevens was deputed to communicate with his friend, Mr. Garrick. He presented 
the great actor with a flattering letter from the Mayor and Corporation offering 
him the Freedom of the Borough, to be enclosed in a box made of the mulberry 
tree, and suggesting that the Corporation would be happy to receive from his 
hands “some statue, bust, or picture of Shakespeare, to be placed within their new 
town hall.” They further stated that they would be equally pleased to have a 
picture of Garrick, “in order that the memory of both may be perpetuated to- 
gether in that place which gave him birth, and where he still lives in the mind of 
every inhabitant.’’* Garrick accepted this offer, and the Freedom of the Borough 
—an infrequent honor given only twice between 1769 and 1946—was bestowed 
upon him. 

This flattering and distinguished compliment pleased Garrick, even though 
Stratford was then a town of only 2287 inhabitants.* He, along with a Mr. Du- 
lane and “‘old Mr. Machlin, the player,” had visited Stratford in 1744, and been 
“entertained under the mulberry tree’’® by Sit Hugh Clopton, then owner of 
New Place. In view of the dedication of the new Town Hall, Garrick suggested 
the idea of a Jubilee, in honor of Shakespeare, to be held at Stratford. He sub- 
mitted his program, a program minus a play, to the Corporation. It was ap- 
proved, and the actor announced his intention in verse as an Epilogue at the end 
of his London season in the summer of 1769. The exchange of the Freedom of 
the Borough for a national Shakespeare Jubilee was derided in verses that went 
the rounds at the time. 


The wise men of Avon, by shrewd deputation, 
Presented to Garrick their wooden donation, 

And wish’d, as I’m told, 

It had all been of gold, 
Like those his great actorship had, some time since, 


Of Denmark’s young king, and the Parmesan prince. 
. 22 82 = 


Enough, friends, says he, 
Bring the mulberry tree, 
And I will ensure you a fine jubilee.1° 


David Garrick was well suited for the organization of the Jubilee. Full of 
tact, and yet a born showman, he was the link between the genteel world and 
the stage. At that time he had been on the stage 28 years, unprecedentedly suc- 
cessful as actor and manager. He gathered the company for the Jubilee, and dis- 
charged many of the expenses. (His deficit was later made up by the successful 
run in London, on the Drury Lane stage, of a farcical and spectacular presen- 
tation of this Stratford Jubilee. It ran for almost 100 performances that fall.) 

Preparations were made in Stratford under the personal supervision of 
David Garrick and his brother George. A noble-spirited proprietor in the neigh- 


"William Cooke, Memoirs of Samuel Foote, Esq. (New York, 1806), I. 89. 

*This figure is for the year 1765. Wheler, op. cit., p. 9. 

*Halliwell-Phillipps, op. cit., p. 438. 

“Percy Fitzgerald, The Life of David Garrick (London, Tinsley Brothers, 1868, II), p. 212. 
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borhood cut down more than a hundred trees near the River Avon to open up 
the view. A Rotunda, or octagonal amphitheatre, in imitation of Ranelagh, was 
erected on the banks of the Avon—the Bancroft—at the expense of the Corpor- 
ation and the neighboring gentry, a rotunda that was calculated to hold 1000 
persons, and to accommodate an orchestra of 100 performers. The splendid 
chandelier suspended from the dome contained 800 wax lights. A circular colon- 
nade of Corinthian columns supported the orchestra. 


Garrick met with many last-minute difficulties. Three weeks before the 
opening, he became worried because of the lack of preparations, and sent down 
his men from the Drury Lane Theatre with all of the Drury Lane lamps, and a 
whole wardrobe of rich dresses and theatrical finery. Alas! All of the lamps 
were broken to pieces on the journey. He got cooperation from the “wealthy 
and liberal” inhabitants, but the majority of the “lower and more ignorant class 
entertained the most preposterous and absurd notions of the Jubilee.”** The lat- 
ter group viewed the whole business with distrust and hostility, and would give 
nothing and lend nothing. Even the inn-keepers grumbled though they were so 
ready to raise their prices that Garrick tried to make the rule that not more than 
a guinea might be asked for a bed. The inn-keepers evidently charged a guinea, 
however wretched the bed! They also charged half a guinea for a standing place 
for a horse, without hay or oats. The satirist, Samuel Foote, claimed that he 
was charged nine guineas for six hours’ sleep, and had to pay a “bumpkin” two 
shillings for asking the hour! 


Despite these handicaps, the Jubilee began on Wednesday, September 6, 
1769. In fact, it got under way at 5:00 A.M., amid the roaring of thirty cannon 
ranged upon the banks of the Avon. In contrast to this roar was the serenading 
of the leading lady visitors by a company of waits in Drury Lane finery. These 
waits sang, with “guittar’’ accompaniment: 


Let Beauty with the sun arise! 
To Shakespeare tribute pay! 
With heavenly smile and speaking eyes 
Give lustre to the day.?? 


This accolade to Beauty was no meaningless tribute, inasmuch as Thomas 
Davies, who published a biography of David Garrick in 1780 (the year after 
the actor’s death), assures us that “‘the brilliant and numerous company, assem- 
bled from all parts of the kingdom,” included “some of the celebrated beauties 
of the age” as well as ‘‘men distinguished for their genius and love of the elegant 
arts.””** 


At eight o'clock that morning the Corporation met, officially appointed 
Garrick ‘‘Steward of the Festival,” and presented him with a wand of office and 
a carved medallion, both formed of the famous mulberry tree.** The othe: 


"Davies, op. cit., p. 226. 

“Fitzgerald, op. cit., p. 215. 

*Davies, op. cit., p. 217. 

“The wand was rescued, undamaged, from the disastrous fire in the Town Hall, Dec. 5, 1946. This 
fire destroyed the Gainsborough portrait of David Garrick, his arm encircling the bust of Shakespeare. 
The painting, which was stored at Ilmington Manor during the war, had been back in its place in the 
Town Hall only about a year. In 1769, the Corporation paid Gainsborough 60 guineas for this por- 
trait. “The Gainsborough Destroyed,” in Stratford-upon-Avon Scene, 1, (Jan.-Feb. 1947), 60; S.A.B., 
XXIII (Oct. 1948). 
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events for that day included a public breakfast at Shakespeare’s Hall; the presen- 
tation of Handel’s oratorio, Judith, at Holy Trinity Church; a sumptuous dinner 
for over 700 persons at 3:00 P.M. at the Rotunda; and, at night, fireworks for 
the rank and file of the populace, and a brilliant ball for the guests and neigh- 
boring gentry, with minuets until midnight and country dances lasting until 
almost 3:00 A.M. After the “sumptuous” dinner, catches and glees were sung, 
some of which were composed by David Garrick himself. Among these was the 
long-popular “Warwickshire Lad.” 

The second day of the Jubilee likewise began with “early in the morning” 
firing of cannon and serenading of ladies. After another public breakfast, the 
company assembled at the Rotunda, where The Steward rendered the “‘piéce de 
résistance” of the Jubilee, his original ““Ode upon Dedicating a Building and 
Erecting a Statue to Shakespeare at Stratford upon Avon.” Dr. Arne, the brother 
of Mrs. Colley Cibber, had composed the music that accompanied this “Ode.” 


The presentation of the “Ode” was an impressive scene. David Garrick, 
dressed in a suit of brown richly embroidered with gold lace, was seated beneath 
the statue of Shakespeare which had been cast for the occasion.’** On each side 
of him were the “female singers.’’ Thus accoutered and staged, he declaimed 
the Recitavo of the “Ode,” alternating with appropriate supporting airs and 
choruses. That the Recitavo was effectively delivered was evidenced by the en- 
thusiasm of the audience. 


It was generally allowed that in all the characters in which Garrick ever appeared, 
he never exerted more powers, or with greater variety and judgment, or ever 
caused a greater emotion, or made a stronger impression on the minds of his 
auditors.1¢ 


Another commentator said that music was forced “‘to yield the palm to elocution 
on this occasion.”** James Boswell, who was there, wrote of the “Ode” for the 
Scots Magazine: “It was noble and affecting, like an exhibition in Athens or 
Rome. I do believe if anyone had attempted to disturb the performance, he 
would have been in danger of his life.”** As a matter of record, the performance 
was disturbed, though it was during a prose encomium on Shakespeare, which 
was delivered by Garrick, and challenged, in fun, by King, the comedian, who 
personated a Macaroni. The pressure of the crowd caused many of the benches 
to collapse. 

Percy Fitzgerald, a biographer of David Garrick, states that the best por- 
tion of the “Ode” was Garrick’s outline of some of Shakespeare’s characters, 
especially Falstaff, who was described in the poem as “A mountain of delight” 
and “A comic world in one.’”** Some of the songs from the ‘Ode’ became popu- 
lar, and “Thou soft-flowing Avon, by thy silver stream’ was still a favorite with 
the public in 1806. 


“This statue, Garrick’s gift, was undamaged in the fire noted above. ‘‘Patron Saint of the Festival,” 
in Stratford-upon-Avon Scene, I (Jan.-Feb., 1947), 61. 
“Wheler, op. cit., p. 149. 


“Robert E. Hunter, Shakespeare and Stratford-upon-Avon, (London, Whittaker and Co. and Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Edward Adams, 1864), p. 77. 


“Fitzgerald, op. cit., pp. 226-7. 
*D{[avid] G[arrick], Ode, pp. 9-10. 
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On the evening of the second day, Sept. 7th, there was a masquerade at- 
tended by about 1000 persons, including dukes, earls, and countesses. Most of 
those who masqued came dressed as Shakespearean characters, including the 
three witches from Macbeth, but James Boswell attended as a Corsican Bandit. 
The rain that had marred the Thursday celebrations helped cause the Avon to 
overflow its banks, and by 11:00 P.M., when the masquerade began, the horses 
had to wade knee-deep in water to reach the doors of the Rotunda, and planks 
were laid down to enable the ladies to get from their carriages. For this, the low- 
est price was four guineas! (The price of a ticket that admitted the holder to the 
Oratorio, the “Ode,” the Ball, and the Great Booth at the Fireworks was only 
one guinea.) This gathering of the 1500 élite danced until 4:00 A.M.; but the 
rustics outside were disappointed that evening because the scheduled fireworks 
failed to go off. 


The Stratfordians were doomed to disappointment again the next day, 
which was the third and last day of the Jubilee. This was the keenly anticipated 
day on which the Pageant—a procession of Shakespeare’s characters—was to 
take place. The costumes were those that had been brought from Drury Lane, 
and most of the leading players in the Drury Lane Company were to walk in the 
procession. ‘‘Outragious fortune” decreed otherwise. The rains came down; the 
Avon rose. Those natives who, Thomas Davies says, viewed Mr. Garrick with 
apprehension and superstitiously dreaded the effects of his wand, imputed the 
violent rains which fell during the Jubilee to “the Judgment of Heaven.”*° Sam- 
uel Foote, who came to Stratford purposely to plague Garrick, whom he envied, 
told Garrick that morning that the heavy rain was “God's revenge against Van- 
ity.”** Unfortunately, that “revenge” was inflicted upon the inhabitants of War- 
wickshire, as well as upon Garrick! The rains made it impossible to have the 
Pageant “without destroying the valuable dresses, and endangering the still 
more valuable health of the fair performers.”** The Pageant-Procession, such as 
Garrick planned, was later given as part of the Drury Lane “Jubilee,” and the 
idea of the procession of Shakespeare’s characters was a seed that later brought 
forth several such processions in Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Because of the rain and the cancellation of the Pageant on that last day of 
the Jubilee, many visitors, including Samuel Foote, departed. Others, however, 
stayed for the horse-race for the Jubilee Cup, a race that was run in a flooded 
track in Shottery Meadow. As a grand finale of the Jubilee, a full assembly was 
held in the evening at Shakespeare’s Hall, an assembly of the nobility, ladies, 
and gentry. Here Mrs. Garrick “danced a minuet beyond description grace- 
fully,” and joined in the country dances, which ceased at four o'clock in the 
morning. (Have the young people of today gone back to the dance hours of 
Garrick’s era?) The less privileged townspeople again had a display of fire- 
works scheduled for their entertainment. This time the fireworks went off. Evi- 
dently the rain had stopped at last! 


"Davies, op. cit., pp. 226-7. 

"Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Samuel Foote, Esq.; the English Aristophanes, (London, J. 
Bew, N.D. [1777}), pp. 57-8. 

"WW. Bridges-Adams, The Shakespeare Country with a History of the Festival Theatre and Its 
Company (London, Country Life Ltd. and George Newnes Ltd., 1932), p. 4. 
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In spite of Garrick’s forethought in trying to procure a comfortable bed 
in Stratford for his friend-antagonist, Samuel Foote, the satirist summed up the 
Jubilee as follows: 


A Jubilee is a public invitation, urged by puffing, to go post without horses to an 
obscure borough without representatives; governed by a mayor and alderman 
who are no magistrates; to celebrate a great poet, whose own works have made 
him immortal, by an ode without poetry; music without melody; a dinner with- 
out victuals; a masquerade where half the people appeared bare-faced; a horse- 
race up to the knees in water; fireworks extinguished as soon as they were light- 
ed; and a boarded booth, by way of amphitheatre, which was to be taken down 
in three days, and sold by public auction.”* 


Others who participated in the Jubilee celebrations held a more favorable 
impression. Percy Fitzgerald states, in The Life of David Garrick, “It was not a 
pecuniary success; but without Garrick it would have been a miserable fail- 
ure.”’** James Boswell wrote for the Scots Magazine, 


My bosom glowed with joy when I beheld so numerous and brilliant a company 
of nobility and gentry—the rich, the brave, the witty, and the fair—assembled . . . 
but I could have wished that prayers had been read or a short sermon 
preached.?* 


The Garrick Jubilee remained for months in the minds of those who saw it 
portrayed on the stage of Drury Lane, where it was highly successful, and for 
years in the memories of those who were at Stratford. The idea of bringing out- 
siders to Stratford to honor the memory of William Shakespeare later took root 
in the 19th century Celebrations, and eventually blossomed into the Stratford 
Festivals. 


Flow on, silver Avon, in song ever flow, 

Be the swans on thy bosom still whiter than snow, 
Ever full be thy stream, like his fame may it spread, 
And the turf ever hallow’d which pillow’d his head.?* 


Troy High School, Troy, New York 


*™Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Samuel Foote, Esq., p. 60. 
“Fitzgerald, op. cit., p. 231. 
* Quoted in Percy Fitzgerald, Samuel Foote: a Biography (London, Chatto & Windus, 1910), p. 
304. 
*G[arrick}, Ode, p. 13. 
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THE REPUTATION OF PHILIP HENSLOWE 


By MuRRAY BROMBERG 


T HE general reader knows that Shakespeare's excellence was acknowledged 
in Elizabethan London, but the emphasis upon it has sometimes resulted in 

the mistaken impression that Shakespeare’s company had an exclusive 
monopoly in the theatre. The actors at the Globe had the greatest playwright of 
all times, the acting genius of Richard Burbage, and a capable business organiza- 
tion. This team was highly successful, but it had a competitor which was hard to 
beat in the Lord Admiral’s men; Marlowe, Jonson, Dekker, Heywood, and 
others wrote for the Admiral’s men; Edward Alleyn, a near seven-foot giant 
with a magnificent voice, acted the lead roles, and their financial destinies 
were guided by a managerial wizard, Philip Henslowe. Henslowe, in his famous 
Diary, lists a performance of harey the vj on March 3, 1592, at his Rose theatre. 
Hazelton Spencer has written that “this is almost certainly Shakespeare’s Henry 
the Sixth, Part 1.”* On January 24, 1594, Henslowe’s records show receipts of 
£3 8s at titus & ondronicus. Next to both of these plays, neither of which was 
acted by Henslowe’s company, he wrote “‘ne,” indicative of a premiere. Fore- 
runners of later Shakespearean plays also appear in the Diary; they are hamlet, 
king leare, the tamynge of A shrowe, Troyelles & cresseda, and harey the v. It 
seems worthwhile to form a true notion of this dark figure under whose auspices 
several of Shakespeare’s early plays may have been performed. 


Philip Henslowe was an honored member of his community, a churchwar- 
den, Groom of the Chamber to Queen Elizabeth, Gentleman Sewer of the 
Chamber to James I, Master of the Royal Game, theatre-builder, landlord, mer- 
chant, manufacturer of starch, and banker for the Admiral’s men and other act- 
ing companies of his time. He was one of the “new men” referred to by L. C. 
Knights: 


The intensive economic activity that has been described resulted in the rise of 
a class of “new men’”—clothiers, financiers, merchants, entrepreneurs. These 
owed their power not to the possession of land, like the old feudal nobility nor 
to their political-administrative talents like the newer members of the Tudor aris- 
tocracy, but solely to their business ability.’ 


As a ‘new man” Henslowe was a ready target for satire and abuse. He was 
out of joint with the economic system, which was closely modeled on the well- 
ordered religious and political organization. Ulysses’s speech on “degree” in 
Troilus and Cressida was a setmon which many impoverished Elizabethan arist- 


*T he Art and Life of William Shakespeare (New York, 1940), p. 112. 
"Drama & Society in the Age of Jonson (London, 1937), p. 88. 
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ocrats would have desired to preach to Philip Henslowe. Writing of sixteenth- 
century social thought Knights continues: 


... its insistence on degree and on vocation, its subordination of private profit 
to public good, and its suspicion of, if not hostility towards riches helps to ex- 
plain some of the virtues of the cultural inheritance of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries. It suggests, moreover, what was likely to be the common attitude to- 
wards the “new men” . . . These were not content with reasonable gain, they 
set their own profit before the common good, and they refused to observe the 
limitations of degree. They were . . . individualists at a time when current opin- 
ion set the emphasis on community, order, and organization.* 


If all this is so, should we not expect Philip Henslowe to have been the butt 
of pamphlets, ballads, and plays? (We will not even take into consideration the 
fact that he has been called a tyrant to actors and a heartless slave-driver of 
playwrights.) And yet, to the best of our knowledge, such was not the case. 
Lemuel Whittaker writes: “Elizabethan literature is full of personalities, but I 
have not met with any contemporary lampoon, sarcasm, or harsh criticism against 
this financial backer of the Admiral’s men.”* And Dr. Greg’s opinion is that: 


With those of his intimate circle Henslowe seems to have lived in charity and 
goodwill; and in the manner in which his professional acquaintances address 
him, it seems possible to discern, together with much disingenuous flattery, some- 
thing at least of genuine affection and respect.5 


Nevertheless, scholars have identified various passages on usurers, oppres- 
sors of poets and playwrights, and tenement owners as attacks on Henslowe. I 
should like to examine the most popular of these, which appears in John Day’s 
Parliament of Bees. The lines, first proposed by F. G. Fleay and later seconded 
by Sir E. K. Chambers, are: 


Most of the timber that his state repairs 
He hews out o’ the bones of foundred players: 
They feed on Poets braines, he eats their breath.* 


It is not difficult to understand why Fleay linked Henslowe with these lines. 
Fleay had said of him: 


. . . Henslowe was an illiterate moneyed man, by trade a dyer, in practice a 
pawnbroker; who regarded art as a subject for exploitation, and was alike ig- 
norant of stage management and dramatic literature. Having had the shrewdness 
to build a theatre on the Bankside exactly where it was wanted, and the good 
fortune to obtain in Alleyn a son-in-law who supplied his want of technical 
knowledge, he managed by a policy well known to the tallymen and money-lend- 
ers of the present time to keep his actors in subservience and his poets in constant 
need by one simple method, viz., by lending them money and never allowing 
their debts to be fully paid off.’ 


Fleay weakened his identification of Henslowe by assigning the year 1639, 


*Ibid., pp. 156-7. 

“Michael Drayton as a Dramatist’”, PMLA, XVIII (1903), 391. 

*Henslowe’s Diary, Il, 144. 

°Parliament of Bees in The Works Of John Day, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1871), p. 63. 
"Frederick G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama (London, 1891), I, 117. 
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twenty-three years after Henslowe’s death, as the date of the Bees. Aware of 
this, Chambers wrote: “On the other hand, it can hardly be later than about 
1616, when died Philip Henslowe whom it is impossible to resist seeing with 
Fleay, I, 115 in the Fenerator or Usuring Bee.’”* 

The dating is necessarily complicated. Bees, so highly praised by Lamb, 
Swinburne, and others, was printed in 1641; there also exists a contemporary 
manuscript in the British Museum, Lansdowne MS 725, which varies to some 
extent. Earlier critics’ mention a 1607 quarto edition, but this has never been 
found, and it is likely that the first of these confused it with The Travels of 
Three English Brothers (1607) and was followed in his error by the others. To 
add to the mystery, nine of the twelve scenes of which Bees is composed are 
taken from Dekker’s The Wonder of a Kingdom (1636) and Samuel Rowley’s 
The Noble Soldier (1634). The best summary of the problem is to be found in 
an article by S. R. Golding,*® who convincingly argues that about 1633-4 would 
be a reasonable date for the MS. 

I will try to substantiate my belief that the Fenerator Bee was not meant to 
be Philip Henslowe—an identification which has proven harmful to his reputa- 
tion. 

a) The title page of the 1641 edition reads: “Beeing an Allegorical de- 
scription of the actions/ of good and bad men in these our daies/ by John 
Daye.” It is quite possible that the publisher invented this to attract customers— 
the temptation to solve allegories having seduced mankind for ages. If, how- 
ever, we accept it as truth, then Day is satirizing a man dead about fifteen years, 
which seems unlikely. It was the date of Henslowe’s death which caused Cham- 
bers to place Bees not later than 1616, showing his realization that the satire 
had to be contemporary. I believe that Day had a general “type” of usurer in 
mind in the tradition of the popular books of characters of the time.”* Signifi- 
cantly, Day, himself, called the twelve scenes of Bees “Characters”. 

b) Elizabethan and Jacobean times were golden eras for usurers, and Lon- 
don was swarming with money-lenders. Actors and authors were frequent cus- 
tomers of usurers because of the uncertain nature of their employment. A full 
house meant a full pocket, but bad weather, plagues, prohibitions, holidays, and 
competition of successful plays often left the players in financial distress. Natur- 
ally, Day, who had spent his life in the theatre, knew impecunious players and 
the money-lenders who preyed upon them. Knights attributes their presence to 
the fact that medieval restrictions on usury had disappeared and the modern 
regularized banking-system had not, as yet, replaced them.** The appearance of 


"Elizabethan Stage, Ill, 288. 

°Gildon’s edition of Langbaine’s Dramatick Poets, 1699; Giles Jacob’s Poetical Register, 1723; 
Baker's The Companion To the Play-House, 1764. 

#5. R. Golding, ‘Parliament of Bees,” R.E.S. III (1927), 281ff. The proof Golding submits is as 
follows: (a) Day's Peregrinatio Scholastica was dedicated to William Austin (Augustine), a prom- 
inent Southwark lawyer; that work, which is earlier than Bees, was written after 1621; (b) Austin, 
who is the dedicatee of Bees, died in 1634, limiting the work in that direction; (c) The Wonder of 
a Kingdom and Noble Soldier were both registered with the Stationers’ Company in 1631, hence Bees, 
based upon them, is later. 

“Casaubon’s edition of Theophrastus (1592), Hall’s Characters of Virtues and Vices (1608), 
Overbury’s Characters (1614), Breton’s Characters (1615), Earle’s Microcosmography (1628), and 
Lenton’s Characterismi (1631). Gwendolen Murphy listed almost two hundred such books between 
1608-1700, The Bibliographical Society (London, 1926), no. 4. The character of a usurer is one of the 
most frequently represented. 

“Op. cit., pp. 97-129. 
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the great number of usurers in Elizabethan plays (Shakespeare’s Shylock and 
Marlowe's Barabas are the best known.) testifies that the playwrights knew them 
well. Hence, to say that the usurer referred to is Henslowe is a long shot in the 
face of the odds against it. 

c) It must be proved that Day thought of Henslowe as a usurer. Nothing 
bears that out. Day sold plays to Henslowe’s companies from 1598 to 1603. 
During this period he was the recipient of two personal loans of 5s and 4s from 
Henslowe.** There is no interest recorded on these or any other loans. It might 
be argued that Henslowe was aware of the 1571 Statute of Elizabeth which in- 
directly established ten per cent as the maximum interest on loans and that he 
feared to list the interest charged. It is possible that Henslowe deducted his fee 
in advance or that he had a fixed rate of interest known to all and therefore did 
not have to enter it. However, there is no proof to support such a belief. Then, 
too, the Diary is not clear on the question of Henslowe’s pawnbroking activities, 
which run from January 16, 1593, to April 12, 1596; Henslowe seems to have 
been acting on behalf of his nephew, Francis Henslowe, and three women. Greg 
writes: 


... on the whole, if we exclude his pawnbroking business, of the conditions 
of which we know very little, he probably lost a good deal more than he gained 
over his private advances.1* 


d) Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that Henslowe was a usurer 
whom Day felt a grievance against, let us turn to the lines in question again: 


He hews out o’ the bones of foundred Players 
They feed on Poets braines, he eats their breath.® 


This is not the complaint of a poet—‘‘their breath” refers to the Players. If Day, 
a playwright, was satirizing Henslowe why did he not reveal Henslowe’s usur- 
ious treatment of playwrights ? 
e) In the scene or “Character,” Impotens, speaking of the Fenerator Bee, 
says: 
this Jew, 
Though he will eat no pork, eats Bees, tis true. 


Certainly any usurer may have been regarded as a Jew, but it would be difficult 
to discount these lines if we were trying to establish Henslowe as the usurious 
bee. In The Wonder of a Kingdom, from which this scene comes, the line reads 
“this Christian Jew did’”’.**° Why did Day omit the word Christian? If Henslowe 
was the usurer satirized, “Christian Jew’’ would have been an excellent repre- 
sentation, in harmony with the beliefs of the age. 

f) Presumably the identification of Henslowe was based upon the refer- 
ence to the usuring bee’s dealings with theatrical people. As Henslowe is widely 
known as a man who grew wealthy through financing theatrical ventures, he is 
tailor-made for the identification. However, we must not forget Alleyn, John 
Heminges, Shakespeare’s fellow housekeeper, said to be “of greate lyveinge 

*Diary, I, 58, 144. 
“Ibid., 1 


*Italics mine. 
*Dodsley’s Old Plays, (1816), III, 74. 
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wealth and power”, Christopher Beeston (of whom Gerald E. Bentley has said, 
“There are repeated suggestions that Beeston was more shrewd than honest in 
his business dealings with the actors. . . . A Beeston’s Diary would probably 
offer many parallels to Henslowe’s Diary . . .””),"" and the other actor-managers. 

g) The Articles of Grievance and Oppression which the actors filed in 
1615 is a thorough list of complaints against Henslowe.** If he had loaned 
money at excessive rates, the Articles might have mentioned it—but they do not. 
Furthermore, according to the statute of 1571 any person dealing with a usurer 
could regain the interest on his principal by reporting the culprit to the authori- 
ties; it also provided punishment according to the ecclesiastical and the temporal 
law.’® There are, however, no records to show that Henslowe was ever accused 
of usury or blackmail by a disgruntled Elizabethan. 

h) The lines thought of as a satire on Henslowe do not appear in The 
W onder of a Kingdom nor in the MS of Bees. If both of these, closer in time 
to Henslowe’s death, do not contain the passage, the chances that it was Hen- 
slowe who was being ridiculed are certainly lessened. 

I doubt if any one of the points offered above as evidence is conclusive. As 
a body, however, they have weight and it seems to me that we cannot agree with 
Fleay and Chambers in connecting Henslowe with the Fenerator Bee. Literary 
historians and critics have, for the most part, been unkind to the memory of 
Philip Henslowe and it is cases such as this which have generated the following 
views of him: 

He (Shakespeare) had seen Henslowe carefully pulling in his gold—calcul- 
ating, risking, denying, demanding—often twitching the strings by which he 
held actors or writers as a puppet master fingers the threads that move the pup- 

“ts,20 

For benefits received we are apt to regard Philip Henslowe in a more favorable 
light than the illiterate, greedy, and grasping theatre manager and pawnbroking 
usurer really deserves.” 

Both Heywood and Dekker lived for years in a kind of bondage (shared by 
many of their fellows) to Philip Henslowe, pawnbroker, manager and exploiter 
of the theater! for, whatever the lack of specific proof, there seems little reason 
to make out that a vulgar, illiterate man who grew rich on the labor that kept 
others in beggary was really a beneficent friend to actors and playwrights and 
an enlightened encourager of the drama.** 

We cannot say that Philip Henslowe was an innocent babe whom scholars 
have villified. He seems to have been a hard-headed businessman, who was not 
above stooping to unscrupulous tactics, but it does appear that the people of his 
day were far kinder to him than modern writers have been with insufficient 
cause. 

New York City 

~ *The Jacobean and Caroline Stage (London, 1941), II, 364. 

“Greg writes about them, “The charges brought against Henslowe by the Lady Elizabeth’s men are 
serious, but it should in fairness be remembered that we have the statements of one side only, and 
there are, moreover, various points at which a careful investigation throws doubt on the players’ con- 


tentions.” Diary, II, 143. 
F Johnson Orchard and Geoffrey May, Money-Lending in Great Britain (New York, 1933), 


p.2 

Prank E. Hill, To Meet Will Shakespeare (New York, sot), 9 9 

**Maurice Jonas, Shakespeare and the Stage (London, 1918), p 

"Felix Schelling, English Literature During the Lifetime By (New York, 1928), p. 
182. 
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DELAYED EXPOSITION IN SHAKESPEARE 
By ALWIN THALER 


What? Michael Cassio, 
That came a-wooing with you, and so many a time, 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly, 
Hath ta’en your part—to have so much to do 
To bring him in? 
Othello, Ill, iii, 70-4 


ESDEMONA'’S pretty plea to Othello for Cassio’s reinstatement has been 
much discussed. Critical attention has centered upon the seeming dis- 
crepancy between Desdemona’s remarks and Cassio’s question to Iago 

very soon after Othello’s wedding when Cassio apparently professed ignorance 
of the circumstances: 


Cas. Ancient, what makes he here? .... 
Iago. He’s married. 
Cas. To who? (I, ii, 49-52) 


My chief purpose here is to emphasize a point which most of the commentators 
have ignored. Whatever inconsistency there may be between Cassio’s early 
query and Desdemona’s charming recollection later on, from the point of view 
of dramatic technique the importance of Desdemona’s remark lies in the fact 
that it is a significant illustration of Shakespeare’s use of delayed exposition— 
a device familiar in modern drama but scarcely recognized in Shakespearean 
criticism. I hope to show that Shakespeare was thoroughly familiar with this 
technique—witness the fact that he, and some of his contemporaries, used it 
more or less effectively in many plays. To make the evidence speak fairly for 
itself, I must define my terms, the implications of “delayed” exposition. And 
for this purpose I must notice, first, the commentators’ difficulties in reconciling 
the two passages just quoted. 

The Furness Variorum Othell/o* records many a queasy question growing 
out of the early exchange (‘‘He’s married—To who?’) between Iago and 
Cassio. “Surely,” Theobald observed, “this is a terrible forgetfulness in our 
author. How came Cassio such a stranger to this affair, when it afterward ap- 
pears he went a-wooing with Othello and took his part in the suit?” To which 
Singer replied, reasonably enough: “It was probably a mere oversight of the 
poet.” Another explanation, however, has seemed equally reasonable to other 
critics. “Cassio’s seeming ignorance,” Blackstone suggested, “might only be af- 


*p. 37. 
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fected, in order to keep his friend’s secret till it became publicly known.” In 
effect, one or the other or a partial combination of these views has been adopted 
by many later critics. According td A. C. Bradley, for example, “It is possible 
that Cassio does know, and only pretends ignorance,” though it is “perhaps 
more probable . . . that, in writing Act I, Shakespeare had not yet thought of 
making Cassio Othello’s confidant, and that,” later “he neglected to alter the 
passage in Act I.”* This view, with specific acknowledgments to Bradley, is 
shared by C. H. Herford and R. M. Alden.* Professor Kittredge, however, 
makes at least one reservation. He agrees, in view of Desdemona’s later re- 
marks, that in Act I, “Cassio either does not know of the elopement or does not 
choose to disclose his knowledge to Iago . . . . nothing in the play indicates 
that” in Act I “he was . . . aware of the marriage.’’* But Kittredge does not 
hold, with Bradley, that Desdemona’s recollection is “probably . . . an after- 
thought” on Shakespeare's part. 

Now this matter of afterthoughts in dramatic composition brings us back 
squarely to Shakespeare’s practice in exposition; i.e—to borrow a differentia- 
tion from G. P. Baker’s study of modern Dramatic Technique’—Shakespeare’s 
practice in “preliminary” and in “later” exposition. 

As regards his preliminary exposition: only the uncritical now insist that 
Shakespeare was never guilty of “oversight.” The first act of Othello is per- 
haps a case in point, even though everyone agrees that on the whole it is a 
great technical achievement. According to the American Arden editors, indeed, 
“every line of the first act has its function in the economy of the entire drama.’”* 
Yet the fact is that Cassio’s early question may have survived by an oversight 
on Shakespeare’s part—like Iago’s cryptic opening remark about the wifeless 
Cassio, “A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife,’”" and like the Duke’s myster- 
ious “Marcus Luccicos,’” to whom he writes “post-post-haste” in I, iii, 44-6, 
only to have the man drop absolutely out of sight forever after, exactly as does 
Claudio’s uncle after the opening scene of Much Ado (I, i, 18). Since Shake- 
speare sometimes worked in haste and was never a mechanically perfect manu- 
facturer of well-made plays, it is possible that he simply neglected to excise 
Cassio’s opening question. 

Does it necessarily follow, however, that Desdemona’s account of Othel- 
lo’s wooing was an afterthought? Granville-Barker,* among others, has noted 
that in spite of the compelling rush of action in the opening of Othello, Shake- 
speare’s shaping of the story requires him to point a fresh center of interest 
after he has transported his characters to Cyprus. Preliminary exposition, as all 
technicians agree, must be adequate but concise, lest it grow tedious while the 
action languishes. Since, as Bradley clearly recognized, Othello’s first-act ac- 


*Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 433-4. 

®American Arden ed., Othello (Boston, 1924), p. xix, n. 1 

‘Othello (Boston, 1941), p. 133. 

“Boston, 1919, pp. 142, 176. 

Op. cit., p. xxxviii. 

"Othello, I, i, 21. Probably Shakespeare’s uncorrected recollection of the Captain’s wife in Cinthio 
(cf. H. Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, Fourth Series (London, 1947), p. 3, n.; and 
others). 

®Op. cit., pp. 10 ff., 15 ff. 
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count of his wooing had to be ‘“‘condensed”’ (“‘it was no part of his business to 
trouble the Senators with the details of his courtship’’),° it would seem possible 
that Shakespeare may purposely have held some expository data in reserve, 
for effective use, later, in developing his story and characters. Through this 
delayed exposition, at all events, Desdemona comes out immensely in Act 
III. Even in Act I, the “maiden never bold,” “‘of spirit so still and quiet,” speaks 
out courageously in defense of her choice.*But she strikes a new note in Act 
III. Her delightfully mischievous” account of Othello’s wooing—like Ophelia’s 
smiling rejoinder to Laertes’s lecture on maidenly reserve—lends, for the mo- 
ment at least, fresh zest to the scene, fresh piquancy to the character-drawing. 
It brings out Othello too. It is pleasant to learn, at long last, that he was “dis- 
praisingly” required to woo with a will and with a good friend’s aid, instead 
of merely telling his lady a pretty tale and allowing her to love him for the 
dangers he had passed! In short, whether Desdemona’s speech was Shake- 
speare’s afterthought or forethought, it is a tremendously effective bit of de- 
layed exposition. If Shakespeare had thought of changing anything, he might 
have changed Cassio’s first-act query, but not Desdemona’s belated recollection 
—since this speech also provides the perfect impetus for lago’s opening moves™ 
in the great temptation scene: 


Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my lady 
Know of your love? (III, iii, 94-5) 


The delayed exposition in Desdemona’s speech, curiously enough, is at 
least roughly analogous to a passage in the second act of Ibsen’s A Doll’s 
House, where Nora pleads with her husband to reinstate the villain, Krogstad. 
In each case the play is half over before the audience learns the real inwardness 
of Othello’s friendship with Cassio or of Helmar’s ‘‘rash friendship” of former 
days with Krogstad.* The point is worth noting because writers on modern 
drama so frequently intimate that delayed exposition was Ibsen’s special con- 
tribution to dramatic technique, if not positively his own invention. Earlier 
dramatic theorists tend to ignore this aspect of the subject—Freytag, for ex- 
ample, holding that a// exposition is purely and simply introductory explana- 
tion: “at the beginning .. . in the . . . first ripple of the short waves which . . . 
precede the storms of the drama.’* Later writers recognize the function of 
delayed exposition: in Ibsen but not in Shakespeare. In Othello, writes Brander 
Matthews, ** ““When the first act . . . is over, we know all that we need to 


°Op. cit., p. 433. 
“Cf. Granville-Barker, p. 40. 


“Thus Desdemona’s speech not only enriches characterization but also serves the other great pur- 
pose of exposition—to further the plot. These two familiar expository functions (cf. my notes 18, 
5, etc., and text) unite, to serve plot and characterization at once, in some of my instances below of 
delayed exposition; for example, in Iago’s long wooing of Emilia to steal the handkerchief, and in 
the revelation of Angelo’s past. Some of my other instances primarily illustrate one expository function 
or the other; e.g. characterization in Shylock’s memory of Leah, plot in Bertram’s surprise recollection 
of fair Maudlin (p. 144). 

“Eleven Plays of Henrik Ibsen, Modern Library ed. pp. 212-3. 

*As in the “fine beginnings” of Romeo, Ham., Macb., and R. III (Gustav Freytag, Technique of the 
Drama, transl. E. J. MacEwan (Chicago, 1898), pp. 118-20. 

“A Study of the Drama, pp. 187, 181. 
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know.” As for essential exposition, 


No dramatic author can evade [this] necessity. . . . He can put it into tense 
dialogue supported by swift action in the opening scenes of the first act, as 
Shakespeare does in Othello. He can postpone it for a while and scatter it 
through a whole play, as Ibsen does in Ghosts. 


William Archer*® makes even larger claims for Ibsen. The latter’s work exhibits 


an extraordinary progress in the art of so unfolding the drama of the past as to 
make the gradual revelation no mere . . . prologue to the drama of the present 
but an integral part of its action. 


Ghosts, in particular, carries this method 


to the extreme . . . It is scarcely an exaggeration to call the play all exposition 
and no drama . . . In other words, the exposition is all drama, it is the drama 
... The discovery of this method?* . . . was Ibsen’s great technical achievement. 


I, for one, grant unreservedly Ibsen’s eminence among the moderns in this 
art of delayed exposition. Indeed it goes almost without saying that by virtue 
of the modern emphasis upon psychological-realistic character study, the ex- 
position has tended to become all drama, is the drama not only in Ghosts and 
Magda but in Winterset and Mourning Becomes Electra, A Streetcar Named 
Desire, and The Death of a Salesman. For better and for worse, modern drama 
has carried the method to extremes far removed from Shakespeare’s unhectic, 
victorious storytelling. I have shown, however, that in Othello he did use de- 
layed exposition to speed his plot and to enrich his characterization. Once stat- 
ed, the principle—or at least the device—will easily be recognized as a moving 
force in many of his plays and in those of his contemporaries. A few additional 
illustrations must suffice. 

(1) We have seen that when the first act of Othello is over, the exposition 
is not really complete. Of sundry other bits of late exposition in this play, I will 
mention but two: (a) Iago’s revelation, in II, i, 316, that he suspects not 
Othello only, but also Cassio, of guilty familiarity with his wife, Emilia (“For 
I fear Cassio with my nightcap too”); (b) Emilia’s remark after she has filched 
the handkerchief (III, iii, 292-3)—““My wayward husband hath a hundred 
times Woo'd me to steal it.” This bit of retrospection inevitably caJ's to mind 
a famous passage in Hamlet, and, with it, a score of other retrospective-exposi- 
tory remarks in the tragedies and histories—especially in the great soliloquies 
—which belatedly show us something of the inwardness of Hamlei and King 
Claudius, Julius Cesar and Richard II, Lady Macbeth and King Lear, as they 
were before the curtain rises. Thus we see young Hamlet borne “a thousand 
times’ on poor Yorick’s back, and remembering, in Ophelia’s grave, that he had 
loved her more than forty thousand brothers—after King Claudius, in prayer, 
has at long last revealed the true witchery of his strong guilt and grace, his inex- 
orable self-judgment and his abiding passion: ““My crown, mine own ambition, 
and my queen.” So also the doors of the past open in lightning flashes upon 
the living and the great dead: upon Czsar in his better days, as Antony and 


*Play-Making (Boston, 1925), pp. 102, 106-7. 
Archer adds that, according to Dryden, Greek tragedy had anticipated this method (p. 107, n.). 
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even Brutus remember him, “the foremost man of all this world”; upon Rich- 
ard II, counting the strokes of the clock just as his time runs out—"I wasted 
time, and now doth time waste me” (V, v, 49); upon Lear, storm-tossed in 
mad grief, remembering to pity the “houseless” poor, raging, with a lifetime’s 
cumulative anger, against flattery, uncleanness, injustice; upon Lady Macbeth, 
long after she had sought to banish all human kindness from her breast— 


Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done ’t. 


The comedies, and Shakespeare’s contemporaries, also use delayed expo- 
sition. 

(2) Lady Macbeth’s allusion to her father is akin to Shylock’s belated 
recollection of his dead wife, whose ring Jessica gave away for a monkey: “I 
had it of Leah when I was a bachelor.” And the opening puzzlement of The 
Merchant of Venice—Antonio’s “In sooth, I know not why I am so sad’”— 
is resolved by the delayed exposition of II, viii, 50: “I think he [Antonio} only 
loves the world for him”—for his bosom friend Bassanio, whom Antonio, as 
he had feared, was about to lose to Portia. 


(3) Delayed exposition in Much Ado establishes the true history of Bene- 
dick and Beatrice. II, i, 289 informs us that “once before” the play opened, 
Benedick had “won’”’ Beatrice’s ‘‘heart . . . with false dice.”*’ Not till III, i, 109 
does Beatrice bid “Contempt farewell! and maiden pride, adieu,”—dropping, 
at last, the show of sprightly shrewishness she had put on for protective color- 
ing. 

(4) In the opening of Measure for Measure, the Duke hints that he 
means to watch—perhaps to unmask—his deputy, the “precise” Angelo, by 
giving him power: 

Hence shall we see, 
If power change purpose, what our seemers be. (I, iii, 50-4) 
Not till III, i, 221-39, is “this well-seeming Angelo[’s}” past revealed—his 
desertion, before the play opened, of his betrothed, Mariana, on the pretense 
of finding her dishonorable; in reality, because she had lost her brother and 
her dowry. 

(5) In the closing scene of A//’s Well, Bertram, commanded by the King 
to marry Maudlin, Lafeu’s daughter, in place of his supposedly dead wife, 
Helena, suddenly attempts to “‘excuse’’ his rejection of Helena on the ground 
that he had “‘A¢ first . . . stuck my choice upon” fair Maudlin (V, iii, 42-55). The 
King, curiously enough, says that Bertram is “well excus’d.” It should be 
noted, however, that similar tricks of delayed exposition—usually for the sake 
of surprise, sometimes for retrospective motivation—served the plots of many 
Elizabethan plays, from Gorboduc to The Silent Woman, The White Devil, 
The Duchess of Malfi, and The Cardinal.** 


“Previously (I, i, 146) Beatrice had said only, “I know you of old.” 

In Gorboduc, IV, ii, 111 Porrex explains that he killed Ferrex because his brother had secretly 
tried to poison him. In The Silent Woman the woman's “part of the plot” is “conceal{ed}” even 
from the actors till V, iv, 277 (see also II, iv, 49). The villains of The Duchess of Malfi (IV, ii, 
293-5) and of The Cardinal (III, i, 27-8) belatedly explain that money was one substantial motive 
of their evil-doing; whereas it was “hot lust” in The White Devil (IV, iv, 111). These and similar 
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(6) Less tricky, possibly a mere afterthought, but certainly another clear 
case of delayed exposition is Orlando's observation in the closing scene of As 
You Like It, just before Rosalind brings all her couples to the ark and just 
after the good Duke has “remember[ed} some lively touches of my daughter’s 
favour” in the supposed Ganymede. Says Orlando: 


My lord, the first time that I ever saw him 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter. (V, iv, 26-9) 


Criticism, as a rule, has ignored these matters. Still, on rechecking my 
notes on delayed exposition in Othello, I find that at least one distinguished 
scholar has incidentally mentioned another case in point. Othello, writes Pro- 
fessor Kittredge, “has a frank and open nature and is ‘not easily jealous’—for 
we must accept what Shakespeare makes him say of himself in the manifestly 
expository passage at the end of the play.” 


University of Tennessee 


instances of withheld or “gradual revelation” (cf. above, n. 16 and text) are, in effect, cases of 
delayed exposition—at least insofar as they provide retrospective explanatory glimpses, however 
theatrical, of the characters’ early motives. 


"Soft you, a word or two before you go” (V, ii, 338-56) ; Kittredge, op. cit., p. xi. 








DRAMATIC ILLUSION IN OTHELLO 
By Hoover H. JoRDAN 


ao lengths to which Shakespeare was forced to go to achieve the inten- 
sity of effect in Othello have given rise to considerable conflict of opinion. 
One related problem is this: did Shakespeare employ such an illusion as 
he practised in King Lear, where he presumably asked for stage license in Ed- 
mund’s deception of Gloucester, or is not such “willing suspension of disbelief” 
requisite in accepting the relationship of Othello and Iago? The answer con- 
cerns in large measure the intellectual attainments of Othello, and with them 
I am mainly concerned in the ensuing discussion. 


Othello’s intelligence has been described in three very diverse ways: he is 
stupid, he is perceptive and alert, or he is a rather bewildering combination of 
both in order that a stage effect can be maintained. Let us formulate first some 
of the statements which lend to the belief that he is stupid, a belief not often 
voiced in our day but one which has been heard from time to time during the 
past century. An original supposition in this regard is that Othello foolishly 
trusts all men, or in the more elaborate phrase of Edward Dowden, “he looks 
on men with a gaze too large and royal to suspect them of malignity and 
fraud.’"* From there to Frank Harris’s contemptuous term “‘a credulous fool’? 
is but a step. As a consequence, such a man, placed against the background of 
a highly civilized society, can know little of “all the humbug, pretence, selfish- 
ness, lust and vileness which—especially in a rich and refined society—are ram- 
pant everywhere.”* Having entered innocently into a “hasty, ill-mated, and un- 
looked-for marriage,’’* he seems almost foredoomed to lose his faith in his wife. 
But, on losing his faith, he even comes to believe all his former values are 
false, “His belief in the general prevalence of virtuous motives and actions had 
been degraded to a reliance on the libertine’s creed that all are impure.’’® Suicide 
is the inevitable termination for such a career. But did Shakespeare actually in- 
tend the reader to have these conceptions, and did he cause the reader by great 
artistry to overlook all these as the dramatic effects are being achieved? 

In the first place, it seems quite fallacious to maintain that Othello trusts 
all men. That he “thinks men honest that seem to be so” is an entirely different 
matter, meaning I presume that, far from believing all men honest, he is simply 
amiable in thinking the best of his fellow men and consequently is wholly 








1Shakespeare (New York, n.d.), p. 209. 

*The Man Shakespeare, p. 279. 

*August Goll, Criminal Types in Shakespeare (London, 1909), p. 219. 

‘The Shakespeare Papers of the Late William Maginn (New York, 1856), p. 164. 
*Charles Knight, Studies in Shakespeare (London, 1849), p. 336. 
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human in making mistakes of judgment, just as the rest of us are. He demon- 
strates perfect awareness of villains and their methods, though such theory does 
not enable him to identify every villain he meets. Indeed, much of the fearful 
irony of his position arises from his keen awareness of knavish procedures. On 
looking askance at Iago’s reactions during the beginning of the crucial III, iii, 
he makes a perceptive comment: 

Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more: 

For such things in a false disloyal knave 

Are tricks of custom, but in a man that’s just 

They are close delations, working from the heart 

That passion cannot rule. 
So he unfolds the irony of his position. Feeling his wife to be faithful as well 
as beautiful, and all the time knowing how a knave might work to dissuade 
him of this certainty, he cannot put the two ideas in proper collocation and 
loses his soul thereby. His error lies not in being foolishly ignorant of evil in 
the world but in failing to identify Iago with that evil. 

Nevertheless the contention still remains that he is a “credulous fool” for 
not uncovering the truth about Iago. Curiously, however, the very strength and 
greatness of his nature help prevent the discovery. Rather than discarding his 
idealism and losing his sense of values, Othello clings tightly and unflinch- 
ingly to them throughout the action. Were he in fact to relinquish his moral 
idealism, he would no doubt forgive Desdemona and willingly tolerate a few 
lapses on her part in return for reciprocal indulgences from her. And in terms 
of the play, such moral abandonment would ironically have disclosed that 
Desdemona is not false at all. But Othello refuses to deviate from his ideals. 
In five separate instances the audience sees his Spartan allegiance to his code. 
The first is his refusal to run from the angry Brabantio. Not only does he feel 
that his demerits can speak 

unbonneted to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d. 
but he wishes to face the consequence of his act and clear his name from 
imputations. The second episode comes on the request of the Venetian 
state that he betake himself to the wars without the delay needed for con- 
summating his marriage. His decision is immediate: ‘That my disports cor- 
rupt and taint my business, Let housewives make a skillet of my helm.” The 
third episode, perhaps the most important in giving the audience an insight 
into his character, is the dismissal of Cassio from office. Despite knowing well 
that Cassio is profoundly honorable and his friendship beyond question, Othel- 
lo demotes him without hesitation, in unquestioning obedience to his military 
code. Of course, as the act is done without malice and solely from a point of 
duty from which he cannot retreat honorably, he is quite willing to acquiesce 
in Desdemona’s request for the restoration of Cassio, as soon as an appropriate 
period of punishment has been concluded. These three episodes prepare one 
fully for the intense disruption of Othello’s feelings on imagining the infidelity 
of Desdemona. Just as the violence of his jealousy increases in almost exact 
proportion to the depth of his love, so does the eruption of his feeling about 
the violation of his code of decency increase in exact proportion to the strength 
with which he maintains that code. Reverting to the Cassio episode once again, 
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observe that Othello’s indignation mounts steadily as his subordinates refuse to 
reveal the truth of the circumstances concerning Cassio. His emotion becomes 
more intense than ever before in the play, as here an ideal of conduct is threat- 
ened more than on prior occasions. As an inevitable consequence, when his 
horrible imaginings about Desdemona sully “the fountain from the which my 
current runs,” the piercing intensity of his passion so exceeds any which he had 
ever before experienced that his very ratiocination becomes clouded. His con- 
clusion, however, dictated by the rigidity of his character on this score, remains 
precisely the same as in the Cassio demotion—the offender must be punished, 
no matter how dearly he loves her. But her indecency has been so gross that no 
leniency can be extended her, such as he had felt for Cassio under manifestly 
different circumstances. Death is now the only fit punishment. So far from 
being shattered, his idealism drives him irresistibly toward dispatching Desde- 
mona before she can work more evil. The final demonstration of his devotion 
to his code is observed of course in the fifth-act self-detestation when he realizes 
how grievously he has broken his own commandments, and though all was 
occasioned by an arrant villain, there can be no excuse, and that sentence of 
death which he handed down from the bar of justice to Desdemona, he must 
now lay upon himself. From this series of acts it seems apparent that Othello’s 
failure to detect Iago’s real intentions is to a measure caused by his own un- 
yielding devotion to duty and honor. 


But what of Iago? Can Othello be absolved for not uncovering his true 
nature only because he is the pasteboard figure of a drama, lacking any con- 
ceivable prior existence and credible in the play simply by the grace of a power- 
ful illusion? A dramatic character can of course exist only inside the work of 
fiction and has no life, prior or subsequent, but that premise does not preclude 
the fact that characters seem to have prior existence. The Iago of the play must 
be a logical growth from the Iago known by his friends in former times. As the 
curtain rises they apparently believe him to be a rough, stout-hearted fellow, 
who is full of jest, loves a full tankard on the table, and spices his conversation 
with an amusing cynicism. No intimate has the slightest reason to doubt the 
sturdiness of his honor. The crux of the argument in reference to him, there- 
fore, is whether such a man in actuality can sink rapidly to a frightful degen- 
eration. If possible, then excuse for Othello and the others may be sought. If 
not possible, that is, putting the matter another way, if he has been habitually 
knavish behind an honest front, Othello, Emilia, and most of the others must 
be extraordinarily dull indeed for not having detected the duplicity. Shake- 
speare was forced to dismiss this latter conjecture summarily, for he could not 
make the plot of Iago succeed while simultaneously picturing a dull Othello. 
In III, iii, Iago relies for success on Othello’s alertness and delicacy of percep- 
tion. He knows that Othello will feel the first heat in his blood by seizing the 
full force of ‘Ha! I like not that” or “But for a satisfaction of my thought” 
or “Indeed”; so, even without putting the full enormity of Desdemona’s acts 
into words, he stimulates Othello’s vigorous imagination into envisioning every 
possibility in regard to his conjugal relationship. Shakespeare has then caused 
Othello to become entrapped by quickness of mind and overwhelming power 
of imagination. 
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Offered no alternative, Shakespeare had to presume a relatively honest 
Iago prior to the drama’s inception. Nor does it appear that he considered this 
a singular pretense, for like all writers of fiction he must follow the laws of 
probability rather than those of possibility. If he so disconcerted his audience 
that it entered upon a train of conjecture apart from the play, he was guilty of 
an inartistic performance; if his audience easily accepted the situation, he could 
feel satisfaction. For instance, during the last war a Navy pilot fell two thou- 
sand feet into the Pacific without parachute and lived to tell the tale; no writer 
of fiction would dare to allow his protagonist in a climactic moment to dupli- 
cate that feat. Shakespeare most assuredly cannot promote the climax of his 
play by a supposition about Iago that belongs in the lands of legend. Given the 
boundless limits of the novel (such as Hawthorne enjoyed in tracing the some- 
what parallel degeneration of Chillingworth, who was a far more refined and 
honorable man before his fall than was Iago), he could trace in detail the 
conscious and even subconscious forces within Iago that wrought his change, 
and even a critic, reading meticulously, would not be likely to cavil at the trans- 
formation in character. Compressing that same change within the boundaries 
of a five-act drama may place an added burden upon the critic of supplying 
some of the psychological impulses of Iago, but it does not necessarily there- 
fore destroy the credibility of the change for the audience. 

To make the doctrine more palatable to both critic and audience, he has 
endowed Iago with a cynical disposition, well recognized by Desdemona, Cas- 
sio, and Emilia, who rather enjoy it because of the fun which Iago occasions 
by it, as in II, ii. Nor has he granted Iago the same measure of honesty which 
characterizes Othello, Hamlet, Horatio, or Kent. The opening lines of the play 
testify to a flaw in his character, not a major one perhaps, but yet a crack that 
may widen. In addition, as the play opens, Iago has just completed a long 
period of inactivity from war-like maneuvers, an ideal time of stagnation for 
brooding about himself and his future. Finally, and by no means least, he is an 
egoist. Presumably in the past Iago advanced as rapidly as he anticipated by 
the orderly turning of the wheels of military promotion. As long as that was 
true, he would feel no need for underhanded practices, and honesty wov!d re- 
main his best policy. In the period of stagnation, however, his affairs have 
reached a critical juncture. In his estimation, and perhaps quite properly, his 
years of service have brought him to such rank that the step to the lieutenancy 
is but easy, natural, and expected. As an egoist, he believes himself fully de- 
serving of the honor; moreover, if his story be correct that three great ones of 
Venice did plead his suit with Othello, then others shared a sense of his worth 
and so were the coals of his egoism fanned the more. But Cassio is plucked 
from the ranks and passed over his head. Disappointment, thwarted self pride, 
and jealousy, added to his native cynicism and his penetrable honesty, become 
a raging torrent within him. Observing that honesty has not paid him full 
dividends, and being a clever rather than a wise man, he begins at once to think 
of devious means to accomplish his goal in lieu of the direct and honorable 
ones that have failed him. He also senses at once that his reputation for hon- 
esty is the very means whereby he can practice deceit. 
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But he does not become villainous all in a moment. Unaccustomed to 
knavery, he thinks first of a trivial vengeance, almost a piece of mischief, in 
arousing Brabantio against Othello. He knows that nothing serious will come 
of the scheme because of the absolute necessity of Othello to the Venetian 
military plans, but it eases him a bit to play it out, and, more important to the 
drama, it evolves so nicely according to his anticipation that he experiences a 
wave of enthusiasm and self-confidence, and an obsession to manipulate his 
superiors in rank and birth. He then advances, like a swimmer accustoming 
himself to cold water, toward a more villainous plan, seeing it but dimly at 
first and only conceiving it full-blown after he has habituated hiniseif to the 
ways of knavery. In the end, thoroughly steeped in evil, he loses all sense of 
values as guides for his personal conduct. His original intention, the demotion 
of Cassio, is lost as the degradation progresses, in favor of larger ends—the 
demotion and death of Cassio, the death of Desdemona, and as a consequence 
the destruction of Othello himself. In presenting this panorama, Shakespeare 
seems to have taken liberties not so much with human psychology as with the 
compression of events to fit the necessary limits of the five-act drama. 

Another consideration bearing on the matter of Othello’s obtuseness is his 
decision to place his reliance on Iago rather than his wife. Two points bear di- 
rectly upon our understanding of this choice. The first is that Othello chooses 
to believe the one he has known the longer. Iago explains their intimate asso- 
ciation in his opening lines, 


I, of whom his eyes had seen the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus and on other grounds 
Christian and heathen. .. . 


Desdemona he has not known long, and in that brief time she has been able to 
deceive her father. To that extent is his error of judgment extenuated. The 
second point is that he is esteeming friendship above love. Suppose for a mo- 
ment an illustration which is of course not highly analogous but may clarify 
an idea. After Hamlet had taken Horatio to his heart, suppose Horatio had 
muttered, ‘I like not that,” had undertaken to conceal a foul thought about a 
guilty young lady beloved by Hamlet, and then refused to impart that thought 
after involuntarily hinting it. Would not the audience resent Horatio’s secrecy ? 
Would it not believe he was violating the code of friendship? Would it not 
remain in anxiety until he did reveal his thoughts, and would it not rejoice 
when Hamlet exploded in violent anger? Yet Othello is condemned as a fool 
when he forces information about his newly won wife from a trusted soldier 
and friend and becomes inflamed through that disclosure. Here is a curious 
anomaly. Hamlet, a man of thought, has been condemned for not rushing out 
immediately after the Ghost’s disclosure and killing Claudius; instead, he waits 
for proof. Othello, however, a man of action, aroused by a far more substantial 
being than a Ghost, is in his turn condemned because he makes up his mind 
too quickly and does not procrastinate while awaiting genuine proof. The spirit 
of such criticism is that of the historian who derides a medieval man for believing 
the world to be flat. 
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Out of this web of circumstance and character comes a situation so com- 
plex that Othello is never afforded an opportunity to sit down with his wife in 
unimpassioned talk about their affairs. After the first disclosures in III, iii, 
Othello, alarmed and upset, begs off from Desdemona as they leave for dinner 
with the islanders and apparently retires to do what any intelligent man 
might be inclined to do under similar circumstances—muse on his lot and en- 
deavor to separate fact from illusion. Has he known Desdemona long enough 
to be sure that she will not tire of him because of his age and color? He is not 
a Venetian and in his own estimation knows not the soft phrase of peace, but 
his friend, whom he trusts, seems to know Venice, its arts and subtleties; he 
says Venetian women are loose. Presumably then they are loose, and Desde- 
mona is a Venetian. Does he know her well enough to say for certain that she 
is the exception rather than the rule, particularly when she has deceived her 
father and ‘“‘may thee”? Othello has talked very calmly with Iago, who has 
made no reckless charges. Logically there must be something to what he hints, 
and even a slight blot on his wife’s honor is torture to Othello. But before 
Othello can complete his reasoning or get emotional control of himself, Iago 
approaches him once more and completes the ruin. 


With cunning insight Iago counts on the fact that Othello cannot go di- 
rectly to Desdemona with his suspicions. If one’s wife is honest, one does not 
casually bring charges of infidelity against her. An opportunity must be sought 
for an indirect, delicate means of broaching the subject, or else confirmation 
must simply be awaited. Knowing this, Iago senses that he has time in his favor 
and therefore gives Othello no peace until his mind is inflamed to the point 
where the handkerchief seems the proof which it is not. Even so aroused, 
Othello struggles for the control needed to talk quietly with Desdemona but is 
agitated at once by her mention of Cassio. Yet, rather than charging her direct- 
ly with infidelity, he tries the preferable course of testing her by indirection 
through reference to the handkerchief. Owing of course to her naiveté (as we 
know but not as Othello can know), Desdemona conceals the loss of the hand- 
kerchief in so childish a fashion that his suspicions are confirmed. To be sure, if 
Desdemona had been Cleopatra, the whole thing would have been dispelled at 
this juncture; but the play concerns Desdemona. 


The thesis defended here is quite ostensibly a modification of Professor 
Stoll’s incisive comments on the play. With great clarity he has drawn the line 
between fact and illusion, postulating quite rightly, it seems to me, that Shake- 
speare insisted upon stage illusion, though it might run counter to what might 
elsewhere seem to be common sense, in order that a play of masterly compres- 
sion and intensity could be created. He writes, however, that Othello 


is led to hearken to Iago, not with a psychological justification, but by means of 
a time-honored convention, in order to precipitate a more effective situation, that 
of a hero, by nature not jealous but noble and lovable, becoming jealous never- 
theless.* . . . By consonance of traits, not consistency of motives, by poetry, not 
analysis or inner disclosure, by word and figure, by accent and rhythm, this great 
thing has been brought about. The dramatist . . . keeps away from science— 





"Shakespeare and Other Writers (Cambridge, 1940), p. 190. 
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from psychology—and to his art. And it is by virtue of the imagination at its 

highest potency, not of the intellect, that the improbable becomes probable, even 

at the intellect’s expense.’ 
By trying to assert the intelligence of Othello in relation to his idealism and 
other traits, I have attempted to show that Shakespeare did not work at the ex- 
pense of intellect quite so completely as Professor Stoll seems to indicate. 


Michigan State Normal College 


~~ 


"Ibid., p. 211. 
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THE OVER GARRULOUS IAGO 
By FRANK PRENTICE RAND 


I’ only Iago had not got to talking to himself! 

By his deeds we know him as designated by the First Folio editors, 

namely a ‘‘villain.” 

By his conversation we can be led to accept him as he was accepted by his 
associates: a rough but ready soldier in the field, a lively and witty man-about- 
town, bluntly outspoken but trustworthy, “honest Iago.” But, we say, this ob- 
viously is not the real man. This is a mask. 

It is only when he gets to talking to himself that we become confused. 

The soliloquy was a convenient convention by means of which an Eliza- 
bethan audience might come to know a character’s private thoughts. ‘The solilo- 
quy,’ says Professor Stoll, “must be the truth itself. Then must even the liar 
speak true.””* In other words, in so far as the character knows what he is up to, 
the audience does too. Thus when Iago talks to himself about the next step in 
his trickery, we await the event with confidence and are grateful for the tip. But 
when he gets onto the subject of his motives, we wonder if he knows what he is 
talking about. And it has seemed that the best thing to do with such enigmatical 
passages is largely to disregard them. 

That is not fair to Shakespeare. Or to Iago. And it is unnecessary. Actually 
Iago explicitly states one motive and implies another. And the two are not in- 
compatible. 

His stated motive is jealousy. He thinks that Othello has been too familiar 
wth Emilia. He says so, to himself, on two occasions. 


And it is thought abroad that 'twixt my sheets 
He has done my office.” 


And later: 


I do suspect the lusty Moor 

Hath leap’d into my seat; the thought whereof 
Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my inwards, 
And nothing can or shall content my soul 

Till I have even’d with him wife for wife.* 


That sounds, on the face of it, like the real thing. Moreover, as though fearful 
that we might miss the point, Shakespeare makes it plain that Iago had openly, 
*E. E. Stoll, Shakespeare Studies, p. 388. 


*Othello, I, iii, 393-4. 
*[bid., Il, i, 304-8. 
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specifically, and apparently some time before, challenged his wife with the idea. 
Her retort is this: 


Some such squire it was 
That turned your wit the seamy side without 
And made you to suspect me with the Moor.‘ 


It should be borne in mind that Iago is temperamentally both envious and 
suspicious, certainly as subject to jealousy as Othello. What he tells Roderigo 


about his feeling toward Cassio is supported by fact, and also by his admitting, 
to himself, 


He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly.® 


And he even throws in for good measure a half-hearted hint, suggested it would 
seem by nothing more invidious than a ceremonial kiss, that Cassio has been mis- 
behaving with Emilia too.* We must remember, also, that this is Venice, and 
that Iago, like Lord Byron much later, is not unaware that infidelity floats freely 
with other garbage upon the Grand Canal. 

Certainly these references have a reason for being there. Shakespeare must 
have wanted us to think either that Iago is actually jealous or that he is making 
an effort to make himself think that he is. Of course whether Othello or Cassio 
or Emilia has given him just cause is beside the point. Jealousy is not dependent 
upon an overt act. 

There is, then, in respect to this motive as stated by Iago considerable con- 
fusion, and it grows out of our uncertainty as to his sincerity with himself. It is 
aggravated by the presence in the soliloquies of that other motive, not stated as 
such but implied: the allusions to Iago’s ““knavery” with some picturesque refer- 
ences to “devils” and to “‘blackest sins.’’’ It is these that Professor Stoll has in 
mind when he acclaims the soliloquies as “truth itself.’ But when he comes to 
consider in the same soliloquies, where, you remember, ‘‘must even the liar 
speak true,” the explicit statements of motive as quoted above, he has another 
name for them: “pretexts, they are but conscious pretexts.”* The professor 
would seem to be having a little difficulty with either his diction or his logic. 
Obviously he cannot have it both ways. 

The implied motive is, of course, sheer cussedness. 

Now cussedness makes acceptable theatre. As a schoolboy I saw this play 
enacted by a traveling company. About all that I remember after forty-odd years 
is lago’s entrance to Othello. Even my unseasoned eye could see that this sinuous 
and slimy creature was no ordinary snake, but rather, so it seemed, His Reptilian 
Majesty. It glided in from the wings with an expression of ghoulish glee. I half 
expected to see it fang the noble Othello in the calf. Whether the audience 
hissed I do not remember; they had a right to. 


This sort of thing was, of course, an insult to Othello’s intelligence, and 


‘Ibid., IV, ii, 145-7. 
"Ibid., V, i, 19-20. 
*Tbid., Il, i, 98-100, 316. 
"Ibid., Il, i, 321; iii, 357. 
Stoll, op. cit. 
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also to that of the audience. Good actors, like Baliol Holloway and José Ferrer, 
carefully avoid it. Instead they create, particularly during the early scenes, a 
versatile and disarming personality. Iago may still be sheer cussedness, but he 
wears an ingratiating mask. 

Yes, but what about those soliloquies? When “must even the liar speak 
true” ? When the mask is laid aside? 

According to Professor Stoll, who has expressed reliance upon soliloquies 
but who finds in Iago’s not only “truth itself’ but “conscious pretexts,” the talk- 
er to himself may be lying after all. 

It was Coleridge who gave to Iago’s soliloquies the oft-quoted designation: 
“the motive-hunting of a motiveless malignity.”® In other words Iago is trying 
to find for his cussedness a reason—which does not exist. 


Professor Parrott may be quoted as representative of scholars upon this 
point. “It is quite true,’”’ he says, ‘‘that the motives rehearsed by Iago in his solilo- 
quies are insufficient to account for his actions; but it is equally true that they 
were never meant to do so.”*® By Shakespeare, or by Iago? In other words, is 
Iago honest or dishonest in his search for motives? Are his “conscious pretexts,” 
as the phrase implies, deliberate lies? Iago may not be as bright as he, and we, 
have thought of him as being, but he must be too bright for that. He may not be 
entirely satisfied with his justification, but it is reasonable to think that he re- 
gards it as a justification. 

Of course the interpretations of Coleridge, Parrott and Stoll have the ef- 
fect of introducing into our consideration a second mask, an under mask, the 
mask of Iago’s audible thoughts, the mask which he wears before his mirror. It 
is this that makes his talking to himself so confusing. Having recognized and 
disposed of one mask, we still have not reached the inner man. 

If the play is to be anything more than parable, we must feel that it repre- 
sents conflicts between, and within, actual human beings: not only Othello, but 
his associates, including Iago. Schoiars who subscribe to the concept of “motive- 
less malignity” have been hard put to establish Iago as a human being at all. For 
the most part they have tried to do so. Parrott calls attention to his mental falli- 
bility, his crass materialism, and his craving for power." A. C. Bradley mentions 
the first of these and also a certain irritability and occasional hesitancy to act.” 
Granville-Barker, taking a cue from Hazlitt and Swinburne, says that he was an 
incorrigible actor, eventually intoxicated by his own success. Thus nothing that 
he may say, particularly to himself, has any meaning except, perhaps, for a 
psychiatrist. The man behind the constantly changing mask, adds Granville- 
Barker, was “‘a passionless creature,” whom Shakespeare, to insure ‘‘an inward 
verity,” endowed with one trait, a curious one for a passionless creature, namely, 
an “unreasoning and motiveless” hate.** All of these conceptions seem to me to 
be unnecessary compromises and to result in not so much character as contriv- 
ance. 


°Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, edited by T. M. Raysor, vol. 1, “Notes on the Tragedies”, p. 
4 


rior. M. Parrott, The Tudor Shakespeare Othello, p. xvi. 
“1 bid., xvi-xix. 
24 C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 232-7. 
“Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, Il, 98-112. 
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If it is true that Iago is indeed masking himself with jealousy, then there is 
another and rather better indication of his human existence. It would seem that 
he cannot bear, or at least does not like, to see himself as he really is. In other 
words under his cussedness there is a sense of right and wrong, and at least a 
passing desire for justification in his own sight. The master monster of tradition 
has a conscience. 

Well, why not? 

Professor Stoll’s contradiction between “truth itself” and the “conscious 
pretexts” in the soliloquies can in some measure be resolved. There are three 
confusing soliloquies; the first** and second” in point of time refer incidentally 
to knavery but are built up about jealousy as a motivation; the third** rational- 
izes Iago’s double-dealing, now so far along as to make even its author a little 
uneasy as to what it may lead to. But there are in his thinking two entirely dif- 
ferent aspects of the situation: the end and the means. The end is what he would 
wish us to call vengeance; the means the diabolical trap into which the possibly 
guilty as well as the probably innocent are being maneuvered. When Iago refers 
to his ‘“‘knavery,” he may not be thinking about the end at all, only about the 
means. When he does concern himself with the end he may indeed be telling 
the “truth itself,’ quite as much as when he debates the subject of his means. 
That Iago in talking with himself refers to himself as a double-dealer does not 
prove that he is not jealous of Othello, any more than his doing so in his con- 
versation with Roderigo proves that he is not jealous of Cassio. After all the 
wicked may be jealous, and usually are. 


It is difficult to think even of Iago as having always been, of having been 
born, a masked malignity. Though his temperament were something such, he 
could hardly have been the Iago we know when Emilia married him or during 
the years when he was becoming “honest Iago” to the Venetians. He may have 
been born with a predisposition, but the cancerous growth was presumably grad- 
ual, and its outbreak apparently sudden. The immediately contributing cause 
may have been jealousy. 

As a matter of fact it is both reasonable and desirable to think of Iago as 
jealous. 

Hazelton Spencer has said that so far as the Elizabethans were concerned 
“how a criminal’s mind worked was not a question necessarily to be asked.””"” 
That goes for the public, but not for the playwright. Not for Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare could not have spent as many hours as he did with Iago without 
asking that question, possibly many times. The poet who pondered “What a 
piece of work is man!” would never have been satisfied with Iago simply as a 
stage figure. He was no longer the young craftsman who wrote Richard III. Let 
us not forget that the Iago he appropriated from Cinthio had a motive; he was 
in love with Desdemona. Shakespeare scrapped that motive, but only to intro- 
duce into Iago’s soliloquies another. Whether the dramatist was himself absol- 
utely sure of Iago’s thoughts, or, being so, endeavored to be explicit in the 

“Othello, I, iii, 389-410. 
“[bid., I, i, 295-321. 


7 bid., Il, iii, 342-68. 
“Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare, p. 321. 
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text, we cannot tell. But certainly they shed some light upon how this particular 
“criminal’s mind worked.” : 

To say that Shakespeare was not interested in motivation strikes me as silly. 
All of the later serious plays are studies in motivation. And motivation usually 
meant obsession: men and women losing their proper perspective and thus, hap- 
pily for us, precipitating a play. And the obsession that recurs most persistently 
and variously is jealousy. We find it in the Sonnets perhaps as autobiography, in 
Much Ado About Nothing as melodtama, in The Merry Wives as farce, in A 
Winter's Tale as pastoral romance, and in Othello, of course, as tragedy. It lifts 
its ugly head in other plays, from the very early Comedy of Errors to the late 
Antony and Cleopatra. It is an obsession about which Shakespeare seems to have 
known a good deal firsthand. Even in the comedies it tends to become serious, if 
not actually bitter. 

Whatever it was that led him to write Othello, he seems to have done it 
with the green-eyed monster looking over his shoulder, and the result is the 
world’s masterpiece in drama so far as jealousy is concerned. 


Let it be noted, too, that whenever he wrote a play in which theme is im- 
portant, Shakespeare was likely to point up his central consideration by means 
of a related supporting one. Thus the folly and redemption of Lear are italicized 
by the folly and redemption of Gloucester; the lust of Angelo is highlighted by 
that of Claudio and perhaps Lucio; the racial fanaticism of Shylock is mocked 
by the indifference of Jessica. It would be in line with this practice if in Othello 
the jealousy of the Moor had a counterpart in that of the Venetian. The contrast 
between these two victims, temperamentally more than the width of the Medit- 
erranean apart, would be much more effective if both were shown as subject to 
the corrosive power of the same passion. 


It is as though Shakespeare had said (in soliloquy): “Let's take two men: 
one a natural man of action and simple, the other a supercilious man of mind 
and complex. Let us poison them both with jealousy. Then let us watch the first 
degenerate into beast, the other into fiend. Jealousy can do that to men. Mis- 
chief, thou art afoot.” 


Shakespeare’s introductory scenes are always keynotes. The one in this play 
indicates that he was deeply interested in, perhaps fascinated by, Iago. More- 
over he gave him a real grievance, in consequence of which Iago despises Cassio 
and hates the general. If this is not jealousy it is something very like it. Profes- 
sional envy leading to ill will may be found even upon a college campus. If 
Iago’s ill will takes the form of spite, that need not surprise us. That is the sort 
of person Iago is. But he is not, in this introductory scene, a motiveless malig- 
nity. He has a grievance. 

Whether in respect to Othello and Emilia he actually has one, he does not 
know and says so. I have known of two or three Shakespearezns, most notably 
Dr. Tannenbaum,"* who have believed that he has, but Iago is not sure. The 
writer of the Sonnets did not know whether e had one either. Uncertainty may 
make jealousy even worse. 


*§_ A. Tannenbaum, “The Wronged Iago,” $.A.B., XII (Jan. 1937), 37ff. 
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Why scholars, generally, have been so reluctant to accept jealousy as the 
key to the heart of Iago’s mystery, I do not know. Perhaps they have thought 
that would make interpretation too easy, not worthy of their subtlety. Perhaps 
they have thought that Iago is too base for jealousy. After all jealousy, like most 
vices, is a virtue carried to excess. This man, a complete stranger to virtue, could 
not be jealous; ergo he is not. 


Of course he is hardly one to be surprised or shocked by adultery, even in 
his own family. He is no puritan. But jealously does not depend upon that; it is 
much more likely to stem from an outraged sense of lordship, pride, possessive- 
ness. And even if Iago might have winked at misbehavior by Emilia with some 
Venetian of noble blood, he may still very well have been infuriated at the 
thought of being cuckolded by a Moor. Unless you insist that Iago is not 
human, you can hardly contend that jealousy is above him. 


John W. Draper, bearing down strongly on Iago’s phrase “it is thought 
abroad,” has argued that even if Iago were not actually jealous, Elizabethan ex- 
pectations and codes of honor would compel him to act “as if for surety.’’** Cer- 
tainly, to a considerable degree, Iago’s characterization depends not upon the 
author, nor even upon the actor, but upon the audience. Margaret Webster once 
described playing Desdemona in a London jail, and Iago “became unquestion- 
ably the protagonist and hero. But,” she added, “the play did not, quite definite- 
ly, emerge as tragedy.”’*° Frequently Othello’s blackness has been qualified out 
of consideration of audience sensibilities. It is true that New York rallied 
around an actual negro in the role, albeit a negro already nationally distin- 
guished not only in art but in football. But there are communities in the United 
States where Mr. Robeson would hesitate to appear in this admirable production 
of the play. Granting, as I think we must, that Iago’s jealousy is the real thing, 
it is possible to establish for him, even today, a partial and plausible defense. In 
a country which countenanced what it called the Unwritten Law to say nothing 
of lynching in the name of Southern chivalry, Iago could be posed almost a de- 
fender of the home against the rising tide of color. Though his means might be 
despicable, even they might be acceptable because of the end. In some states Iago 
could make something of a case for himself. He might even become, as in the 
London jail, a hero. 

Nor do I wish to suggest that because Iago is human he is not a villain and 
subject to our unmitigated contempt. Even Iago knows that a good deal of what 

J. W. Draper, “Honest Iago,” P.M.L.A., XLVI (1931), 724ff. 

“Editor's Note—Margaret Webster kindly elaborates in a letter the following to show how surpris- 
ing audience reaction may be to this dangerous play: 

“On a Sunday afternoon in the late Thirties, at the big North London prison of Wormwood Scrubs 
the Othello knew the first three acts and I, as Desdemona, knew the last two. I had to die on one of 
the prison hospital cots and the other corpses had a very uncomfortable time getting themselves 
arranged. . . . With the somewhat ‘special’ audience of prisoners the values of the play swung com- 
pletely around. They were absolutely delighted with every manifestation of Iago’s villainy, and ap- 
plauded like mad every time he fooled Roderigo or Cassio or even Othello himself. I think the only 
thing that pleased them at the end was that Iago was left alive and practically nobody else was.” 

We recall also the Southern cavalry officer in Baltimore who shot at Othello in the murder scene; 
the Colorado miner who shot at Iago, and the similar occasion when a man beside himself shot at 
Edwin Booth in Othello; also the incensed young lady who shouted at Othello: “O! you big fool, 
can’t you see?” Evidently, since this is the most painful of Shakespeare's tragedies to behold, there is 
no forecasting what an audience may do. Coming too close home, Othello for some audiences or for 


some. members of them lacks “psychic distance’’; they feel impelled to rush in and stop the dreadful 
course of events. 
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he is up to can never be confided to the forthright Emilia. He may be secretly 
ashamed even of his jealousy, which is, of course, his only justification. But this 
would not mean that he is not jealous. No, Iago is still a villain, as one may 
clearly see at the end of the play. Othello, having a certain greatness of spirit, 
emerges from his bloody blunders enlightened, chastened, even uplifted. Iago, 
being basely a compound of gray matter, goes down to the pit. 

If you prefer to think of the play as merely entertainment or parable, it 
still gains in power by virtue of the twofold consideration, a demonstration of 
how the same sinister obsession can transform both a noble Othello and an 
“honest” Iago into savage caricatures of themselves. Its significance is thereby 
doubled. Its interest too. I believe that Shakespeare intended it thus, but even if 
he did not, the fact remains. Jealousy is no respecter of persons, and its effect is 
invariably to bring to the surface the evil, whatever the kind or degree, that 
lurks below. If Othello, the tragic hero, is striking evidence of this truth, so is 
Iago, the villain. 

It must not be thought that the formula of jealousy will solve all of the 
riddles of Iago’s characterization. He is in criticism, and I believe in composi- 
tion, a varied if not multiple personality. That is why we keep coming back to 
him. To consider him jealous does not preclude considering him many other 
things besides. To declare him human is not a simplification. But it is because he 
is human that he is subject to jealousy, and it is, in my judgment, because he is 
jealous that he is utterly ruthless. He is malignity all right, but not without a 
motive. To see jealousy through the comparable but contrasting experiences of 
Othello and Iago is to see it in focus, as the most desperate passion of man and 
the most devastating. 


University of Massachusetts 
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SHAKESPEARE ON HELL 


By ELIZABETH MARIE POPE 


HE moment when Claudio finally breaks down under the threat of death 

is one of the most powerfully imagined in Measure for Measure: the sud- 

den, dreadful torrent of words, coming faster and faster as he pours out 
his horror of physical dissolution and, worse still, his fear of the eternal punish- 
ments which must follow: 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; 


and then, on the very climax of his passionate terror, he ends, 


or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling—’tis too horrible! 
(III, i, 119-27) 


Lawless ...incertain .. . imagine: the phrasing has, to the modern ear, a 
curiously sceptical ring which weakens and almost seems to contradict the rest 
of the speech by implying that Claudio does not believe his fears have any 
basis in reality. But the question of dramatic effectiveness is not the only one 
raised by the passage. Is it possible that Shakespeare is here betraying by his 
choice of words his own doubts as to the validity of conventional teaching 
about hell? According to Mr. L. C. Martin,’ the lines do not sound like “an 
ordinary commonplace. . . . How many people in Shakespeare’s time were 
ready to suggest or admit that such things are the simulacra of ‘lawless and in- 
certain thought’ ?” He himself is inclined to take the passage as evidence that 
Shakespeare had read, and been influenced by, the doctrines of Lucretius— 
“possibly in manuscript translation,” as no English version of De Rerum Na- 
tura had yet been published. 

But since so much depends upon our exact understanding of the lines, it may 
be worthwhile to explore the ground a little further before coming to a deci- 
sion. In the first place, is it true that the expressions Claudio uses would have 


*L. C. Martin, “Shakespeare, Lucretius, and the Commonplaces,” R.E.S., XXI (1945), 176-82. 
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been considered strange and unorthodox by Shakespeare’s audience? Certainly, 
many Elizabethan theologians attempted to make mad the guilty and appall the 
free by insisting on the materiality of hell and giving excruciatingly concrete de- 
scriptions of just the sort of tortures that so terrified Claudio: 


the fyer shal ever scald and never consume . . . Every member for his sinnes 
shall beare his proper punishment. That it may therewith be punished wherewith 
it hath sinned . . . From the snowe and water, they shalbe put into hote skalding 
fier . . . Howling and complayning, lamentacions and tormentes, crying and 
shrycking, feare and trembling, shalbe heard.* 


But there were also theologians—particularly Calvin and other Continental 
Reformers—who preferred to teach instead that the language used to describe 
the torments of the damned is entirely figurative. Calvin, for instance, argues 
that we have been told so much only 


because we cannot otherwise sufficientlie comprehend the same: . . . by such 
similitudes these things must be applied to our senses. Whence it appeares how 
fondlie and ridiculouslie the Sophisters deale, who goe about too subtillie to 
dispute forsooth of the nature and qualitie of this fire, and busie their braines 
very much to make it appeare what it should be. But let us reiect such grosse 
imaginations.® 


Wolfgang Musculus, too, urges that the “outer darkness” of Matthew 8:12 be 
regarded as “a Metaphor,” and warns his readers that “we must leave the 
knowledge of this fyer unto the iudge hym selfe: leaste hereafter we fele the 
payne thereof, whyl we so curiously seke after the same.’* Nor were such views 
familiar only to scholars: in 1574 we find a commonplace anonymous lyric be- 
ginning, 
The soules that lacked grace, 
which lie in bitter paine 
are not in such a place 
as foolishe folke doe faine. 
Tormented all with fire, 
and boile in lead againe 
with serpents ful of yre 
stong oft with deadly pain... . 
No no it is not so, 
their sorrow is not such 
and yet they haue of wo, 
I dare say twise asmuch.° 


The fact remained, however, that a writer who had actually to describe 
hell might be strongly tempted to draw on the vivid and concrete body of doc- 


*George Gascoigne, tr.. The Dromme of Doomes Day (London, 1576), sigs. D7?-E5t, passim. 
See also John Denison, A Three-fold Resolution (London, 1608, ent. 1603) pp. 380-406; Robert 
Southwell, A Foure-fould Meditation (London, 1606), sigs. D2'-E3™; Arthur Dent, A Sermon of 
Repentance (London, 1581), sigs. D1t-D3¥; Richard Robinson, The Rewarde of Wickednesse (Lon- 
don, 1574), sigs. G2¥-P4v, passim. } : 

*John Calvin, A Commentary upon the Prophecie of Isaiah, trans. C. C. (London, 1609), sig. 2E1". 
See also Augustine Marlorate, A Catholike and Ecclesiasticall Exposition of S. Mathewe, trans. 
Thomas Tymme (London, 1570), sig. 3F4r. 

*Wolfgang Musculus, quoted by Marlorate, sig. P2?. 

‘The Lover Declareth his Paines to Exceade Farre the Paines of Hell,” in Songs and Sonets, by 
Henry Howard and others (London, 1574), sig. L8v. 
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trine worked out by the “‘Sophisters.” Indeed, there was no reason why he 
should not, if he took care to include a warning that his imagery was not to be 
taken literally. Sheltoo 4 Geveren, for instance, makes the best of both possible 
worlds by giving a horrific account of the infernal torments while at the same 
time making it clear that “the holye Scripture [is} fetchyng similitudes from 
sensible things,” in order that “the mynde,of man myght conceyve the great- 
nesse of Gods displeasure agaynste our sinnes.’”* Is it not possible that Shake- 
speare was using the same device in Measure for Measure ?—taking full dramatic 
advantage of the older tradition while by his choice of words subtly putting his 
audience on their guard against the “grosse imagination” of believing too liter- 
ally in the pictures he has drawn? The hypothesis at once clears up most of the 
difficulties raised by the passage: the problem of understanding why Shake- 
speare should have weakened the climax of a great speech by irrelevant expres- 
sions of scepticism; the necessity of postulating manuscript translations of De 
Rerum Natura to account for his phrasing. At least, we must reckon with the 
possibility that the audience at the first performance of the play did not find 
Claudio’s argument unorthodox or assume that Shakespeare must have been 
dabbling in Lucretius. It seems more likely that they took it for granted that 
he was familiar with both contemporary theories about the nature of Hell. 


Mills College 


*Sheltoo 4 Geveren, Of the Ende of this World, {trans. T. Rogers} (London, 1578), sig. O1r. 














THE NEW CRITICS OF SHAKESPEARE 
An Analysis of the Technical Analysis of Shakespeare 


By WILLIAM T. HASTINGS 


“The chief danger of much contemporary criticism of Shakespeare is that 
it is controlled by neither a sense of the stage nor a sense of the ridiculous.” 


(Allan S. Downer) 
I 


WO volumes which have recently appeared make it once more necessary 

to examine as judiciously as possible the operations—the word is used ad- 

visedly—of the advanced guard of critics upon the corpus (as I find it 
called) of Shakespeare. The English Institute Essays: 1948 (1949) contains 
four essays grouped under the heading “Myth in the Later Plays of Shake- 
speare: The Lear World” by Robert B. Heilman, “The Argument of Com- 
edy” by Northrop Frye, ‘“The Defense of the Illusion and the Creation of Myth: 
Device and Symbol in the Plays of Shakespeare” by Leslie A. Fiedler, and 
“Three Shakespearean Myths: Mutability, Plentitude, and Reputation” by Ed- 
ward Hubler. Professor Robert W. Stallman’s Critiques and Essays in Criticism: 
1920-1948 (1949) includes among its anthologized representatives of recent 
criticism ‘““The Milk of Concord: An Essay on Life-Themes in ‘Macbeth’ ”’ by G. 
Wilson Knight (from The Imperial Theme, 1931), “Coriolanus” by D. A. 
Traversi (from Scrutiny, June, 1937), “The Unity of ‘King Lear’” by Mr. Heil- 
man (from The Sewanee Review, Winter, 1948), and “Hamlet and his Prob- 
lems” by T. S. Eliot (from The Sacred Wood, 1920). The former volume would 
seem of more immediate interest than the reprinted pieces, all but one of which 
have been available for examination for a good many years. Yet the publication 
of the anthology is undoubtedly a service to criticism, even if in some degree a 
disservice to the ‘‘new”’ criticism, the point of view of which it principally repre- 
sents. 

It was of course inevitable that, having triumphantly employed their tech- 
nique to exalt the seventeenth century poets and then largely to discredit the 
Romantics and the Victorians, the ‘“‘new’’ critics should turn their attention to 
Shakespeare for the purpose of re-evaluation. That the results, except from the 
point of view of these critics and their coterie, have not been very happy, has 
been effectively pointed out in such examinations of their general methods as 
those of Douglas Bush,* Ronald S. Crane,’ and Elmer E. Stoll.* With respect to 

“The New Criticism: Some Old-fashioned Queries,” PMLA, LXIV, Supp. Pt. 2 (1949), 13-21. 
*“Cleanth Brooks; or the Bankruptcy of Critical Monism,” MP, XLV (1948), 226-45. See also, for 
a less technical survey, “Critics in Hobbles and Blinders” by Ben Ray Redman, SRL, XXXII No. 46 


(Nov. 12, 1949), 8ff. 
*"Symbolism in Coleridge,” PMLA, LXIII, Pt. 1 (1948), 214-33. 
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their Shakespearean criticism the essay of Oscar J. Campbell,* after analyzing 
certain representative samples of their work, states with clarity and force the 
general case against the basic critical assumptions with which they approach 
their task. In brief, he points out the “‘stiff schematism that is the essence of their 
critical method,” and observes that Shakespeare’s use of images was always 
dramatic, not “to adumbrate a gaunt metaphysical, ethical, or sociological pro- 
position as the scaffolding on which his drama has been built.” In a sense, there- 
fore, my task has already been done for me, but as long as human ingenuity can 
devise new “patterns” in Shakespeare, it will apparently be necessary to con- 
tinue to rise to the defense of Shakespeare the dramatist—both of an age and 
for all time—in reply to the misrepresentation of him as primarily a metaphysi- 
cal poet, or a political or mystical philosopher. One recalls Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers’ remark concerning the Baconians: “Doubtless they should be refuted, that 
the people be not deceived . . .’”* In a more charitable mood, if charity is possible 
while one toils through the pages of this criticism, puzzling out the meaning and 
checking and rechecking the validity of the details, one may be struck by the 
pathetic seriousness of self-dedication of the critics—almost self-immolation, 
one would think, if their pieces are as hard to write as to read. 


But now, “that the people be not deceived . . .” 


II 


Of the four English Institute essays dealing with “Myths in the Later Plays 
of Shakespeare” Professor Hubler’s is by far the best. In his opening paragraph 
he declares: “Quite frankly, I often do not know what the writers on myth are 
talking about,” and in his next he remarks that he sometimes finds “‘our critical 
journals subtle to the point of secrecy,” although when he has on occasion re- 
written a paragraph he has learned “that the restated paragraph is sometimes 
not only clear, it is commonplace.”” One wonders what he is doing in this galére 
when he goes on to say that “with no writer is the danger of unwarranted cate- 
gorizing as great as with Shakespeare. I take it that no great writer was ever less 
impressed by categories, either those of form or those into which subject matter 
is normally thought to fall.” He retains a precarious status among the mytho- 
peists, however, by defining myth for his purposes as “what in braver times was 
taken to be an area of the author's belief—the notions he took for granted, the 
things he assumed as true, the attitudes he reflected without necessarily being 
fully aware of them.” He proposes to speak ‘‘of three Shakespearean myths 
[note his italics} of mutability, plentitude, and reputation.” “It is convenient to 
call them myths,” he adds with charming casuistry, “for I would not like to sug- 
gest that a belief in them is universally obligatory.” He does not, however, use 
the word ‘“‘myth” after this paragraph, preferring to refer to Shakespeare's ‘‘no- 
tions,” ‘‘attitudes,” “ideas,” etc. 


In the presentation and interpretation of passages in the sonnets and the 


‘In Adams Memorial Studies (1948), pp. 81-96. See also my review of the Adams Studies, S.A.B., 
XXIV (1949), 284; R. W. Babcock’s review of Heilman’s This Great Stage, $.A.B., XXIV (1949), 
123ff ; Wellek and Warren’s Theory of Literature (1949), Chap. XV, esp. pp. 215-18. 

‘The — of Shakespeare” (Annual Shakespeare Lecture before the British Academy, 
1924), p. [3]. 
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plays dealing with the three related ideas Professor Hubler proceeds with tem- 
perateness, simplicity, and grace. “The horror of mutability, the love of the 
teeming earth, the regard for the good opinion of his peers are in the body of 
Shakespeare’s works like blood.” Again, “Perhaps one day we shall be able to 
say that we are not so sophisticated as we once were. On that day we shall be 
nearer Shakespeare . . . He is not afraid of the commonplace, and he accepts 
the simple without condescension.” Hubler judges T. S. Eliot’s interpretation 
of Othello’s last speech as “cheering himself up” to be “an example of how our 
fear of ‘simple truth’ and our love of the recherché distort our comprehension.” 
He finds the dramatist’s attitudes chastened in the last plays but essentially un- 
modified. The remaining essays of this group might, one would think, all have 
been written to exemplify further the distortion which Professor Hubler de- 
plores. 

After some rather elaborate laboring and labelling of the differences be- 
tween the Old Comedy and the New Comedy of the Ancients and their imita- 
tors, Mr. Frye in “The Argument of Comedy” proceeds to trace Shakespeare’s 
comedy to native origins: back through Peele, Lyly, and Greene, to medieval folk 
ritual, survivals of paganism. “We may call this the drama of the green world, 


and its theme is once again the triumph of life over the waste land . . .” Shake- 
speare was dissatisfied with Plautus and Terence, divining “‘a profounder pat- 
tern in the argument of comedy . . . the ritual of death and revival . . .” Frye 


endeavors to trace an appropriate symbolism through Shakespeare’s comedies, 
with such forcing of interpretation as may be expected, and with difficulties 
which he himself admits: “In The Merchant of Venice the two worlds are a 
little harder to see’; another parallel is “more elusive, but still perceptible.’”* It 
is obvious that his view of the primarily native inspiration of Lyly and Greene 
is incorrect; that he takes no account of the influence of the Italian Comedy of 
the Renaissance. He solemnly announces that “‘tragedy is really implicit or un- 
completed comedy,” and that “comedy contains a potential tragedy within it- 
self.” Why not perfect the “paradox” by rephrasing the second truth “comedy 
is really implicit or uncompleted tragedy?” His final profundity is “For Shake- 
speare, the subject matter of poetry is not life, or nature, or reality, or revelation, 
or anything else that the philosopher [or the dramatist ?} builds on, but poetry 
itself, a verbal universe.” 

Professor Fiedler’s “Defense of the Illusion,” etc., is a pretty piece of in- 
genuity. Starting with the obvious box-within-box parallel for the play within 
the play in A Midsummer Night's Dream and in Hamlet, he reaches the start- 
ling conclusion that uneasy over the difficulties connected with creating and 
maintaining dramatic illusion, Shakespeare exaggerates in Hamlet the artificial- 
ity of the “inner play” in order to force upon us the realization that “the inner 
play and the outer play are the same play {author's italics}. From this we pro- 
ceed easily to define the theme of the play “on one level”: “Hamlet is (or can 

*For similar confessions of difficulty in working out the patterns, see Knight's “In Hamlet . . . it 
is often baffling” (‘The Milk of Concord,” in Stallman, p. 119), and Heilman’s “cosmic inclusiveness, 
which we sense without being able to put our finger upon it” (“The Unity of King Lear,” in Stall- 
man, p. 157). Some imp provides me with an ironic parallel in the words of Ignatius Donnelly (The 
Great Cryptogram (1888), Pt. II, Chap. III, p. 545): “For days and weeks I toiled over these pages 


{in 1 Henry IV]. 1 tried in every possible way to establish some arithmetical relation between these 
significant words [Francis, Bacon, Nicholas, Bacon’s Son}.”” Of course in the end he found his pattern. 
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be, once we have thought of it [!!}) an account of the writer's essential ex- 
perience” (z.e., artistic inadequacy); “the intrinsic sadness of the artist before 
{the refusal of life to conform to his plan] is the sadness of Hamlet’; “Hamlet 
is sad because he cannot write the perfect Hamlet.” It would be unfair to the 
future reader of the essay not to prepare him for the calculated shock of para- 
doxes: “If Hamlet is Shakespeare . . . Shakespeare in turn is Hamlet to some 
more ultimate Shakespeare . . .”; Hamlet succeeds “‘as only failure can succeed”’; 
Prospero’s “is the failure of success that matches the success of Hamlet’s fail- 
ure.” It would be unkind to the author to dwell upon his distortions of Shake- 
speare’s meanings or to suggest that life (in this essay) has “failed to conform” 
to the writer's plan to tell us or our children with any clearness his four fairy- 
tales, the ‘four essential myths that come to full flower in the last plays: the 
myth of the Cosmic Drama, the myth of the Cosmic Dream, the myth of the 
Beardless Beloved, and the myth of Qualitative Immortality.” 


Professor Heilman is a more practised hand. In his remarks prefatory to 
the papers of the myth symposium he considers various definitions of myth on 
the part of his fellow myth-fi:ders, without clarifying the issue or taking a clear 
position himself. Apparently he approves of the opposition of “mythical” to 
“factual”; possibly he would approve Fiedler’s definition of it as “‘the lie as 
truth”; he would presumably find Hubler’s definition (quoted above) lacking in 
comprehensiveness of implications, or in what Fiedler calls “an archetypal’ 
meaning” (which the author himself was unaware of). Not much more helpful 
was my rereading of G. Wilson Knight's ‘““Myth and Miracle” (1929), though 
that essay was very likely the inspiration of the mythopoeic activities of his 
disciples. It may be noted, in passing, as a point of disloyalty to the Master, that 
whereas Knight finds “myth and miracle” in the plays of Shakespeare’s last 
period—from Pericles to The Tempest—after the “storm” of the tragedies, the 
present group of searchers for myth in “the later plays” refer mainly to the 
tragedies themselves. It appears to my stumbling mind that in Knight’s view 
“myth” in literature denotes a transcendental or mystical and hence intuitive 
meaning behind and beyond the concrete or objective details, an abstraction of 
philosophical or even religious significance which infuses a particular poem or 
play. He believes that Shakespeare experienced an “illumination” of this charac- 
ter and reveals it in the final plays. To others, including Heilman, myth seems, 
less ethereally, to refer to dominant convictions which underlie and even dictate 
the form of a work of art, either those of 2 whole society or more restrictedly 
those of the artist alone. 

At any rate, Heilman deals (1) with the myths “available to Shakespeare” 
(and utilized by him) and (2) with “the Shakespeare myth” (his personal, in- 
dividual vision). He enumerates somewhat untidily, but apparently under the 
first heading, “the Christian myth” (which he passes over), “the myth of love,” 
“the myth of governance,” and ‘‘the myth of nature.” Of the myth of love he 
observes, in language which juggles with the word “myth” and otherwise is 
ponderously obvious: “If, then, we consider the tragic myth in its relation to 





*See Maud Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (1934). Among other discussions of myth may 
be noted, in English Institute Essays, 1947, R. Chase’s “Myth as Literature,” and D. A. Stauffer’s 
“The Modern Myth of the Modern Myth.” 
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love, we may say that love is one of the perdurable realities which tragedy as- 
serts or may assert.” He finds that the myth of governance (i.e., of order) “had 
a marked influence on Shakespeare,” shown not only by references to it in a 
large number of plays, “but also, and to my mind very importantly, in its pene- 
tration into all the structural devices available to the dramatist: plot, poetic 
language, and even properties.” Observe—as the new critics would say—the 
scale of values in this last remark: “‘mythic conception” is primary; plot, poetic 
language, and properties are “structural devices”; characters are not mentioned, 
unless under the head of “‘properties.’’* In King Lear this myth “‘has received the 
most pervasive expression” (no examples given), although it “has almost to be 
hunted out of the dramatic recesses where it resides, and paradoxically [ sic} its 
reality is the stronger for not having the most obvious kind of marking.” 


Turning now to his second topic, the Shakespeare myth, he asks “How has 
Shakespearean poetry [not drama } justified itself as myth?” and answering, “by 
its .. . appeal to posterity,” he continues, with some sentences of new [-critical} 
idolatry. In King Lear there is a subordinate Gloucester myth, at the heart of 
which “is a paradox: that sight in the world is blind, and that blindness brings 
real vision.” One less mystically inclined might ask crudely if all blind men are 
seers, and more justifiably, what reason there is for not interpreting Gloucester’s 
remark in its context of social pity (“the superfluous and lust-dieted man . 
each man have enough”’), i.e., as meaning simply “before I suffered blindness, 
I was blind to the sufferings of others.” But in the general mythic pattern of the 
play the central point is Lear, who “in his madness achieves a new understand- 
ing ... Lear's mad speeches are never wholly mad . . . This enlightened lunacy, 


this sane insanity, has its climax in . . . Act IV, scene vi, in which Lear pulls 
together the whole world of the play by a synthesis of the imagistic patterns 
upon which the play is constructed .. . Reason in madness [as Edgar says for 


the benefit of “the one-dimensional mind,” i.e., I suppose, the dramatic critic}: 
now notice how Shakespeare reinforces this paradox’”’—by adding to Lear’s 
madness, we learn, “the assumed madness of Edgar, and the folly—the brilliant 
folly—of the Fool,”’ who along with Lear “are in essence the three wise men of 
the play.” In short, “the play virtually says that wisdom and insight must be 
sought by a denial of the ordinary sense and logic of the world and must be 
found in the intuitions of the especially gifted mind [Edgar ?}, the unusual mind 
[the Fool ?}, even the disordered mind [Lear}.” 

It may not be carping to observe: (1) the idea of “reason in madness” was 
not new in King Lear, since Polonius used it too, and not with profound sig- 
nificance (“Though this be madness . . .”); (2) to make a deranged person 
talk gibberish on stage would be ineffective; (3) the progress of Lear’s mental 
breakdown up to IV, vi, has shown him retaining some of his faculties and 
particularly dwelling heart-breakingly upon his ungrateful daughters, with 
a consequent rising aversion for the processes of generation and for “mortality”; 
(4) therefore Shakespeare achieves both dramatic plausibility and stage effec- 
tiveness, as well as pathos, in this scene, without necessarily seeking to reveal 


‘In admitting that a ’ and “properties” may be elements in structure, even in the lowly status 
of “devices,” he would seem to be at variance with the stricter canons of the new criticism, which 
conceive structure or form only in terms of verbal patterns. 
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“a secondary level of meaning where a high intelligence is at work” or to 
achieve any “synthesis of imagistic patterns’ beyond the recurrences of idea 
(may one use the word, rather than “image” ?) appropriate to a distracted char- 
acter; (5) Edgar is not essentially a wise man; (6) the Fool has no folly; (7) 
“the intuitions of .. . the disordered mind” are the plain lessons of his experi- 
ence that stay by Lear even in his derangement; there is no reason to suppose 
that this “understanding” came to Lear after he became “mad,” any more than 
that Ophelia’s madness gave her the “understanding” revealed in her St. Valen- 
tine’s lyric. 

I must add for completeness the contrast to reason-in-madness which Heil- 
man develops in the madness-in-reason of the wicked rationalists, Edmund, 
Goneril and Regan. From this total mythical picture of King Lear, he arrives at 
the conclusion that the play is “a myth about myth: its theme is the myth in 
crisis. 

Does it matter if Knight® finds its theme to be “greatness linked to pueril- 
ity,” and Theodore Spencer*® a version of good appearance and evil reality, or 
if Heilman himself, in the essay noted below, says “King Lear may be read as a 
play about the ways of perceiving truth?” 


There is no space, nor is it necessary, to deal with Mr. Heilman’s rapid ap- 
plication of this mythic formula to the other tragedies, although it is interesting 
to note, in passing, that in them, as in Lear, he finds the dramatist attacking 
rationalism and exalting faith based on intuition.” 


Ill 


The essays on “Myth in the Later Plays of Shakespeare” are relatively 
easy to deal with because the authors, with the exception of Hubler, are con- 
cerned with aspects of a single topic and deal mostly in generalizations. Three 
of the four essays in Professor Stallman’s Critiques, however, are examples of 
technical analysis, new style; they are, to quote the editor’s introductory com- 
ment, “representative specimens of that kind of criticism by which modern 
critics have become identified—close textual analysis,” and thus contribute to 
the purpose of the collection, which is, as stated in the general preface, “‘to 
consolidate and to make accessible the contemporary achievement in criticism.” 
Because of the ‘‘analytical” detail they are difficult to deal with, partly because 
of the amount of detail and partly because the interpretation for the most part 
does not move upon the frame of plot and characterization, but adopts Profes- 
sor Knight's “spatial approach,” viewing the work, in Stallman’s gloss, ‘as an 
area in space as well as a sequence in time.” This introduces a kind of fourth 
dimension into criticism, a superimposition or simultaneity of impressions, to 


“The Lear Universe,” in The Wheel of Fire (1930), p. 177. 

“Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (1942). p. 1°. 

“An interesting parallel to this point of view taay be found in Heilman’s defense of All the King’s 
Men (Sewanee Review, LV (1947), 154-56.). He finds the climax, for one character, in a “re- 


integration [which] transcends the secular .. . [he} moves, at the end, toward the deepest possible 
grounding of his world-view, a grounding in theological terms.” For an attack on the bias of the new 
critics in favor of political and theologi:2: conservatism see R. G. Davis, “The New Criticism and 


the Democratic Tradition,” American 5c%>'ar, XIX, (Winter, 1949-50), 9-19. 
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grasp (or as the new critics might say, to make full response to) which calls 
for something like a cosmic intelligence. However, we must plod along through 
space, making such reference as is possible to the time-pattern (my coinage) of 
the play, that is, to the play as storytelling presented in a theatre bit by bit with 
a gradual cumulation of effect. 


It was no kindness to Mr. Eliot to reprint his “Hamlet and his Problems.” 
It should not have been included, even for the sake of his formulation of the 
“objective correlative.” Some of his statements regarding the evolution of the 
Hamlet story are trite, some are out of date and now discredited. He aligns 
himself partly with disintegrators like J. M. Robertson, partly with autobiog- 
raphers like Dowden, Dover Wilson, and Wilson Knight, partly with the 
Freudians. The amateurishness of his objection to the Polonius-Laertes and 
Polonius-Reynaldo scenes is exceeded by his declaration that the play is an ar- 
tistic failure—a statement for which he has no doubt done penance enough— 
and that Coriolanus is Shakespeare’s “most assured artistic success.’ He anti- 
cipates the new critics in hunting out paradoxes. It is a reasonable guess that 
his critical failure was due to his looking for something very subtle and very 
systematic in the play and being disappointed. The editor’s purpose would have 
been served adequately by printing merely the next paper, Eliseo Vivas’s de- 
structive analysis of the objective correlative, with perhaps a brief quotation 
from this /ocus classicus in a footnote. 


.What shall be said of Mr. Knight? He knows the plays. He makes sincere 
and often fine emotional “response” in defining effects in terms of the poetic 
details. He is a moralist and a metaphysician, inevitably impelled to a mystical 
interpretation of Shakespeare, in the course of which he reorganizes the plays 
into parallel and contrasting themes, particularly the latter, as in the “‘birth- 
death” and “evil-feasting” oppositions of Macbeth, set forth in “The Milk of 
Concord.” The supporting details for these moral patterns are assembled rather 
incoherently, with little regard for actual dramatic context, and too often with 
disregard or misunderstanding of what the words and sentences mean. Examples 
of this last would be his failure in the present essay to discriminate the various 
meanings of “honour” and “nature,” the treatment of the witches’ cauldron 
scene as an example of “feasting,” and the interpretation of this scene as sym- 
bolizing irrationality with its “absurd derelict members” such as “‘eye of newt,” 
etc., with the “pilot’s thumb” (I, iii) thrown in for good measure.** Though his 
style is inflated with formidable abstractions, like ‘‘the Macbeth-evil,” it can be 
quite persuasive until subjected to logical analysis. He conveys atmospheric ef- 
fects pretty well, but seldom attends to the dramatic values. He can even dis- 
regard dramatic exposition so far as to say that “Macbeth at the last, by self- 


“Some further indication of the hazard if not the futility of the pursuit of thematic patterns may 
be legitimate. I would undertake, on a small wager, to establish “errors of understanding” or “ways 
of perceiving truth” as the theme of: 1) Love’s Labor's Lost (see T. Spencer, p. 88); 2) Richard II 
(see III,ii) ; 3) Much Ado (too easy); 4) Julius Caesar (a) truth colored by pique—Cassius, b) 
truth colored by vanity—Brutus, c) truth colored by sophistry of feeling—Antony, d) truth uncolored 
—Octavius); 5) Hamlet (see Spencer, p. 94 ff; 6) Timon (of course); etc. I would suggest that 
some one, inspired by “Vert.cal Patterns in Richard II” (S.A.B., XXIII (1948), 119-34), make a 
study of horizontal patterns in 1 Henry VI or any other play of rapid movement. There are also un- 
explored possibilities in the study (thematic or symbolic) of Shakespearean messengers—the impact 
of reality upon our world of dreams. 
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knowledge, attains grace,” when the actual view of him* in Act V is altogether 
different and Malcolm dismisses him in the last speech as ‘‘this dead butcher.” 


Mr. Heilman’s Lear is with us once more in ““The Unity of King Lear,” a 
more typical piece of analysis than “The Lear World.” A disciple of Knight, 
he writes more calmly but not more clearly. He also reorganizes his play “‘spa- 
tially” or “thematically,” with oppositions or ambivalences ingeniously worked 
out. Not content with the usual explanation of the use of the parallel Lear and 
Gloucester piots, he finds them contrasted rather than parallel, a “double fo- 
cused presentation of the tragic error of not understanding” (p. 157). Lear 
“imposes error,” Gloucester “‘accepts it.” The curious may examine the defense 
of this idea, certainly like “madness in reason.”** We draw toward the end of 
the essay with this passage: 


By being the father of Goneril and of Cordelia, Lear includes both of them with- 
in himself ; we cannot then idly [sc] hate Goneril as evil but we must recognize 
the genesis of evil [Lear begot an evil daughter?} and hence modify our sym- 
pathetic identification with Lear so that it includes a sensitiveness to the spiritual 
trouble within him [as if we were not all along aware of his faults}. Thus [ ?} 
we move from melodrama, which represents the externalized conflict as reality 
{but Shakespeare means us to think of his tragic fictions as real], to tragedy, in 
which [like a true morality play, or another allegory by Bunyan ?]} the external- 
ized conflict exactly corresponds to the war within the soul .. . 


Cannot criticism be cleared of this fog of balanced, antithetical, or para- 
doxical abstractions, this new Euphuism harnessed to the service of a hazy 
mysticism ? 

The new critics are not at one with regard to Coriolanus. Mr. Eliot’s high 
praise of it we have noted. Mr. Heilman finds (“The Lear World,” p. 56) that 
Timon and Coriolanus “hardly involve issues of myth at all, or at least such 
threats or challenges to myth as characterize the tragedies [my italics};” ergo, 
Coriolanus is not a tragedy. Mr. Traversi in his “Coriolanus” (Stallman, pp. 
141-53) gives it very high rank, following, as collation will show, Knight*® in 
this respect as in many others. After a very brief and inadequate view of the 
dissatisfaction of “the [old-line} critics” with the play, he proposes to show 
whether the complained-of contradictions in the play “are part of the stuff of 
the author's experience [7.e., the meaning he finds in life?}, or whether they 
are only the odds and ends left over by imperfect assimilation.” The second 
half of this antithesis certainly does not represent the general tendency of con- 
ventional criticism of Coriolanus. We shall see whether Mr. Traversi succeeds 
in demonstrating that the first alternative is correct. It will be necessary to take 


*In “Macbeth and the Metaphysic of Evil” (The Wheel of Fire, 1930) Knight rejects my point of 
view, saying (p. 174) that Macbeth “expresses its vision, not to a critical intellect, but to the respon- 
sive imagination.” The whole essay supplements and makes somewhat clearer what the author is saying 
in “The Milk of Concord,” as well as illustrating further his characteristic fallacies. 

“In even a hasty reading one will notice errors of fact, such as “the Gloucester plot is initiated after 
the Lear plot is firmly under way [but see I, i, 8-24], and effectually [= in effect, virtually?}] ended 
while Lear has still much left to do [though Edmund's participation in V, iii is important in more 
than one way]. Also one will notice such arbitrary and forced schematizing as Lear’s “three errors of 
understanding (155).” 

*It will be profitable to read Knight's “An Essay on Coriolanus” (The Imperial Theme, 1931, pp. 
154-98) in conjunction with Traversi’s. 
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up his argument point by point, almost paragraph by paragraph. Page numbers 
in Stallman are given in parentheses. 

He proposes (141) “by approaching the play through its verse and lan- 
guage to show that these ‘difficulties’ [of the critics} are part of Shakespeare's 
intention and result in an artistic success as assured as that of Macbeth. . .”’— 
“Verse and language” indicates too restricted a view. “Difficulties” is very 
vague, as is “artistic success’; is it the path to an “artistic success” (if theatrical 
and general dramatic success are included) to write a play in which only two 
minor characters arouse any sympathy ? 

He quotes I, i, 67-76 as (142) “an example of the unique, free mastery of 
Shakespeare’s later verse.” This is correct, but the same manner appears as early 
as Trodlus, in Macbeth, and conspicuously in Cymbeline, etc., so that his follow- 
up interpretations of the style as specially significant for Coriolanus are dubious; 
e.g., ‘the irresistible motion of tremendous and insentient [why ?] force’; the 
splitting of a construction by a phrase; the ending of sentences in mid-line 
{standard late practice}. This verse mastery “is sufficient to suggest that Corio- 
lanus is a great play” (142). 

The same speech by Menenius is utilized to show how its language weaves 
a “‘sense of social stiffness and incompatibility” (142) into the play, its central 
feeling being “suggested” by “as well strike at the heaven with your staves,” 
by “bats and clubs” in a preceding speech, and by “‘stiff bats and clubs” in a 
subsequent one.—The first “bats and clubs” is merely casual mention; the other 
is literal allusion to a possible rising of the citizens. The “strike . . . heaven” 
clause figures sarcastically the futility of their rising (like “our vain blows 
malicious mockery,” Hamlet, I, i, 146). None of the three has any general 
reference or application; certainly the bats and clubs are not striking “at one 
another in a closed universe” (142), and the heaven has no “associations of 
light and ‘grace’”” (142), nor are we expected to “hear the ‘stiff’ weapons 
clang” against it. 

“This sense of hardness and hostility [which the passages quoted do not 
demonstrate},” he continues (143), “is essential . . . it is repeated in the play's 
attitude to war” and in Coriolanus himself. “Insentience’” characterizes the pat- 
ricians; “‘unworthiness” the people. The quoted speech of Menenius stresses 
the patricians’ ‘‘merciless lack of feeling and responsibility [It does not; see the 
first and last sentences of it.}, and Coriolanus himself caricatures his warlike 
valor [in I, i, 201-4}.”—Actually his speech is not caricature, but characteriza- 
tion of a man with a bad temper; it is not “a masterpiece of irony,” but just 
straight character portrayal. 

The “discord” here exhibited is a variation of the “degree” theme of 
Troilus (143); but “the verse of Troilus . . . is not equal to that of Coriolanus 
in the precision which denotes mastery of experience [see “‘stuff of the author's 
experience,” above}; the comparative lack of organization which accompanies 
the extraordinary complexity of language in the earlier play indicates a mind 
overwhelmed by a super-abundance of new conceptions . . .’—Mr. Traversi’s 
“lack of organization” cannot refer to grammatical deficiencies in Troilus, nor 
to defective dramatic structure; it must be a deficiency in “‘organic symbolism” 
or “symbolic unity” which the “new” conceptions in Troilus produce. 
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He continues: “As in Troilus, however, the essential image which Shake- 
speare chose to give point to his study is that of the functioning of the human 
body.” Then, after a grudging allusion to the passage in Plutarch which gave 
Shakespeare the idea, and an obscure (to me) digression on a possible applica- 
tion to our times, he takes up in detail the ‘poetic significance” of the parable of 
the belly and the members. 


Let us consider first Traversi’s suggested parallel with Troilus. He has been 
misled by Miss Spurgeon’s treatment of the images of “‘physical appetite and 
food” in that and other plays. She finds that such figures are regularly associated 
in Shakespeare's mind with lust and satiety and that the connotation is digust;’* 
whereas, as a matter of fact they are also associated with love, and some at least 
reflect no disgust on the part of the dramatist. Her influence is apparently re- 
sponsible for the following phrases (144), none of which is justifiably derived 
from the parable: [a similar} “feeling of physical repulsion and sluggishness 
[in earlier plays},” the connection of “this intensity of feeling [in Coriolanus] 
with the contrasted baseness and satiation of lust,” “‘greed and satiety . . . the 
main images by which we are prepared for the tragedy of Coriolanus.’’ 


Also under her influence is his interpretation of “the appetite and affection 
common [Of the whole body}.” He connects “appetite” with “the universal 
wolf” (Troilus and Cressida, I, iii, 121, where it refers to greed in the most 
comprehensive sense) and with incontinence; and finds the latter connotation 
in this passage “strengthened” by the word “common,” often, he says, used to 
indicate promiscuity. If we note that Schmidt glosses “affection” in this pas- 
sage as “inclination, tendency, wish,” and if we add the phrase “of the whole 
body’ omitted by Traversi, we arrive at a simple meaning quite without sexual 
undertones: “[ minister to} the appetite, the common wish [for food} of the 
whole body.” 


More generally, dealing with “the quality of feeling which Shakespeare 
has introduced into his verse,” in the parable, Traversi finds a ‘‘prevailing tone 
of idleness, of stagnation . . . the unhealthy heaviness of ‘idle and inactive,’ 
and the direct coarseness implied by the vernacular of ‘cupboarding’” (144). 
This highly personal interpretation of the “verse” reads a dubious connotation 
into “‘cupboarding,” and overlooks the fact that the general tone, in conformity 
with the character of Menenius, is one of humorous condescension. Continuing, 
he states (145) that describing the patricians as the belly results in ‘‘an essential 
contrast between their stagnation and their indispensability [Since “stagna- 
tion” is his word and not Shakespeare’s, the contrast disappears.},” and that 
though the belly was essential, it was also “idle and inactive,” overlooking the 
fact that Menenius does not say this for himself (or for Shakespeare) but is 
quoting the belly’s critics in the parable. “Lastly,” he adds, “we should not pass 
over Shakespeare’s ambiguous [{ ?} attitude to [sic} the belly as distributor of 
food to the whole body; if it gives life to the rest of the body, it is also the 








“Shakespeare's Imagery (1935), pp. 120-2, 320-4. See my comments in S.A.B., XI (1936), 139. 
For the fallacies of autobiographical interpretation, to which some of the students of imagery, notably 
Knight, Heilman, and apparently Traversi, are inclined, see W. T. Hastings, ‘Necessity of Matter 
Beggared,” S.A.B. IX (1934), 38-47, and C. J. Sisson, “The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare,” 
Annual Shakespeare Lecture before the British Academy, 1934. 
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receptacle of the worthless bran.” But again, this is not Menenius in person 
nor Shakespeare; it is the belly’s plea of generosity. 


Traversi then summarizes his deductions from “the inflexible quality of 
Menenius’ first speech’”—certainly a peculiar description of the color of a 
speech so skilfully devised for characterization—a summaty which being un- 
soundly based, as I have tried to show, is arbitrary and extravagant. 


This “‘subtle social study” is merely the background for the play and for 
Traversi’s interpretation of it. It is a fair sample, I believe, of his general meth- 
od. I cannot impose upon the reader's patience to pursue his main argument in 
detail. I must briefly call attention, however, to the interpretation, extending 
over three pages (146-9), of the description by Cominius of Coriolanus’ ex- 
ploits in war (II, ii, 102-26). It suffers somewhat from the inflation, the logical 
looseness, the paradox hunting of the new critical school. But I must merely 
list errors of fact and interpretation: (1) Because of the omission of four lines 
from the passage there appears to be justification for the statement that the 
whole quotation deals “with Coriolanus’ growth into manhood,” whereas all 
but the first sentence describes his performance at Corioli. (2) The “empha- 
sized contrast between the splendor [later: “richness,” “munificence’’} of ‘he 
waxed like a sea’ . . . and the leaden reality [later: “dead heaviness,” “ponder- 
ous impact”’} of ‘lurch’d’ and ‘brunt’ ” is not a contrast. Traversi associates this 
sea erroneously with such details as Othello's “for the sea’s worth” and Clar- 
ence’s dream (Richard III, I, iv); but the present image is merely of the resist- 
less rising of the tide; further, “lurch’d” = stole and “brunt” = attack, no 
“leaden reality” being involved. (3) “Struck Corioli like a planet” does not by 
the use of “struck” produce ‘‘the sense of weighty and fatal pressure,” since 
“struck like a planet” refers to the supposed power of planets to spread infec- 
tion or blight, as in Hamlet (“Then no planets strike”); moreover, such scru- 
tiny of the verse as results in a comment on the “telling isolation of ‘struck’ at 
the end of the line” is too personal to be significant. Finally, (4) the idea that 
Shakespeare draws Coriolanus as a “mechanical warrior” or “human war-ma- 
chine,” which is derived from Menenius’s typically comic and grotesque exag- 
geration (V, iv, 16-32)—again note the disregard of who says what and why, 
i.e., of dramatic values—finds no support either in the “irresistible impact be- 
hind ‘planet’’”’ (see above) or in “death’s stamp,” which implies comparisou 
not with a battering-ram, but with the impress of a seal and, by extension, with 
the tokens of the plague. 


In the upshot it must be said the approach to the play through verse and 
language has not been very useful, since the observations about the verse are 
either not specially applicable to Coriolanus or are so impressionistic as to carry 
little weight, and the attention to language has apparently not been preceded 
by any very thorough grounding in Elizabethan English. I doubt if he has shown 
that the “contradictions” in the play “are part of the stuff of the author's ex- 
perience.” His conclusion does not, it seems to me, constitute a contribution to 
our understanding of the play, the essential critical problem of which remains 
unresolved. Perhaps if he had read it as a play instead of as a complex of 
ironies and attitudes, the result would have been better. 
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IV 


My fellow conservatives whose lot or choice it has been to write about the 
new Criticism, apparently more generous than I, and I am sure no less candid, 
have prefaced their animadversions with some words of appreciation for the 
service to poetry rendered by the minute scrutiny to which it is now being sub- 
jected. My scope being happily (for me) restricted to criticisms of the plays of 
Shakespeare, I have not found much basis for compliment except to Professor 
Hubler for his clarity and good sense, and in some degree to Professor Knight 
for his passion and his flashes of intuition. In the main my residual impression 
is of a pathetic futility. The basic error is to think of and to treat the plays as 
primarily poetry rather than plays. The point has been well made by others 
and need not now be stressed. Also there is abundant evidence, some of which 
I have adduced, of ignorance of Elizabethan meanings, or disregard of the 
meanings as defined by the dramatic context—or conscious or unconscious dis- 
tortion of the plain sense for the sake of forging a link in the chain of imag- 
ery.’ There is intolerable ingenuity in the working out of structural or “them- 
atic” patterns and an obsession with paradox and irony. There is a very trying 
inflation of style, with too frequent phrasal or logical looseness. There is lack 
of humor and a consequent deficiency in sense of proportion. There is a pro- 
bably unconscious self-protectiveness, learned from Professor Knight, in the 
stringing of sentence to sentence with “thus” or “‘so,” words which imply but 
do not state that the sequence is from premise to conclusion; seldom is an 
honest “therefore” hazarded. One other weasel word that recurs tediously is 
“suggests,” occasionally as specific as “I suggest” or “This suggests to me,” 
but usually impersonally vague. 


The detailed scrutiny of the Shakespearean texts has been standard prac- 
tice since the days of Professor Child and Professor Kittredge at Harvard; at 
Brown Professor Bronson inculcated the same punctilious regard for the plain 
meaning, as many others of our elders and our fellows have done and do. In the 
form of the widest sort of explication de texte it must go on. But for drama it 
must be based upon linguistic and historical and dramatic scholarship, must 
attend to “what the author meant,” and must look with a cold eye upon a Socra- 
tes or a sophist seeking depofareiv —to stride along his stratospheric cloud. 

A popular teacher of my undergraduate days was wont to declare: “Don’t 
tell me what Dante means. All that matters is what Dante means to me!” In 
that restricted area, and in that only, private poetry and private criticism of 
Shakespeare may be warranted. 

Brown University 


When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in a rather scornful tone, “it means just what I 
choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 
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QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORLD OF IMAGES 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORLD OF IMAGES: THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF HIS MORAL IDEAS. By Don- 
ALD A. STAUFFER. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1949. Pp. 393. $5.00. 


By WILLIAM T. BREWSTER 


NY book on Shakespeare is to the good, at least because of the subject, 
and when the ingredients of a seasoned chalice are commended with 
such enthusiasm and copiousness as in Professor Stauffer’s book we must 

take them on double trust. 

This book gives unusual emphasis to Shakespeare mainly as a moral writer, 
whose chief idea was to express ethical states that he had himself experienced, 
until he attained tranquillity of mind and vision; and to foment these moral 
truths in the hearts and minds of his hearers. That in general is what one infers; 
for the absence of a preface is not quite made up in the postscript that sets forth 
the premises of the book. The word “Image” in the title means, not so much 
a figure of speech as in the commoner meaning of the term, but a created char- 
acter,—Portia, Richard II, Iago,—that symbolizes a moral idea. These many 
characters (I believe that there are some 950 in Shakespeare.) taken together and 
distributed in time sequence, constitute the subtitle of the volume, “The De- 
velopment of his Moral Ideas.” Thus it may be seen that the book is specialized; 
even the clowns may have moral significance. 

Before taking up Professor Stauffer’s book in more detail it might be well 
to have in mind some idea of how morals appear in literature. Obviously liter- 
ature, which is a concentrate of life, must keep step with current morality, 
sometimes a few feet ahead, sometimes critically behind. In life, to put the 
matter crudely, one conforms to current morality, under penalty of divorce 
courts, jails and even the gallows. In like manner novels and plays have to 
follow current moral trends under penalty, to put the matter vulgarly, of loss 
of royalties and the box office—that is, generally speaking, for of late not a 
few writers may seem to thrive on departures from the usual ideas of morality. 

Now there is, in novels, plays and poems, what might be called an aphor- 
istic morality, as in “Lives of great men all remind us,” etc., a sentiment which 
we may assume the writer thought highly of. There is also an analytical moral- 
ity, well exampled in the works of George Eliot, which explains wherein cer- 
tain characters may have strayed from the path of true ethics. This is most mag- 
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nificently the method of Dante, whose people, vivid in detail, are more import- 
ant as symbols of sin, redemption and blessedness. 

Between these two extremes is a sort of representational morality, far more 
various than either, that is, the access of morals in the characters of plays and 
books, as in Scott or Dickens, whose sympathies, whose beliefs even, can be 
readily got at. Such representations vary from the crudeness of a morality play 
to the intricacies of a Hamlet. How far these moralities stand for personal ob- 
servation and experience, how far they are matters of imagination, how far 
they make for a system of ethics, is not so easy to say, without some external 
evidence. For example, the thrilling defiance of Antigone to the cruel edict of 
Creon is superb and moving drama, but it does not, without further warrant, 
necessarily stand for the author’s belief in natural, eternal law as truer than that 
come at by experience,—a general question on which a-priorists and modern 
pragmatists and utilitarians still split. 

Shakespeare, of course, abides our question much less readily than a mod- 
ern author, who has his biographers and his prefaces. Shakespeare is free from 
anything but inferences to be drawn from his works. Herein lies the possibility 
of many fallacies as well as of much splendid interpretation and guessing; for 
if the matter were without ambiguity there would be far fewer books on Shake- 
speare. 

Now when representations of men are figured in a language that is of 
imagination all compact, moral ideas may be doubly hard to get at. The many 
books on Shakespeare’s imagery are all to the good so far as they call attention 
to a most resplendent literary phenomenon, but to draw conclusions from such 
imagery is not necessarily to reason soundly. A deeply poetical friend of mine 
wrote so vivid a long poem on an episode in Turkestan, that I thought he must 
have lived there many years, whereas he had never been east of Rome. A quick- 
minded poet simply absorbs facts and impressions and exudes them when the 
time is ripe; he need not have studied law, say, to make a fist at the court of 
Venice, especially when much of the story is supplied by his sources. So too, 
some of his morals may be supplied by, for instance, Plutarch. 

One has, I suppose, to examine the implications of both kinds of images in 
detail, but a general remark may be made to this effect, that whereas many of 
Shakespeare’s images are beautifully representational, many others are of a bra- 
vura sort, made for resplendent emphasis or inspired by a wanton enthusiasm 
for language. Of the first a beautiful example is 


That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 


This is wholly fitting to Portia returning from her triumph in the strict court 
of Venice. Whether Shakespeare believed the last line as an article of personal 
faith can hardly be determined, is, indeed, as unimportant as if I should object 
that the moonlight in which Lorenzo and Jessica have been revelling would 
not allow the candle to throw beams afar. 

When a brace of rough soldiers like Salisbury and Pembroke, by way of 
advising King John to watch his step, shoot forth a series of brilliant meta- 
phors about gilding refined gold, painting the lily, etc., you have a good ex- 
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ample of the bravura passage that has very little value as characterization. The 
purest examples are probably in Troilus and Cressida—the debate of the “Tro- 
jans on chivalry, the diagnosis of frustration by Agamemnon, Nestor and 
Ulysses, and especially the two great speeches that are put into the mouth of 
Ulysses, the speech on “degree” and the publicity or “bandwagon” speech in 
the third act. These are given to Ulysses as the craftiest of the Greeks but are 
not woven into his character as are the contemporary glittering words of Hamlet 
and Measure for Measure. It might almost be thought that Shakespeare in 
Troilus was chiefly interested in how stunningly he could express ideas of no 
great novelty (for example, what Agamemnon has to say is as old as the Book 
of Job) and was revamping an old, unedifying love story to help float an 
amazing rhetorical revel. 


It is pardonable to set out the foregoing critical platitudes to help define 
the edge and scope of Professor Stauffer’s idea. In general and briefly, his book 
compartmentalizes Shakespeare’s moral growth into seven stages, suggestive, 
obviously, of the seven stages on Jaques’s famous speech—though the outcome 
is more triumphant than the “‘sans everything” of Jaques. These follow, gener- 
ally, the chronology of the plays, and we have, successively, ‘““The Country 
Mouse” (seven early plays and early poems), “The School of Love” (six 
plays), “The Garden of Eden” (eight plays), “The Unweeded Garden” (five 
plays), “The Dark Tower (Othello, Lear, Macbeth ), “Roads to Freedom’’(three 
plays), and “The World of Images” (four plays ending with The Tempest). At 
first this arrangement would seem to be an elaboration of Dowden’s four stages 
of Shakespeare’s personality, but the emphasis is less on the poet’s states of 
mind than on the successive stages of his moral growth. The book is therefore 
a somewhat specialized account of Shakespeare’s personality—unless, indeed, 
the moral side is everything. This personality may be “restored” in other special 
ways, as, for example, in the late Professor Spurgeon’s exhaustive catalogue of 
Shakespeare’s images (in the narrower sense of the term), which may indicate 
a trend in the poet’s reading and his dramatic practice, if not always in his per- 
sonal experience and observation. Conclusions so come at can never be accepted 
as final and are rarely so sound, either in method or result, as those of an earlier 
generation of “restorers” —Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, Goldwin Smith, Bradley, 
Raleigh and others, who proceed, on the whole, by the method of “prevailing 
impressions.” 


I am not sure that the names given these compartments are wholly happy. 
Doubtless the Country Mouse snuffed up much sweet stuff in the hedge rows 
of Charlecote, but he was surely a ferocious litile fellow when he aided and 
abetted the slaughters of Titus Andronicus, the Henry VI plays and Richard III. 
A better example of the method is in Chapter IV, “The Unweeded Garden.” 
The idea seems to be that in Julius Caesar, All’s Well, Hamlet, Troilus and 
Cressida and Measure for Measure Shakespeare had not been up to weeding 
the tares of moral uncertainty from true ethical seed; he was at odds with him- 
self and therefore faltering. Professor Stauffer gives us many instances. Here 
is one of the simplest and clearest, which may serve as an example of the mean- 
ing and the method: 
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Hector himself acts contrary to reason. After building up an uncontroverted case 
for the return of Helen to the Greeks, he immediately adds: 


This in way of truth. Yet ne’er the less, 
My sprightly brethren, I propend to you 
In resolution to keep Helen still. (II, ii, 189-91) 


Out of character, this reversal is as cynically startling a triumph of will over rea- 
son as any in the play. (p. 140) 

That is surely to take Shakespeare very seriously indeed. Were we all such puri- 
tans, our withers would be wrung every hour of the day; for what is commoner 
than such discourse as this? “My son, I don’t believe in football; it is a rough, 
nasty game. But nevertheless here is $10 for a helmet, leg and shoulder pads, 
since you will play with other boys.” Such is the way of weak humanity, which 
Shakespeare probably understood very well. 

In a more important finding under this head, it would seem to be not wholly 
reasonable to treat what has been called the greatest work known to literature 
(Schiicking) mainly as if it were a series of symbols of unresolved moralities, 
as if, in short, Shakespeare hadn’t made up his mind what to think of Hamlet 
and the others. 

But thereafter he straightened himself out in ‘“The Dark Tower (Othello, 
Lear, Macbeth) by presenting a number of moral instances less equivocally. 
And so he moved on to freer and sweeter ethical sureties culminating in The 
Tempest: “It would seem more respectful to Shakespeare to consider the play 
as his last emblem, the final device upon his shield.” (p. 304) 

Now this thesis of Shakespeare’s moral growth is brilliantly, comprehen- 
sively, copiously set forth, with a wealth of illustration that sometimes tends to 
diffuseness. There is so much of it, it is expressed with such eagerness, that it 
passes the limits of a simple review. I could wish, however, that the author had 
checked some of his findings against the background of derived and current 
morality and against the theatrical practice of the time. 

For Shakespeare is figured as perhaps too unique and isolated a phenomen- 
on. To be sure some mention is made of the earlier plays that Shakespeare 
helped to rework; an earlier Hamlet may possibly have hampered the proper 
development of the poet’s own ideas. Cinthio is mentioned (p. 168) as a 
source from which ‘each change increases the moral significance and coherence 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy.” Plutarch’s name appears a couple of times on page 
252, but it does not appear that he had any effect on the story, the structure or 
the sentiments of Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus. What 
Shakespeare did, of course, was to take any material that he thought suitable 
and adapt it to his own purposes, as a writer might do today in Hollywood. He 
needed for a villain in Othello, a man of very low and restricted mind, to bring 
the more noble people to destruction; and he developed him from Cinthio’s 
hint, with the dramatic and theatrical needs always before his eye. 

More attention might have been given to these dramatic needs; that was 
a line explored some years ago by Professor R. G. Moulton, not with complete 
success, in ascertaining the poet’s beliefs. Certainly dramatic fashions had some- 
thing to do with the morals with which the poet deals. This is recognized in 
“The Country Mouse,” in the revamping of popular plays. But not enough 
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attention is given to the fact that in his histories Shakespeare was one of several 
playwrights who glorified England in the decade after the defeat of the Armada, 
that he probably followed a fashion in his lighter comedies, that, at the turn of 
the century, popular taste was réverting to tragedy and gloomy themes, that, 
still later, he fell in with the more violent taste of the romances, in which, 
naturally, he surpassed such contemporaries as Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Nor is it quite exact to assign the morals of plays in which Shakespeare 
collaborated to him alone. For example, a third or half of Timon is by another 
hand; whose are the moral precepts in this representative of ““The Roads to Free- 
dom’? On page 222, one reads: 


Like some of the plays of the dark period, Timon seems written more from 
personal need than from dramatic inspiration—-The simple plot seems provi- 
dentially designed to illuminate a part of his own experience: the generous lover 
and truster of men falls on evil days, learns that men are hypocritical and selfish, 
and dies hating and cursing the human race. All that Shakespeare need do is to 
reproduce imaginatively his own shift in mood from the golden comedies to the 
dark plays. First the rose and then the canker. But Shakespeare no longer lives 
in either of his earlier convictions. They are over and done with. 


And so forth. As I recall the matter, Barrett Wendell thought that Shakespeare 
was suffering from a nervous breakdown when he was working on Timon. 
Which is quite as likely as the foregoing explanation, both being guesswork. 

By and large, Professor Stauffer probably takes Shakespeare too hard and 
too narrowly in making him a moralist engaged in translating a growing per- 
sonal experience into a code for all men, the supreme object of his great art 
being to make vivid these truths. Of course writers may be analyzed from the 
moral point of view; there is an admirable account of the confines of the morals 
of Jane Austen in David Cecil’s Poets ard Story Tellers. But there is much more 
in such high art than merely morals. In fact Shakespeare’s moral teaching is not 
wholly extraordinary; certainly any generalized ideas of his are as thick as 
mulberries in earlier and contemporary writers; he probably got something from 
Montaigne, as certainly from Plutarch. What is supreme, from this point of 
view, is the vast variety and frequent subtlety of his characterizations, the most 
amazing that we have. These it were simplest to take as we take actual people 
or the characters in sound literature; for better or worse, we take their morals 
for granted as intended by the author and are free to be interested in other 
things. For if we view our friends chiefly as examples of morality, we are merely 
prigs and can have no fun at all. 

Considerations like the foregoing and many others, if not abating Professor 
Stauffer’s enthusiasm, might have modified some of his findings. I cannot think 
that such a sentence as the following states a fair critical alternative: 


Nothing should delight the shade of Shakespeare more than the endless war- 
fare between pedant and sentimentalist as to whether Shylock is a stage villain or 
a wronged outcast who merits our sympathy. (p. 65.) 


But since the shade of the poet has been invoked, I am moved to ask what he 
may be thinking of such sentences as these, with which the book so bristles that 
it is not unfair criticism to quote them apart from their context: 
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Even more obvious in this play (Romeo and Juliet) love becomes the teacher 
of society. (p. 55.) 

If Romeo and Juliet considers the conflict between ideal romantic love and 
society, culminating in the victory of love over the world, The Merchant of 
Venice imagines the triumph of ideal love within the social framework. (p. 59.) 

The open-handed creation of such throngs of such gay and noble mortals (in 
Much Ado, and others) is Shakespeare’s constant moral gesture at this time, 
showing his instinctive confidence in the goodness of human nature. (p. 108.) 

Shakespeare becomes an Isaac Newton for human emotions, and discovers the 
law: For every action there is an equal and opposite reaction. (p. 111.) 

This extensive tract on morality (Measure for Measure )—and it is his only 
play, with the exception of All’s Well That Ends Well, that contains a moral 
judgment in the title—was written when Shakespeare’s intellect was its most 
active, though his ethical sense was not at its most certain. (p. 143.) 

In the one play of Lear, Shakespeare integrated everything of serious signifi- 
cance that he had come to believe. (p. 185.) 


In Cymbeline, Shakespeare gives one last grotesque twist to his troubled 
thoughts on truth and semblance. (p. 283.) 
The Tempest is a play of memory—it glances backward over Shakespeare’s 


whole dramatic career, and summons up for a final curtain call characters from 
the earlier plays. (p. 302.) 


Preferring to read my Shakespeare for enjoyment, I find that such senti- 
ments as the foregoing mean little to me. Whether Shakespeare would have 
recognized himself, have been edified, delighted, vexed, irritated or amused, one 
cannot say, but he was supremely tolerant and intelligent, and for the hundreds 
of thousands of strange things that have been said about him he would probably 
not have cited the last line of the epitaph in Stratford Church. 


Columbia University, Emeritus 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HERALDRY 


Shakespeare’s Heraldry, By C. W. Scott-Gies, Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 1950. Pp. x, 237. 35/s. 


By Rosert M. SMITH 


W. SCOTT-GILES’S account of Shakespeare’s heraldry gathers together 

- and lucidly explains the numerous references to heraldric insignia 

throughout the historical plays. The numerous illustrations in color and 

in line-cut should prove helpful for producers seeking authentic originals for 
costumes. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
m4 Anne Hathaway 
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Descendants of John Shakespeare, showing their arms. 








a 
John Hall = Susanna Bemut Judith =Thomas Quiney 





Of special value is the review, discussion, and reproduction of the coats- 
of-arms of the Shakespeare family and the history of the grants made by the 
College of Heralds. The exemplar, reproduced in black, silver, and gold on the 
cover of our Shakespeare Quarterly, is the authentic one which William Shake- 
speare employed, without impalement or quartering of his wife’s Arden coats. 
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The arms on Shakespeare’s tomb consist of these arms alone. 


Perfectly clear is the procedure William Shakespeare followed in seeking 
a grant of arms. Men attaining social prominence and wealth frequently ap- 
plied for such a grant. Twenty years before the grant Shakespeare’s father had 
applied, but with a change in his financial fortunes, he took no further steps, 
and the privilege was secured (1596) only after William Shakespeare had be- 
come prosperous, had “helped his father out of financial difficulties and grati- 
fied the old man’s ambition (and no doubt his own) by obtaining the long de- 
sired coat-of-arms.” It was a symbol of honor and station and gave him position 
as a Gentleman. Such, in brief, is the author's view of this problem." 


The description is: Gold, on a bend sable a spear of the first, the point 
steeled proper—a falcon, his wing’s displayed, argent, standing on a wreath of 
his colours, supporting a spear gold, steeled as aforesaid. 

Above the sketch of the arms on the drafts is written the motto: NON 
SANZ DROICT “Not without right.” 


The arms of the Shakespeare family are reproduced from page 40 with the 
kind permission of the publishers. 


Lehigh University 


*Dr. H. L. Savage of Princeton will follow in the next issue with a more detailed discussion of this 
important work. 
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THE IDEA OF A THEATER: A REPLY 
By JAMES W. ANDREWS 


CHAPTER on Hamlet, included in The Idea of a Theatre, by Francis 
A Fergusson, has been discussed at some length by Professor Henry W. 

Wells in the January, 1950, edition of the Shakespeare Quarterly, where- 
in that reviewer comments that, in his opinion, “Fergusson misses the boat 
which he might be supposed to catch; but as previously noted, Shakespeare is 
not in fact the boat he is after.”” The validity of this conclusion, which is reached 
in a review tempered evenly by admiration and reproof, would depend, it seems 
to me, on knowing clearly beforehand the nature of the boat Mr. Fergusson is 
attempting to catch. Holding to this figure of speech for the moment, I rather 
suspect Professor Wells of insisting that Mr. Fergusson catch a boat of his own 
specifications and he is reasonably careful to indicate its design in his review. 
Here, I think, is the core of the disagreement. Mr. Fergusson is, indeed, not 
only after Shakespeare, but is also after the critical approach whereby this play- 
wright may be most profoundly grasped. It is the opinion of the writer that both 
boats are caught. 


To understand Mr. Fergusson’s approach, it is vital to understand his 
terminology and the manner in which he uses it. This terminology consists of 
a number of constantly recurring phrases—“histrionic sensibility,” “tragic rhy- 
thm,” “‘direct sense of life,” “perception before predication,” and others. These 
phrases are keys and must not be ignored if one wishes to benefit by Mr. Fergus- 
son’s labors, as I assume anyone reading the book will wish to do. And perhaps 
it should be said at this point that one can certainly have no quibble with Pro- 
fessor Wells for holding views on Shakespeare contrary to other views, to Mr. 
Fergusson’s in this instance; but it is a source of some concern to see a very 
valuable approach misinterpreted, as I cannot but feel Professor Wells has in 
his review. 


Referring to the Hamlet chapter, Professor Wells states: “The essay 
amounts to a starry debate on the progress of human thought from Sophocles to 
Freud, wherein Shakespeare by no means accidentally proves the mid-point in 
the argument.” 


Now, aside from the fact that Freud is mentioned tangentially in only one 
or two paragraphs in the entire essay in connection with Mr. Ernest Jones 
(whose approach Mr. Fergusson regards as limited and over-simplified), this 
statement overlooks the very spine of the author’s work and is misleading to 
that extent. Perhaps it would be best to so indicate by countering it with a key 
statement of Mr. Fergusson’s: 
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If there is an art of the drama in its own right, not derived from the more 
highly developed arts and philosophies, but based upon a uniquely direct sense 
of life, then Oedipus Rex and Hamlet are crucial instances of it. [Italics mine.]} 


By use of this concept, the direct sense of life, Fergusson would, had that 
been his intention, place Sophocles and Freud in categories so juxtaposed that 
there could be no possibility of “progress” from one to the other, nor even if he 
were concerned with progress could it be interpreted as the progress of 
“thought.” To clarify this further, it is again desirable to return to Mr. Fergus- 
son’s terminology: 


Mysterious they (Oedipus Rex and Hamlet) are and will remain, but we can 
see that they mirror human life and action, both with extraordinary directness, 
and from many angles at once, catching the creature in the very act of inventing 
those partial rationalizations which make the whole substance of lesser dramas. 


This statement, combined with more extensive treatments of the idea 
throughout the book, reveals Fergusson’s attempt to credit men like Shakespeare 
and Sophocles with a particularly unique manner of perceiving life which he 
labels the “‘histrionic sensibility,” whereby, hypothetically, Sophocles might 
write a play about Freud in which, not Freud’s conceptualized scheme of thought 
would be of prime importance, but rather Freud the man in the living process 
of discovering this scheme, in the act of inventing partial rationalizations, if 
you will. Freud would be pictured from many angles, moving in what Fergusson 
has chosen to call the tragic rhythm, a rhythm in which the mysterious human 
essence (in this case, Freud) never completely realized is manifested in succes- 
sive and varied modes of action. This mimetic perception of action Sophocles 
would utilize, as has Shakespeare in creating Hamlet, is an eternal part of man’s 
equipment, perhaps seldom used but, nevertheless, ever unchanging and ever 
with him. The word “progress” cannot be applied to it, nor should it be called 
“thought.” In the hands of an ordinary mortal, this sense of action might result 
in a good tennis game or an ability to render a droll imitation of Edward G. 
Robinson. In the hands of a great poet, Hamlet is the result. 

It may be seen that Professor Wells is in further error when he suspects 
Mr. Fergusson of having treated Shakespeare as a “blank paper on which he 
composes a four-cornered debate, with Sophocles and Aristotle facing Marx and 
Freud.” It would be to Mr. Fergusson’s credit could he present us with a debate 
on any subject between such an illustrious quartet; to present them debating 
Shakespeare would be a triumph indeed. However, such is not the author's in- 
tention and Professor Wells’ misapprehension again results from failure to 
apply Mr. Fergusson’s own terminology to the subject. Assuming the debate for 
the moment, it would be important for us to realize that Sophocles’ direct sense 
of “the shifting life of the psyche” would undercut the rational terminology and 
concepts of his fellow teammate and worthy opponents and contact would be 
difficult—contact within the frame of reference Mr. Fergusson has given us, 
that is, which is the only point in question here. But no such debate has been 
hinted at. Indeed, a closer, more penetrating reading of Hamlet than the one 
given it by Mr. Fergusson would be hard to imagine, and I am mystified by 
Professor Wells’ remarks about a debate, as well as curious to learn how Marx 
was included in the company. 
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To the best of my knowledge, there is not a direct or an oblique reference 
to Marx in the entire book, but Professor Wells has sensed a strong and con- 
stant reference to him, and refers back often to the Marx-Freud, Sophocles- 
Aristotle lineup. We can perhaps understand how Professor Wells arrives at 
this point of view by looking at another statement quoted from his review: 

Especially does he (Fergusson) feel sympathy with the view of Hamlet’s Den- 

mark as a decaying society such as the capitalistic society was commonly described 

to be by the critics in the Marxist period of the Partisan Review. 


To assimilate Mr. Fergusson’s intention more fully than has been done in 
the above statement, it is necessary to understand his approach to many forms 
of drama as ritual forms, and the ways in which drama as ritual, or ritual as 
drama, may appeal on a pre-rational level to a community or a society. By focus- 
sing on this level, the ultimate mystery of life itself is preserved and emphasized 
in its eternal rhythm of birth, death and renewal. Fergusson has perceived this 
ritual quality in both Oedipus Rex and Hamlet, and has observed that: “In both, 
the destiny of the individual and of society are closely intertwined; and in both 
the suffering of the royal victim seems to be necessary before purgation and re- 
newal can be achieved.” 

In his reference to a decaying Denmark, Mr. Fergusson is speaking outside 
of history, outside of politics and is, rather, showing us the way Shakespeare 
conjured a society in which the main action is perennial, universal and ulti- 
mately tragic, that main action being, to find the culprit in order to purify the 
society. Obviously enough it is impossible to do more than barely suggest the 
bases of Mr. Fergusson’s critical approach, both in this instance and other being 
mentioned. If it is clear from the above that Mr. Fergusson was not, in truth, 
making any specific references to Marx, capitalism or communism, or taking an 
historical point of view, that is all I wish to accomplish here. 


Professor Wells has been generous at times in praising Mr. Fergusson’s 
interpretation, calling it admirable, as far as it goes, and saying rightly enough 
that in commenting on the book it is necessary to meet the author on his own 
grounds. All well and good, if this had been adhered to, but I fear the author 
is not met on his own grounds at all, which may be because Professor Wells has 
failed to identify the grounds and sees them as: “wholly philosophical and al- 
most totally unaesthetic.” In further classifying the author, Professor Wells 
states that he does resemble the New Criticism in one respect and that “by being 
almost desperately philistine and unaesthetic.” This is making rather short shrift 
of several men who, although personally objecting to the general classification, 
are included in it and could be named as John Crowe Ransom, R. P. Blackmur, 
William Empson, Cleanth Brooks, Allen Tate and R. P. Warren. A distin- 
guished group of philistines, indeed. Mr. Fergusson is philistine and unaesthetic, 
says Professor Wells, because he shows no interest in Elizabethan taste and cul- 
ture, Elizabethan music, dance, costume, gardening, or in Elizabethan English 
itself. It has been my impression that the New Critics have been condemned as 
too aesthetic simply because they have insisted on isolating a work of art’s mean- 
ing in terms of form and are concerned only with the resident values in a work 
of art—the aesthetic values. I had not thought of this approach as being un- 
aesthetic. 
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There is no disputing that Mr. Fergusson does not discuss the above aspects 
of Elizabethan culture; Professor Wells states that the essay is basically neither 
of Hamlet or Shakespeare, and I have attempted to demonstrate that the essay 
is not, as Professor Wells would like to believe, a debate on the progress of 
human thought from Sophocles to Freud. Certainly the next most logical step 
would be to consult Mr. Fergusson himself for his intention. The following is 
the closing sentence of his introduction to The Idea of a Theater; a sentence 
which should indicate the author’s homology with the New Criticism but which 
should not necessarily label him as being philistine and unaesthetic: ‘But the 
present study is focused upon the /ife and form of the play itself—or rather of 
a few exemplary plays, landmarks in the changing theaters of the tradition.” 
(Italics mine). 

Mr. Fergusson has indeed focused upon the life and form of Hamlet in 
his essay, making possible through his critical approach an insight into the 
meaning of the play far deeper than any other critic has yet been able to facili- 
tate. Professor Wells himself has been stirred by some of this close reading and 
refers to the admirable pages regarding Fortinbras, pages which he would not 
label as sweeping generalizations or a fourway debate. The remarks about For- 
tinbras form an integral part of the author’s whole strategy and if Professor 
Wells found them admirable, then I hope he may also come to regard the rest 
of the work with as high esteem. It is deserving of it. 

Professor Wells recommends the book “‘to those who feel at home in high 
altitudes and who enjoy strenuous climbing in philosophical company.” Feeling 
at home in high altitudes is a condition to be coveted by anyone with an interest 
in art and ideas and the feeling is well worth the strenuous climb. I differ only 
with the word, ‘‘philosophical,” and for my own taste would substitute, ‘“‘crea- 
tive.” 

In conclusion, we are told that this essay, “. . . explains but little of what 
the vast majority of people feel who enjoy Hamlet, and holds comparatively 
little interest for the generality of readers.” It would be a formidable job for 
even Ogden and Richards to explain what one person feels who enjoys Hamlet, 
not to mention the vast majority. Mr. Fergusson’s peculiar and brilliant contri- 
bution is not in trying to explain what people feel who enjoy Hamlet, but rath- 
er in revealing the life and form of Hamlet to the extent that people may feel 
about it in days totally new, rewarding, and profound. It is a difficult approach. 
Mr. Fergusson has succeeded uncommonly well at it in The Idea of a Theatre. 


Yale University 














REPLY TO JAMES W. ANDREWS 


By Henry W. WELLS 


TO THE EDITOR: 


N his singularly gracious rebuttal of my review of a chapter in The Idea of 

a Theatre, Mr. Andrews has, it seems to me, admirably restated certain ma- 

jor ideas in Fergusson’s volume. I do not think there is any real controversy 

as to what Fergusson says. The questions at stake are: how far do the proposi- 

tions restated by Andrews carry us in an analysis of Hamlet, and whence do 
these views themselves derive? 


Mr. Andrews says that the review confuses Sophocles’ poetic function with 
Freud’s scientific or philosophical function, but I am at a loss to see that such is 
the case. The review merely states a likeness, perhaps even an indebtedness, of 
Fergusson to a number of men, some poets, some scientists, some philosophers. 
The “tragic rhythm,” for example, which Fergusson describes and to which 
Andrews alludes seems to me a concept much indebted to thinkers such as those 
mentioned in my review and thus the objection appears to me to support rather 
than to weaken my position. 


My reference to Marx, Mr. Andrews takes much more literally than is, I 
think, quite clearly my intention. The review points out a quantity and a quality 
of political thought ascribed by Fergusson to Hamlet that is, I believe, best ex- 
plained by the climate of political ideas in the Marxist critics. 


Mr. Andrews again allows an inflexible literal-mindedness to mislead him 
in his remarks on my allusion to the New Criticism. Surely, we are all aware of 
its considerable claims to distinction in the domain of literary criticism and that, 
I gladly admit, should imply aesthetics. Need I explain that taken in context it 
should be quite clear that my remarks here, intended as a pleasant paradox, 
refer to the extraordinary focus of this school of critics upon linguistic or sem- 
antic problems, at the expense of those more general references to the arts im- 
plied by aesthetics in the larger and proper sense of the word, as a domain in 
which literary criticism occupies a modest place. 

In his last paragraph Mr. Andrews raises the banner of a creative or highly 
romantic criticism which presumes that a good critic resembles a virtuoso who 
gives to a classic a superior “reading” to any it has hitherto received or, at 
least, a new reading. This theory of criticism has often been found acceptable, 
although I should think it was far from accepted in Fergusson’s book. I myself 
accept it only with many and grave reservations. I place greater faith in the view 
that the critic clarifies and appraises by a more or less rational process the ex- 
periences of many or, perhaps, in substance all persons in their relations to the 
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work of art under discussion. There is small reason to believe that the critic 
experiences more in a work of art than his neighbor but a hope that he explains 
more. A good critic, such as Fergusson certainly is, stands no doubt above the 
average in aesthetic sensibility but is much more likely to record or confirm taste 
than to direct it. 

In conclusion, I can only express sincere pleasure that there has appeared 
so thoughtful and graciously tempered a rejoinder. Fergusson’s book deserved 
much more to be said of it than my space, as I conceived it, allowed. I think it is 
well that it should be defended at length. Mr. Andrews’ restatement of certain 
of Fergusson’s views seems to me beyond exception. He obviously finds these 
views important and in substance sound, as do I; but he considers, as I do not, 
that their application is free from a doctrinaire attitude. The aim of the review, 
properly, I trust, was not to restate the contents of Fergusson’s book; neither, 
despite Mr. Andrew's comments, do I see that the review misrepresents them. 
It simply aims to show the chapter on Hamlet in another light, possibly a broad- 
er and more significant light, than that in which Mr. Andrews sees it. In short, 
my review is critical of a work that in many respects we both admire. My re- 
view is not, as Mr. Andrews observes, without recognition of the merits of the 
book. I can only hope that my criticism is as fair as Mr. Andrews’ rejoinder is 
generous. In that rare quality I must admit Mr. Andrews my superior. 


Columbia University 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 
SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD, 1950 


The calendar of plays for production at Stratford from June 26-August Sth 
is printed for record and for the convenience of American subscribers to the 
Quarterly. 


The Company is headed by John Gielgud, Peggy Ashcroft, Gwen Ffrang- 
con-Davies, Leon Quartermaine, Anthony Quayle, Harry Andrews, and Andrew 
Cruickshank. 


SEVENTEENTH WEEK: June 26th to July 1st 


Measure for Measure.....................sccssccssccsseesees Mon. June 26, Evening 7.30 
Much Ado About Nothing.................00000+ Tues. June 27, Evening 7.30 
PN INO scisscsicpitesnsctananensareiccsomepnaiane citi Wed. June 28, Matinee 2.30 
EE TR | ceinnnrrtadn spinhatiegtonsnsasajatcnirenatioieel Wed. June 28, Evening 7.30 
EI Te Thurs. June 29, Evening 7.30 
Oe Serer Fri. June 30, Evening 7.30 
Much Ado About Nothing...................0:.:0+- Sat. July 1, Matinee 2.30 
Much Ado About Nothing.................00000 Sat. July 1, Evening 7.30 
EIGHTEENTH WEEK: July 3rd to July 8th 
pa Ser. eee Mon. July 3, Evening 7.30 
on eM RRn hee ee Tues. July 4, Evening 7.30 
Much Ado About Nothing.................0.0..00.. Wed. July 5, Matinee 2.30 
Much Ado About Nothing.......................... Wed. July 5, Evening 7.30 
Much Ado About Nothing...............0....000: Thurs. July 6, Evening 7.30 
Micnsnre for Measate..................c..ssccsec.ce0. Fri. July 7, Evening 7.30 
De TNE Rides itcintcsi tenth cotebid Sat. July 8, Matinee 2.30 
ME GAME cxinpisninesignnsnnmrishongencenensiicepneredbil Sat. July 8, Evening 7.30 
NINETEENTH WEEK: July 10th to July 15th 
Much Ado About Nothing.....................000. Mon. July 10, Evening 7.30 
Much Ado About Nothing...........................- Tues. July 11, Evening 7.30 
EE ni ciaciniRiccithinovensniinanl chien Wed. July 12, Matinee 2.30 
I ici rlitaith iat neoetiacs ainaddbeooanceniailil Wed. July 12, Evening 7.30 
Much Ado About Nothing..................0:00+ Thurs. July 13, Evening 7.30 
BGeamare for Disagute...........................-r0c.000+0: Fri. July 14, Evening 7.30 
Eee RE Cale re e Sat. July 15, Matinee 2.30 
PRE CNN WME os dediosiacihLareniamiene Sat. July 15, Evening 7.30 


TWENTIETH WEEK: July 17th to July 22nd 
Die, eeARl ° oak insiinicintinnsssiconsiaisiircel Mon. July 17 
King Lear, First performance...................00...+. Tues. July 18, Evening 7.30 
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eee CEE Dem. - Lerner my Wed. July 19, Matinee 2.30 
SNE TOI ictanch cisstsiekisccik pn tansohdenstees ban DORE Wed. July 19, Evening 7.30 
eee reren eee Thurs. July 20, Matinee 2.30 
TEE | RR as REP anor wees. Sener « Thurs. July 20, Evening 7.30 
BEE AIEEE, <iirsvessonmnnanserigrannngunevinniginniannesdl Fri. July 21, Evening 7.30 
III, sntcsssuesssnsescinniiesicnsabitpniien saree Sat. July 22, Matinee 2.30 
EE ED scavs nichivssquudnincarthinenisecighignicaeitindl Sat. July 22, Evening 7.30 
TWENTY-FIRST WEEK: July 24 to July 29th 
aie DN WT aio sass cccn ccc clsecnie altaaden Mon. July 24, Evening 7.30 
BGeapuse foe Dieasure. .........2:......50. ie Tues. July 25, Evening 7.30 
De NE Le eR Wed. July 26, Matinee 2.30 
BI OI iain Sct sink cisaica af nslioviontohbbinale Wed. July 26, Evening 7.30 
RR IO catia incinsnnsglbsccn innate petal Thurs. July 27, Evening 7.30 
Much Ado About Nothing..............0...000000 Fri. July 28, Evening 7.30 
ED ehiminentkinminieinieettsmaiaottaatciiostal Sat. July 29, Matinee 2.30 
EE EE  Cinciatinintorissngt leieeheulGeeciaale Sat. July 29, Evening 7.30 
TWENTY-SECOND WEEK: July 31st to Aug. 5th 
Dilcnemce TGr BEPRRIe as. ccccesnsccccnns Mon. July 31, Evening 7.30 
BIE. cccebetaidecmahncsnciarenresscssansnqsostnbincnnes Tues. Aug.1, Evening 7.30 
Much Ado About Nothing..................0..0+:. Wed. Aug.2, Matinee 2.30 
Much Ado About Nothing................0..:00+ Wed. Aug.2, Evening 7.30 
I I nncePiacscnoeg napstonnereasenccbinseonestan Thurs. Aug. 3, Evening 7.30 
I apshsaasensupandiocasnisans aps obecamnstsectpasseanoben Fri. Aug.4, Evening 7.30 
SE IE <acchonstvaisrsinpapenniosnsoaianieaetougetotl Sat. Aug.5, Matinee 2.30 
RAIS hed. cna Simro Sat. Aug.5, Evening 7.30 


SHAKESPEARE AT SAN DiEGo, 1950 


The Second Annual Shakespearean Festival, presented by the San Diego 
Community Theatre and San Diego State College, will be given at the Old 
Globe Theatre in Balboa Park, San Diego, under the direction of B. Iden Payne. 
The First Term runs from June 19-July 28; the Second from July 31- August 
18, 1950. 


B. Iden Payne was director of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Strat- 
for-on-Avon for eight years, and has combined twenty years of professional 
direction of dramatic activities at many universities and colleges. Since 1944 
Mr. Payne has directed the American Shakespeare Company, the School of 
Drama at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the Goodman Repertory Thea- 
tre, and various dramatic activities at the Universities of Iowa, Washington, 
Missouri, and Texas. 


The Old Globe Theatre was erected in 1935 and designed by Thomas 
Wood Stevens for the Pacific International Exposition in Balboa Park. Pre- 
served by the San Diego Community Theatre with the Falstaff Tavern and the 
Old Curiosity Shop, the buildings were strengthened and fireproofed and re- 
modeled for the presentation of modern plays as well as Shakespearean dramas, 
an outstanding example of community endeavor. 
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Persons desiring to register should address the Director of Summer Ses- 
sions, San Diego State College, San Diego 5, California. 


SHAKESPEARE AT HOFSTRA 


For five days, late in March, the campus of Hofstra College at Hempstead, 
L. I., was the site of yet another ‘‘festival” in honor of William Shakespeare. 
Its most obvious focal point, and the thing that chiefly distinguished it from 
similar observances burgeoning over the land, was an exquisite scale model of 
Shakespeare’s Globe Playhouse which Hofstra’s president, Dr. John Cranford 
Adams, completed after a decade of painstaking work, in collaboration with 
Irwin Smith, a professional artist of Garden City, L. I. 

The model embodies the findings of Dr. Adams’ twenty years of Shake- 
spearean research as recorded in his book, The Globe Playhouse: Its Design and 
Equipment (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1942). Scaled one to twen- 
ty-four, the octagonal structure measures forty-two and a quarter inches across. 
Built of polished walnut gunstock, plaster, and simulated brick and tile, and 
containing nearly 25,000 separate pieces, the playhouse model divides in half 
to provide a cross-sectional view for closer study. It will be on permanent ex- 
hibition in the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington. According to Dr. 
Adams, it is reputed to be the first detailed and unified reconstruction of the 
Globe Playhouse in its entirety. Dr. Harold R. Walley, Professor of English at 
Ohio State University and one of three speakers at the symposium on Shake- 
speare’s Drama and Stage held the day before the festival ended, praised the 
model as “‘a vivid example of concrete recapture of the theatrical past—despite 
any conjectural inaccuracies.” 

As chairman of the symposium, Dr. Adams’ opening remarks were: “I feel 
this symposium is the real heart of our Shakespeare Festival. Now we come close 
to Shakespeare himself.” One might, with even greater justice, have claimed 
that the real heart of the festival was the Green Wig Society's production of 
Julius Caesar, which more than 3,000 school children and many hundreds of 
adults had seen in the course of its four performances. It was no antiquarian 
reconstruction, but one aiming at something like Elizabethan flexibility through 
modern stagecraft. Bernard Beckerman staged the tragedy in a unit setting dom- 
inated by a huge Roman arch. A sixty-foot platform of steps, built out from the 
conventional stage, brought actors and “groundlings” into close contact, and 
area lighting provided rapid changes of scene. Ralph Clanton, the only profes- 
sional actor in the large cast, starred as Brutus. Of his eight Broadway appear- 
ances, which have earned him critical commendation, four have been Shake- 
spearean roles. He appeared in George Coulouris’ Richard III, Paul Robeson’s 
Othello, Maurice Evans’ Macbeth, and Katharine Cornell’s Antony and Cleo- 
patra. 

The first paper read at the symposium was “Hamlet and Oedipus,” by Dr. 
Oscar J. Campbell, Professor of English at Columbia University. Dr. Adams de- 
scribed it as the only speech in the world on that subject that did not mention 
the word “complex.” It did, though. Dr. Campbell prefaced his paper with the 
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observation that “Psycho-analysis of Hamlet the man results in distortion of 
Hamlet the play.” Having abandoned his own earlier interpretation of Hamlet’s 
shifting moods as “the fluctuations of melancholy,” he rejected as well the “rit- 
ual murder” theory put forward by Francis Fergusson in The Idea of a Thea- 
tre: ‘“Hamlet’s death,” he said, “is not that of a royal scapegoat. Hamlet is a 
pure and noble creature, an archetype of idealists,” unlike the incestuous par- 
ricide, Oedipus. [Surely Oedipus is free of evil intent, and ‘‘guilty’” only of try- 
ing to escape the dreadful fate prophesied for him.} 


King Hamlet’s ghost, he said, is simply “a projection of Hamlet’s will, 
giving divine sanction to his desire for revenge.” To Dr. Campbell, Hamlet rep- 
resents the universal search for security—which search implies first of all a 
search for one’s parents. But Hamlet cannot find his: his father is only a ghost 
(a moment before he had been merely a projection of his son’s will), and his 
mother—well, her ‘‘wicked speed” and sexual “dexterity” didn’t bear thinking 
on. Dr. Campbell would have it that one’s search for one’s father is, ultimately, 
a search for oneself. So Hamlet cannot, of course, find either the security he 
longs for or himself. 


Having the false and prating father she does, Ophelia is so warped by 
her upbringing that she is incapable of entering the mature world. Hamlet's 
scabrous digs at her during the dumb-show are the measure of his contempt for 
her sexual immaturity. So the problem of Hamlet is this: “How to find safety 
and peace in the cross-currents of an evil world.” Hamlet, seeking “emotional 
certitudes” and obeying the death-wish, “moves toward death longingly, as one 
hypnotized,” through that evil world where the imagery not only of disease and 
corruption, but also of “‘constriction, confinement, and dislocation” becomes the 
artistic expression of Hamlet’s “pathological state.” 


Dr. Walley, speaking on “The House That Shakespeare Built,” discussed 
“certain dramatic developments that occurred in Shakespeare’s lifetime’ and 
his part in that development which was to create “unprecedented upheaval in 
whole theatrical circles.’” The new Globe, he said, made older theaters in Lon- 
don obsolete, because it introduced certain fundamental changes, including a 
larger stage area and the improved use of several auxiliary acting areas. Dr. 
Walley believes “the new drama came first, and the new stage developed later 
to meet its already existing demands.” He located the causes of these changes 
in the dramatic activities of the Lord Chamberlain’s Men, beginning in 1594. 
The Globe, he said, was the first theater created and owned by a syndicate of 
actors and playwrights who used it. It was an innovation, not only in being a 
co-operative enterprise, but in introducing its own attached playwright—Shake- 
speare. 


“All the writers before Shakespeare—Marlowe included, despite the beau- 
ty of his poetry—fell short of being skilled professional men of the theater.” 
Shakespeare was “not only the most able living playwright,” he was “the only 
living playwright who was an experienced man of the theater.” 


Before Shakespeare, “the fundamental nature of English drama had been 
essentially narrative in character. Story, not plot, was stressed; and so English 
drama was deprived of a basis for logical and formal structure.” It was “epi- 
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sodic, not organic; and its chief object was the exploitation of individual scenes 
and incidents.” 


Shakespeare, however, “sought a self-consistent and cumulative effect,” 
achieving first ‘‘a schematically conceived romantic comedy.”’ Dr. Walley stressed 
Shakespeare’s mastery of “‘a dramatic technique that seeks to impose no pre- 
determined design,” but to extract from incidents inherently heterogeneous— 
by “ a focussing and a drawing together’—a coherence of chronological epi- 
sodes that would result in “a sustained, organic effect.” 


The new Globe stage was the architectural expression of this achievement, 
since it allowed contrasting scenes to be “juxtaposed, integrated, fused.” 
Through Shakespeare, English drama at last achieved “flexibility coupled with 
cohesion.” But, said Dr. Walley, “the Globe stage was erected on the threshold 
of its tomb,”’ for the subsequent changes in English dramaturgy and stage archi- 
tecture made such cohesive flexibility impossible. The perfect medium for it 
ceased to exist until it returned again in our day in the dramatic fluidity of the 
motion picture. 


Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director of the Folger Shakespeare Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., reviewing the colorful chronicle of Shakespearean idolatry, 
charmed, amused, and easily convinced his audience of “The Vitality of Shake- 
speare.” His thesis: ““The extent of that idolatry is an evidence of his astounding 
vitality—and Americans are the greatest idolators of all.” Beginning with the 
world’s first Shakespeare “festival’’—David Garrick’s, held September 6, 1769, 
in Stratford—and tracing the cult to our own day, Dr. Wright parenthetically 
lashed out at “the high priests of obscurity.”” He maintained: “Shakespeare had 
something to say and said it with clarity, so that many people could understand 
it. He was never trivial, and rarely—and only unintentionally—obscure. He 
wrote for the average person, not for the initiates of the schools of unintelligi- 
bility.” 

In a raw nation like ours, said Dr. Wright, Shakespeare was yet so well 
known once that his works were part of the common culture of the day. “He 
was largely responsible for the success of the theater in early America. . . . As 
moral lectures, his plays gained Puritan approval and even provided fare for 
Indian audiences.” On the frontier, Shakespeare was “revered as a prophet.” 
His “jewels” were in every elocutionist’s repertory. “They were the common 
allusions of raw politicians and editors.” Indeed, the politicians’ stock-in-trade 
everywhere was made up from three sources: Shakespeare, the Bible, and Pope's 
Essay on Man. The most popular playbills offered by the river flatboats were 
Othello, Hamlet, and Richard III. “Reading Shakespeare became a pious duty 
second only to reading the Word of God.” 


Since then, of course, said Dr. Wright, the idolators have become innum- 
erable, and more is written and published each year about Shakespeare than any 
other literary subject. The spectacle, he hinted, would be appalling—if it weren't 
so funny: the controversies over Shakespeare’s identity, conducted “with all the 
heat of religious hysteria’; the Baconian crackpots with their cryptic codes, the 
pedants who have narrowed their researches to Shakespeare’s references to 
dogs, or birds, or wild flowers—or to his non-references to cats; the “lost years” 
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theorists: Shakespeare as tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor; and so on. “Idolators are 
a pugnacious lot—fortunately for the Comic Spirit.” 


But nowhere (unless this reporter is mistaken) in his long and entertaining 
catalogue did Dr. Wright mention that grave offender against Shakespeare’s 
genius, the Bad Actor. What greater proof of Shakespeare’s vitality exists than 
that he has survived histrionic murder countless times, from Broadway to the 
senior class play in the high schools of our land—our land that seems to have 
known him once far better than it does today ? 


The Hofstra festival ended March 26 with a recital of Elizabethan lyrics 
by Suzanne Bloch, lutenist, singer to the lute, and player of virginals and re- 
corders. 


Hugh Dickinson 


“THe Actors ARE COME HITHER, My Lorp.” 


New York, Dec. 1948 (still running) “Kiss Me, Kate,” apxés 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” A Musical. 
Music by Cole Porter; Book by Bella & 
Samuel Spewack. 
Stars: Alfred Drake & Patricia Morrison. 
Century Theatre 


New York, Dec. 1948 “The Rape of Lucrecia,” A Musical- 
Drama. Music by Benj. Britten; Book by 
Ronald Duncan. 
Star: Kitty Carlisle 
Ziegfeld Theatre 


New York, Dec. 1948 “Anne of a Thousand Days,” aprés “King 
Henry VIII,” by Maxwell Anderson. Now 
on the road. 

Stars: Rex Harrison & Joyce Redman 
Shubert Theatre 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 1949 “King Richard III” Star: Richard Whorf 
Copley Theatre and short New York run. 


London, Eng., Jan. 1949 “As You Like It’’ at Old Vic 


New York, Jan. 1949 “Twelfth Night” Television by Actors’ 
Equity. Director: Fred Coe. Viola played 
by Marsha Hunt, Malvolio by John Car- 
odine, Toby by Rich Goode, Aguecheek 
by Vaughn Taylor. 

Television Playhouse 


Bronx, N. Y., Feb. 1949 “Romeo & Juliet” Fordham University 
Theatre 
Director: Albert McCleery 
Collins Theatre on campus 
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London, Eng., Feb. 1949 


New York, Feb. 1949 


London, Eng., Feb. 1949 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Feb./Mar. 1949 


“King Richard III” 

Stars: Sir Laurence Olivier as Richard, 
Miss Leigh as Anne 

Old Vic 


“Falstaff” Opera. 
Metropolitan Opera House 


“King Lear” “Merchant of Venice” 
“Much Ado About Nothing” “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” “Twelfth Night” 
Donald Wolfit’s Company in Shakespear- 
ean Repertory 

King’s Hammersmith’s Theatre 

“Merry Wives of Windsor” Radio 
Charles Irving, Announcer, Actor, Direc- 
tor 

Played Falstaff 


Nottingham, Eng., Mar. 1949 “Julius Caesar” 


People’s Theatre 


Washington, D.C., Apr. 1949 “Julius Caesar” at Folger Library Theatre 


New York, Apr. 1949 


New York, Apr. 1949 


New York, May 1949 


Stratford, Eng., 1949 
Spring & Summer 


Toronto, Canada, 1949 
Summer 


Florence, Italy, 1949 
Summer 


Stockholm, Sweden, 1949 
Summer 


by Amherst College Masquers 


“Merchant of Venice” 
Stars: Leon Askin & Helen Wagner 
Lenox Hill Playhouse 


“The Taming of the Shrew” Radio. 
Stars: Burgess Meredith & Joyce Redman 
Theatre Guild of the Air, ABC 


“Macbeth” Television over WNBT 
Walter Hampden as Macbeth, Joyce Red- 
man as Lady Macbeth, Walter Abel as 
Macduff, John Carodine as Malcolm, Bob- 
by Clark, David Wayne, Edgar Stehli as 
Witches. 


“Macbeth” “Much Ado About Nothing” 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” “Cymbe- 
line” “Othello” “Henry VIII” 
Producers: Anthony Quayle, John Giel- 
gud, Michael Benthall, Godfrey Tearle, 
Tyrone Guthrie, respectively. 


“As You Like It” “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” 

Shakespeare Festival 

University of Toronto Campus 


“Troilus & Cressida” Produced by Lu- 
chino Vichonti, Translation by Girardo 
Querrieri, Staged by Franco Zefferelli, 
Costumes by Marie de Matteis. 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
English Young Vic Company 
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Stockholm, Sweden, 1949 
Summer 


Cambridge, Eng., 1949 
Summer 


Elsinore, Denmark, June 
1949 


London, Eng., June 1949 


London, Eng., June 1949 


Oxford, Eng., June 1949 


Allentown, Pa., July 1949 


London, Eng., July 1949 


Oxford, Eng., July 1949 


London, Eng., July 1949 


Stanford, Calif., Aug. 1949 


Brighton, Eng., Sept. 1949 
London, Eng., Sept. 1949 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 1949 
Fall 


Tel Aviv, Israel, 1949 
Fall 


“As You Like It’? Summer Theatre on 
Wheels. Under the auspices of the Muni- 
cipality of Stockholm, travelled through- 
out the provinces. 


“Twelfth Night” by the Marlowe Society. 


“Hamlet” Produced and financed by Ble- 
vins Davis, Directed by Robert Breen, 
Sets by Nat Karson. 

Robert Breen as Hamlet, Clarence Der- 
went as Polonius, Walter Abel as King, 
Aline MacMahon as Queen, Ruth Ford as 
Ophelia. Kronberg Castle Courtyard 


“Othello” 
Embassy Theatre 


“The Comedy of Errors” ‘Two Gentle- 
men of Verona” 
Open Air Theatre, Regent’s Park 


“The Tempest” 
Oxford University Dramatic Society 
Wooster College Gardens 


“The Taming of the Shrew” 
Jane White as Katherine 
Hayloft Theatre 


“Twelfth Night” “Romeo & Juliet” 
Oxford University Dramatic Company 
Toynbee Hall Theatre 


“King Lear” Revised by Nahum Tate, 
Sets by Margaret Tracey & Denis Ser- 
geant, Production by Wm. Patrick & Jen- 
nifer Ramage 

Fortune Theatre 


“The Tempest” Caliban played by Rob- 
ert Atkins, Tristan Rawson as Prospero. 
Regent’s Park Open Air Theatre 

“Romeo & Juliet” Robin Humphries as 
Juliet, John Clancey as Romeo, John Mc- 
Liam as Mercutio. 

Stanford University Theatre 

“Much Ado About Nothing” 

Young Vic Company 

“Love's Labour's Lost” 

Old Vic Theatre 


“Hamlet” 
Serbian National Theatre 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream” in Hebrew 
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Cambridge, Mass., Sept./Oct. ‘Twelfth Night” 


1949 Betty Field as Viola 
Brattle Hall 
London, Eng., Oct. 1949 “Troilus & Cressida” 


London Artists 
Robert Heiner Theatre 


London, Eng., Oct. 1949 “Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
New Theatre 


Brighton, Eng., Oct.1949 “Taming of the Shrew” 
Dorset Gardens Hall 


Swansea, Eng., Oct. 1949 “King Lear” 
Grand Theatre by the Swansea Theatre 


Co. 
New Zealand, Australia, Stratford Memorial Theatre Company in 
Fall & Winter 1949 Repertory 
Sweden, Various provinces, ‘The Merchant of Venice” 
1949 By Riksteatern (State Theatre) 
Helsinki, Finland, 1949 “The Taming of the Shrew” 


Director: Tyrone Guthrie 
Swenka Theatre 


United States, Various States, ‘“‘Hamlet’”’ & “Macbeth” 
Fall, Winter, Spring, 1949 “Shakespeare on Wheels” 
Produced by Margaret Webster 


New York, Oct./Nov. 1949 “Twelfth Night” Frances Reid, Arnold 
Moss, Carl Benton Reid. 
Producer: Roger Stevens 
Empire Theatre 


Norwich, Eng., Nov.1949 ‘The Taming of the Shrew” 
Conesford Players Arena Production 


Ealing, Eng., Nov. 1949 “Othello” Producer, Alfred Emmet; Iago, 
Wilfred Sharp; Othello, Frank White; 
Desdemona, Joyce Harnett; Scenic artist, 
Graham Heyward. 
Quester’s Theatre 


London, Eng., Nov. 1949 “Othello” 
Quester’s Theatre 


London, Eng., Dec. 1949 “Falstaff” Opera by Verdi 
Sadler's Wells Theatre 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1949 “As You Like It” 
Katharine Hepburn 
Theatre Guild Production 


Arthur Heine 
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CONTRIBUTORS COLUMN 


Isabel Roome Mann, A.B., Vassar, M.A., Columbia, 1948, held the Louise 
Hart VanLoon Fellowship from Vassar for graduate work at Columbia in 
1947-8. She is a teacher of English in Troy High School, Troy, New York. 

Murray Bromberg, doctoral candidate at Columbia, during World War II 
served as Press Control Officer in Germany, supervising the production of a 
German newspaper in Kassel. 

Alwin Thaler, remembered for the acute study Shakespeare’s Silences and 
for the several essays in Shakespeare and Democracy, is Professor of English at 
the University of Tennessee. 

Hoover H. Jordan, B.A., Yale, 1934, received his M.A. and Ph.D. from 
Cornell, 1934, 1937, taught at the University of Kansas, and is now at Michigan 
State Normal College. 

Frank Prentice Rand, head of department of English at University of Mass- 
achusetts since 1933, acting dean of School of Liberal Arts, and director of Col- 
lege English Association, 1939-40, is coach of the Dramatic Club which has 
produced five of Shakespeare’s plays, and is also a playwright. 

Elizabeth Marie Pope, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1940, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 
1944, Instructor in English, Mills College, 1944-47, is the author of “Paradise 
Regained: The Tradition and the Poem,” 1947. Research Fellow, Folger Shake- 
speare Library, 1947-48, Dr. Pope is Assistant Professor of English, at Mills 
College. 

William T. Hastings, graduate of Brown University, and a member of 
Brown English Department since 1907, served as Chairman of the Department, 
1937-49. Author of numerous Shakesperean articles and reviews and Contribut- 
ing Editor of the Shakespeare Association Bulletin, 1934-49, Professor Hastings 
is a member of the Advisory Board of the Shakespeare Quarterly. 

William T. Brewster, A.B., A.M., Harvard, Litt.D., Columbia, 1929, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus since 1943, wrote several text books including English Composi- 
tion and Style and Writing English Prose. Professor Brewster wrote an impor- 
tant essay: “The Restoration of Shakspere’s Personality,” Shaksperian Studies, 
edited by Brander Matthews and Ashley Horace Thorndike, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1916. 

James W. Andrews, B.A., Dartmouth, M.A., Yale School of Drama, inter- 
ested in Coopersburg Summer Theatre, plans to teach next year in one of the 
large state universities. 

Henry W. Wells, for many years contributor to both dramatic and aesthetic 
criticism, is now in charge of the Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum, Colum- 
bia University. 

Hugh Dickinson, student of the theatre, was technical director of dramatic 
production at Lehigh, 1949. He received his B.A. from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and did graduate work at Yale, in the Department of the Drama; M.S.A., 
1949. He was appointed instructor of speech at Loyola University, Chicago, in 
1950. 

Arthur Heine, one of the founders and a devoted supporter of the Shake- 
speare Association of America, Honorary Vice-President, and a member of the 
Advisory Board, is President of The Shakespeare Club of New York City. 
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MAYPOLES AND PURITANS 


By LesLiz HoTson’* 


HEN Chaucer’s restless spring comes round, I always long to go on 

pilgrimage in search of Shakespeare’s England; and experience in- 

variably turns my steps towards the Public Records in Chancery Lane. 
Here, among the recorded wrangles, often set down while tempers were still 
hot, we are bound to witness authentic doings of the liveliest kind. In tune 
with the spirit of the season we select a pair of parchments from the Court 
cf Star Chamber, each revealing an enthusiastic struggle between the stubborn 
defenders of Merry England and the offensive Puritans—over the maypole. 

The first of these takes us to Bermondsey, the village of Shakespeare's 
adversary, Justice Gardiner, not far from the Globe on the Bankside. In the 
year 1615, while the poet was still living, we find a Bermondsey linen-bleacher, 
who had renewed the village maypole at great expense, complaining that the 
Puritans had destroyed it. Specifically, his parson, by preaching against it as 
“unlawfull, superstitious and idolatrous,” had so inflamed his faction that one 
midnight they ‘did violently, furiously, riotously, routously and in warlike 
manner march” up to the green, “and did then and there in most furious 
and outragious manner . . . assault the sayd Maypole, and with Hatchetts, 
Sawes, or otherwise, cutt down or sawe the same into several pieces.” And not 
content with this, the Puritan preacher appropriated the wood to his own use. 

Turning to the other parchment (first dealt with by Professor C. J. Sisson 
in his Lost Plays of Shakespeare’s Age, 1936), we find ourselves transported 
to Stratford-on-Avon, and here the tide of battle seems to set against the 
Puritans. For whereas in Bermondsey Merry England was worsted and had to 
complain in the courts, in Stratford it is the parson (freely called a Puritan by 
his enemies) who is the party aggrieved. And though Shakespeare unfortun- 
ately missed the excitement by dying three years too soon, some of his intimate 
friends led the attack on the Puritans in 1619, and, as we shall see, they joined 
battle just about as close to the poet’s mortal remains as they could get. 

Here is the background. Three years after Shakespeare’s death a lawyer 
acting for the Puritans of Stratford had found out that the vicar, John Rogers— 
a favourite with Shakespeare's friends—could be ousted from the vicarage be- 
cause he held more than one benefice. In order to put in Thomas Wilson, a 
preacher more to their liking, the Puritan faction pressed this charge home 
against the vicar, but not without violent opposition. In Star Chamber Thomas 
Wilson accuses a formidable group of gentlemen, yeomen, and tradesmen, 


*From The Spectator (London, May 12, 1950) by permission of the author and publisher. 
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led by Mr. John Nashe and Mr. William Reynoldes, both friends of Shake- 
speare, who by his will had recently left them legacies. Nashe’s nephew, by 
the way, later married Shakepeare’s granddaughter, Elizabeth. In May, 1619, 
the new preacher complains, his opponents scattered copies of libels against 
him and his backers in the taverns of Stratford and the neighbourhood. 


He quotes one libel in prose and another in rhyme doggerel. The former 
begins like this: 


Sirra ho, . . . I here reported that all the old bitinge and young suck- 
inge Puritants of Stratford are ioyned with their twoo Just-asis a peace, 
maliciously to displace and vtterly vndoe their minister, and to bringe in his 
place as arrand a k[nave] as them selues, of purpose to assist them in their 
hypocrisye. . . . They haue sett all the towne together by the eares, which 
is the true office of a Puritant. 


And it ends, “this merry moneth of May, thy honest friend if thou doe not 
turne Puritant, F. S.” I am strongly if unjustifiably tempted to expand these 
initials into F{riend of} S[hakespeare}. The libel in rhyme, entitled “A Satyre 
to the Cheife Rulers in the Synagogue of Stratford,” is a performance less witty; 
but it contains a provocative suggestion for ridding the town of the new preach- 
er, as follows: “If that their minister be knockt ith head.” 

The feud came to its climax at Holy Trinity Church, Stratford, on Sunday, 
May 30th, 1619, the day on which Wilson was inducted. At evening prayer on 
that day the old vicar, Rogers, was nevertheless still officiating. Wilson claims 
that he himself went to the service only to attend, and did not offer either to 
preach or to read. Shakespeare’s friends Nashe and Reynoldes and their fac- 
tion, however, says Wilson, “seekinge and wishinge his utter destruction,” 
chose this moment to march to the church “in a ryotous tumultuous and sedi- 
tious manner,” proclaiming that “they would flea him and dispatch him of his 
life,” and adding loud and rude comments on his private morals. The Puritan 
party already inside the building, led by Alderman Henry Smith, took alarm 
at these threats from the approaching crowd. Wilson says that they “were in 
very dredfull manner astonished, affrighted and amazed to heare and see such 
a multitude of disordered persons . . . behaving in such tumultuous sorte’; so 
much so that his friends had to lock him up for safety in the chancel (where 
Shakespeare had recently been buried) “for feare least hee should have bene 
then and there forthwith murthered” by the rioters, “whose furye and rage 
towardes him was then so great as that hee and his friendes did verely thincke 
that he should never have come forth alive.” 

While Wilson was locked in with the entombed dramatist behind the 
chancel bars, a sharp struggle developed at the church-doors. Though the be- 
sieged Puritans pleaded with the Nashe-Reynoldes attackers “to desist from 
their bloudthirsty attempts,” a few managed to break in through the doors. 
When these were overpowered and ejected, they “flunge great stones through 
the glasse windowes” and broke and battered them and the church walls down, 
so that if Wilson’s friends had not spirited him away (possibly through the 
charnel or bone-house on the north side of the chancel), he is convinced his 
enemies would have killed him outright. 

To his enthralling description of the conflict over his own body, Wilson 
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adds an account of the subsequent contention over the Stratford maypole. Here 
Shakespeare’s friends seem to have triumphed. After they had set up the pole 
on May Day, 1619, it stood all summer, until the time of Stratford Fair in 
September. Just before the Fair, however, the Puritan Alderman, Henry Smith, 
and the bailiff, John Wilmore, took down the maypole. Wilson is at pains to 
insist that they ‘did not take downe the said Pole . . . for any dislike they 
have unto the pole,” but because it was an obstruction to traffic in fair-time; 
and that on taking it down on Monday, the 13th, they declared that, when the 
fair was over on Wednesday, the pole might be set up again within six hours. 

Evidently Shakespeare’s friends didn’t believe a word of it. They saw the 
move as a Puritan attack on the ancient and laudable customs of Merry Eng- 
land, and a sly way of getting rid of the maypole in fair-time, when it flourished 
as the focus of dancing and cudgel-play. Without losing a minute, on the very 
day it was taken down, Nashe, Reynoldes and their followers assembled in 
arms, and, according to the Puritan preacher, “with great shoutes, triumphs 
and outcryes,” put the pole up again “in the very selfe same place where it 
formerly stood.” 

We may leave it standing there, restored by Shakespeare’s friends, and 
return to the poet’s tomb in the chancel of Holy Trinity Church for a look at 
Shakespeare’s monument. Countless pilgrims have been puzzled by the expres- 
sion they find on Shakespeare’s sculptured and painted features. His jaw has 
dropped, leaving his mouth half-open, and his eyes are wide in an incredulous, 
wooden, and offended stare. Whence came such a look to the face of the 
friendly, affable, and genial Shakespeare? When we stop to reflect that the 
setting up of his bust coincided pretty closely in time with the ousting of the 
old favourite vicar, John Rogers, and the arrival of the Puritan preacher, it all 
becomes perfectly clear. It was the enforced listening to the sermons of Wilson 
which fixed that expression of disgust on the poet’s face, and it has remained 
there ever since. 











INTERPRETATIONS OF MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


By Robert M. SMITH 


URING the prolonged season—eight months—at Stratford John Gielgud 
has achieved this year new glories; first with the continuance of his 
enormously successful Much Ado and ending with what the management 

calls ‘‘the climax of the season,” King Lear. More notable than either of these 
is the unique achievement of having brought to life one of Shakespeare’s most 
problematic plays, Measure for Measure. If there is any play, outside of Hamlet, 
that bristles with more problems than Measure for Measure, it is not known to 
Shakespeare criticism. 


The troubled history of this play eloquently illustrates the difficulty genera- 
tions of literary critics have had with it. College professors for years have rele- 
gated Measure for Measure to the same class with Richard II as one of Shake- 
speare’s undramatic and unpleasant failures, in modern parlance one of his 
“duds.” When, however, early in 1937 Maurice Evans and Margaret Webster 
demonstrated that Richard II, properly staged, was a thrilling dramatic success 
for Broadway audiences weary of Noel Coward wisecracks; and when Lawrence 
Olivier, following in 1944, proved that Henry V is a colorful and moving epic 
paying large cash dividends that send Hollywood magnates reeling, the pro- 
fessors went home and revised their mildewed lectures and began to preach 
with fervor the new gospel that Shakespeare’s Richard II is a thrilling dramatic 
success of pageantry and eloquence, and Henry V anything but a stuffed-shirt 
king uttering windy platitudes on royalty and patriotism for the purpose of put- 
ting Shakespeare classes to sleep. Presently they will begin to applaud George 
Kaufman's well-considered statement that if John Gielgud were to bring his 
triumph as Angelo to Broadway, it would run a hundred nights. Quick to capital- 
ize on its success, the company has recently taken it to Germany for a two 
weeks’ tour. 

Here we have at Stratford the flowering of Lillian Bayliss’s dream, the 
most fortunate collaboration of her pupils who through the years have become 
accomplished directors and actors, cooperating, as she taught them, for the 
good of the play. They have realized what Hamlet knew so well—‘‘the play’s 
the thing”—not the sponsor, nor the director, nor the star, nor the labor union 
electrician, nor the costume designer, but everybody cooperating unstintedly to 
make Shakespeare live in the theatre of our time. 

How different the situation in America where worthy theatrical enterprise 
is throttled before it begins! 
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The members of our union are engaged in the making of theatrical 
costumes. Their livelihood depends exclusively upon this work. So please 
be informed that . . . all the garments to be used on the stage in musicals, 
revues, comedies, dramas, ballets, television, etc., etc., will be manufactured 
by members of our union. No buying of any ready-made garments will be 
allowed. (Luigi Quintiliano, manager of Local 124, I.L.G.W.U.) 


John Gielgud shares his honors with Peter Brook, that intelligent young 
director who (one gathers) is largely responsible for the fresh interpretation, 
for restoring, so far as can be discovered, Shakespeare’s purpose in writing this 
tragi-comedy. Brook’s production demonstrates again that many of the so-called 
“problems” which have troubled the literary and dramatic critics disappear on 
the stage. What has seemed so complex and paradoxical in plot and character 
emerges as natural and sun-clear. Instead of the heavy gloom and especially the 
“great moral purpose,” which well-intentioned moralists have vainly endeav- 
ored to reassure us the play possesses, we have, according to one responsive 
spectator, a “merry, bawdy, and irresistible evening’s entertainment for audi- 
ences both critical and uncritical.” Rampant sex, criminal purpose, even Death 
itself are conquered by the best devices known to man, by fortitude, by wise 
tolerance, and by laughter. Let William Winter henceforth be confounded with 
his squeamish assertion: 


Its effect, when represented, has . . . always been gloomy and depres- 
sing and if acquaintance is to be made with it at all, it is better to be read 
than to be seen, for it is unfit for the modern Theatre.* 


Equally askew are Roy W. Battenhouse’s recent tortuous endeavors to squeeze 
this play into a serious morality illustrating the Christian Doctrine of Atone- 
ment,? and Wylie Sypher’s attempt, on the other hand, to prove Shakespeare a 
casuist.* Elizabeth Marie Pope’s “The Renaissance Background of Measure for 
Measure,” however, throws a valuable light on Tudor-Stuart ideals reflected in 
the play, and suggests that it may represent “a deliberate effort to ‘do something’ 
about that disturbing discrepancy between the concepts of religious mercy and 
secular justice.” She ventures to suggest that Shakespeare produced ‘‘a more 
coherent, a more independent, and in the last analysis, a more Christian piece 
of thinking on the subject than nine out of ten professional Renaissance theolo- 
ians.” * 

Clifford Leech, however, expresses a caution and a doubt that I think we 
should always have in reading a Shakespeare play when he says that Miss Pope’s 
account [like other attempts to moralize the play] involves a simplification 
“which hardly coheres with the effect produced by the play in the theatre or 
when read as a whole.” 


Yet it would appear particularly strange for Shakespeare’s plays to be 
the embodiment of theses. In all matters of detail we find contradictions 
between one part of a play and another: the time schemes are hardly ever 


*Wallet of Time, I, 389. 

*tMeas. and Christian Doctrine of the Atonement," PMLA, LXI (1946), 1029-59. 
*“Shakespeare as Casuist,” Sewanee Review, LX VIII (1950), 262-280. 

““The Renaissance Background of Meas.,”” Shakespeare Survey 2, 66-82. 
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consistently worked out; the manner of the dialogue may be rhetorical, in- 
timate, sententious, euphuistic, compact, staccato, orotund, facetious, ac- 
cording to the particular demand of the individual scene; the statement of 
one passage may be at odds with others in the play.® 


As for tragi-comedy of this higher order, beyond the reach of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s theatrical tricks and endowed with character insights and passages 
of philosophic wisdom, it may be considered, as one critic wisely observes, 


a representation of life as it often is for many individuals; a place where, as 
in tragedy, strong passions and evil are active, but where chance is not 
against but on the side of the victims of these passions. In tragedy, Sir E. K. 
Chambers remarks, man has not two destinies, and the chance, { failing to 
materialize or} once thrown away, is not offered again. That is the essence 
of tragedy. But the world presents other aspects of life, which are not truly 
tragic or purely comic and yet are not without a tragic element. In tragi- 
comedy Shakespeare pleases himself with giving men two chances. Othello 
when -the crisis comes has no chance; everything goes against him.° 


But the crafty Angelo, the spirit-proud Isabella, the wavering Claudio, and the 
piteous Mariana are not devoured by the wolves of destiny, nor are the under- 
world figures, Mistress Overdone, Elbow, and Pompey. Pardon is the word. They 
receive their second chance through the grace of the Duke, their Providence (as 
Professor Parrott calls him) th-~ughout in his combined roles of State and 
Church. 

Only the merry and impudent Lucio receives some measure for measure. 
Christian mercy pardons his “slandering a prince”—his most serious offence of 
disloyalty that in those times, as the stark fates of Mary Stuart and Essex attest, 
was as ruthlessly met with Tudor axe, as with Medici intrigue and Borgia 
poison. He is, however, compelled to marry his punk. His protest 


Marrying a punk, my lord, is pressing to death, 
Whipping, and hanging 


never fails in the theatre to arouse laughter as a boomerang of comic justice 
for his exceedingly brash innuendo throughout. It is also a retribution calculated 
to receive the hearty approval of King James himself with his insistence 
upon “‘the divinity that doth hedge a King.” Chalmers, as far back as 1799, 
found in the Duke a very accurate delineation of King James, an opinion 
that probably presses the analogy too far, but the King’s vanity could hardly 
have resisted the pointed references to the Duke as divine and “the whole duty 
of a Prince” delivered by the Duke at the close of Act III. 


He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe; 

Pattern in himself to know, 

Grace to stand, and virtue go 

More nor less to others paying 

Than by self-offences weighing. 
Shame to him whose cruel striking 
Kills for faults of his own liking! 


*“The ‘Meaning’ of Meas.,” Shakespeare Survey, 3, 66-73. 
°T.L.S., December 15, 1932, p. 950. 
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Twice treble shame on Angelo, 
To weed my vice and let his grow! 
O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side! 
How may likeness made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 
To draw with idle spiders’ strings 
Most ponderous and substantial things! 
Craft against vice I must apply. 
With Angelo to-night shall lie 
His old betrothed but despised ; 
So disguise shall, by the disguised, 
Pay with falsehood false exacting, 
And perform an old contracting. 

(III, ii, 275 ff.) 


This is, once more, the familiar justification for a Prince’s adopting a crafty 
Machiavellian policy for good ends, as the Duke, the purger and guardian of 
the City-State, does throughout. Viewed from this background of Tudor-Stuart 
ideas which was Shakespeare’s own, the play loses most of its problems, and 
the paradoxical actions of the Duke, Angelo, Isabella, and Mariana are resolved. 

Let us, therefore, proceed to further analyses of these principals of the 
main plot whose careers have brought forth such varied and bewildering com- 
ment that Professor Parrott in his lucid explanation is moved to remark: “It 
might be suggested that something is wrong with the critics.” * 


THE DUKE 


Criticisms of the Duke range all the way from those who regard him as a 
wearisome little Mr. Fixit playing a ridiculous hide-and-seek game with all the 
characters and pulling them around like puppets, now as Duke (the State), and 
now as Friar (the Church), to those who regard him as the conscientious Prince 
of a City-state, elected by God, and doing his best to reform a city shot through 
with moral laxity, partly the result of his own good nature and neglect in enforc- 
ing the laws. What shall be done with a city reeking with sex? Instead of ap- 
pointing Escalus who would have proceeded slowly and tempered justice with 
mercy, he chose Angelo, the puritan, who clamped down legalities even to the 
extent of reviving old and neglected statutes. Moreover, the Duke, who knows 
everything or finds out everything, as he should, is aware of Angelo’s dubious 
past, for the icy judge is a slippery rascal who has violated his marriage promise 
to Mariana for convenience, and is not in fact as righteous a puritan as he 
seems to be. The Duke, therefore, includes in his purposes the testing of the 
faithless steward, Angelo. 

Having exposed the corruption of the city, and by numerous crafty devices 
brought an intense plot to a comfortable conclusion, this Duke-Priest turns 
around at the end and rewards himself by offering his hand to Isabella, a Roman 
Catholic novice who, to be sure, was “yet unsworn,” a gesture that A. C. Bradley 
calls “a scandalous proceeding,’* but W. W. Lawrence concludes: “I do not 


"Shakespearean Comedy (1949), p. 356. 
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think there is any doubt that Isabella turns to him with a heavenly and yielding 
smile. And I cannot see in the least why she should not.””® 


THE PROBLEM OF ISABELLA 


These contrary views lead us to the difficult problem of Isabella and her 
motives. Endless in criticism, they are neatly posed for us in this passage. 


Isabella, novitiate, is persuaded to plead with Angelo, who demands 
her person in return for Claudio’s pardon. Claudio would have her give her- 
self, whereon she abuses him in a manner which many think out of charac- 
ter. Isabella is, in fact, a difficult character to understand. She follows the 
vituperative outburst against her brother with ready submission to a some- 
what dubious plot to aid him and, at the end of the play, she accepts the 
Duke’s proposal of marriage with no preliminary sign of affection in him 
or in herself and with no further mention of the nunnery. 


No wider divergences of opinion may be found in this play than those di- 
rected toward her. Aside from her preference of her own chastity to her broth- 
er’s life when he ignominiously seeks her compliance with Angelo (one of the 
chief repellents to this comedy), there is something in her that arouses in readers 
and critics either excessive admiration or excessive repugnance. Her worship- 
pers agree with that pleasant lecher, Lucio, that she is “a thing enskied and saint- 
ed”; for as a Renaissance blade, like Cassio, he divided women into two classes, 
the chaste and the wayward, and paid such veneration to Isabella as Cassio to 
Desdemona, and such repudiation of Kate-Keep-Down as Cassio visited upon 
Bianca. 

We will permit the gushing Mrs. Jameson to serve for Isabella’s 19th cen- 
tury worshippers in England, and in similar vein, William Winter, in America. 


Isabella is like a stately and graceful cedar, towering on some Alpine 
cliff, unbowed and unscathed amid the storm. She gives us the impression 
of one who has passed under the ennobling discipline of suffering and self- 
denial: a melancholy charm tempers the natural vigour of her mind; her 
spirit seems to stand upon an eminence, and look down upon the world 
as if already enskied and sainted . . .1° 


The womanhood of Isabella cannot be expressed by mere simulation. 
The character is one that, in a special sense exacts the authoritative, final 
force of intrinsic nobility. The soul of Isabella cannot be assumed with the 
garments. Modjeska identified herself with the part and was adequate to it 
in every particular,—in daintiness of person, natural dignity of demeanor, 
sad beauty of visage, melting tenderness of voice and above all in the trem- 
ulous sensibility and passionate ardor of intrinsic goodness . . . an ideal 
that comprised nobility, ecstatic devotion, and involuntary feminine allure- 
ment; it was perfect . . .1 


The indictment, on the other hand, of Isabella as a ‘‘vixen’” comes from 
Mrs. Charlotte Lennox’s commentary on: 


"Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 78. 

*Shakespeare’s Problem Plays, p. 107. 

*Mrs. Jameson, Characteristics of Women (London, 1886), I, 108. 
“William Winter, The Wallet of Time, I, 389, 390. 
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O, you beast, 
O, faithless coward, O, dishonest wretch, 
Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice? 


From her character, her profession, and degree of relation to the un- 
happy youth, one might have expected mild expostulations, wise reason- 
ings, and gentle rebukes; his desire of life, though purchased by methods 
he could not approve, was a natural frailty which a sister might have pitied 
and excused, and have made use of her superior understanding to reason 
down his fears, recall nobler ideas to his mind, teach him what was due to 
her honour and his own, and reconcile him to his approaching death by 
arguments drawn from that religion and virtue of which she made so high 
a profession: but that torrent of abusive language, those coarse and un- 
womanly reflexions on the virtue of her mother, her exulting cruelty to the 
dying youth, are the manners of an affected prude, outrageous in her seem- 
ing virtue; not of a pious, innocent and tender mind.’* 


Charlton calls her “a self-possessed hussy” and a dramatic failure.** 

Great censure falls, too, upon her willing compliance with all the Duke- 
Friar’s subtle schemes to unite Angelo and Mariana by means of the bed-trick, 
an age-old device in story that Shakespeare had already employed in All’s Well, 
and, departing from his source, usec again to save Isabella’s virtue from the 
attack of Angelo. Upon this equivocal theme—“More than our brother, is our 
chastity”—Quiller-Couch has delivered the harshest denunciation: 


She is something rancid in her chastity, and on top of this not by any 
means such a saint as she looks. To put it nakedly, she is all for saving her 
own soul, and she saves it by turning, of a sudden, into a bare procuress . . . 
We are all acquainted with the sort of woman who will commit herself to 
any deed without question, if it be suggested by a priest . . . One never 
knows where to take this paragon. She will plead Claudio’s lapse as a venial 
sin: at the first suggestion of her own sinning it is, ““O, you beast!””—but 
by-and-by, to escape this, she is mating a pair without wedlock; while at the 
end we are left to suppose that for herself mating is mainly a question of 
marriage-lines; and that, for a Duke, she will throw her novitiate head- 
dress over the mill. 


Brander Matthews calls her acceptance of the Duke as “unheroic” and the 
heroine as “wooden” and deficient in both feeling and intelligence.** Masefield, 
the modern, suggests that her virtue may be “‘starvation of nature” and that her 
“chastity may proceed from meanness of mind, from coldness of the emotions 
or from cowardice.’’** Professor Stauffer, however, strikes an important note 
when he stresses Isabella as a developing character, “‘one who had to learn to 
recognize and live with evil and achieve the higher quality of clemency based 
upon human sympathy.’’** When she had discovered through her painful ex- 
periences with Claudio and Angelo that she herself was “human,” and the life 
of a votaress was not for her, what reason is there why she should not in turn 


“Shakspear Illustrated, (1753). 

4H. B. Charlton, Shakespeare's Comedies, p. 253. 
“Meas., Cambridge, 1922, Int.. XXX ff. 
“Shakespeare as a Playwright, p. 227. 

“William Shakespeare, p. 174. 

"Shakespeare's World of Images, p. 141. 
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follow the leading of the Duke and, not having yet taken vows, to accept his 
offer of marriage? 

Between these extreme judges of Isabella, favorable and unfavorable, Wil- 
liam W. Lawrence has done more than any other critic to set our feet upon a 
middle path of understanding and wise interpretation by elucidating the play 
in terms of Renaissance codes and backgrounds. He has shown beyond perad- 
venture the futility of judging these characters by Victorian or modern stand- 
ards.** Shakespeare was “‘no isolated ethereal spirit, but very much a man among 
men, sharing their point of view and insensibly affected by their convictions.” 
Judged by Elizabethan standards, Isabella does nothing indecent in the sub- 
stitution of Mariana; Mariana was betrothed to Angelo, a pledge that in prac- 
tice embraced marital rights. As a prospective nun, it was no part of Isabella, to 
question the Friar’s devices for good ends. It is true that no admission by her 
leads us to believe that in Act V she is a changed woman. No exposition by her 
creator tells us that henceforth she will act differently. No other character in 
the play comments on the transformation her character has undergone. Not a 
word is said to convince us, and yet we are convinced that there has been a 
development. It is not the same Isabella who pleads for her would-be destroyer 
Angelo whom she threatened earlier to expose “with an outstretched throat,” 
and not the same sister who spurned her brother’s plea with “beast,” ‘‘coward,” 
and “wretch.” Professor Stauffer even goes further in his conviction that the 
most important lesson of the play is the transformation of Isabella, a painful 
growth: “Her cold and lovely fire she forces into the words of forgiveness of 
trespasses, and she speaks not a word more to the end of the play. Shakespeare’s 
silences again are eloquent.””*° 


THE PROBLEMS OF ANGELO AND MARIANA 


Since Shakespeare found it necessary to introduce the Mariana plot in order 
to preserve Isabella’s chastity and to compel Angelo to carry out his promise of 
marriage, we may review the variants of interpretation this troublesome addi- 
tion has received. 

Certain critics endeavor to explain the difficulties of characterization by 
various theories about the plot-structure, asserting that Shakespeare was bound 
by it. Fairchild maintains that there are two Angelos, the first of Acts I, II, III 
and the second of Act IV, V, that the play hence breaks in the middle, the first 
part couched in blank verse and the second in prose, but it turns out that an 
audience in the theatre is wholly oblivious of any such dichotomy.” 

Then there are: (1) Dover Wilson’s customary conjectures that the play 
was cut down before presentation for James I in 1604, and after that date there 
was a prose expansion by an inferior reviser. (2) J. M. Robertson’s equally 
unproved assertion that Chapman drafted the play and Shakespeare polished 
up the copy a little with those passages that Robertson feels are Shakespearean; 


“Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, pp. 78-121. 
*[bid., pp. 155-6. 

S.A.B., VI (1931), 53-9. 

™Meas., Cambridge, 1922, 97 ff. 

*T he Shakespeare Canon (1923), pt. II. 
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(3) Robert H. Wilson’s view that Shakespeare followed his source, Whetstone’s 
Promos and Cassandra, completely and introduced the Mariana ruse only in a 
later revision.** These explanations, however, fail for want of proof. 

Mariana’s consent to “the bed-trick” differs markedly, it should be realized, 
from Helena’s accepting it; for Helena devised it to fulfill her marital rights, 
having been completely married, not like Mariana who was only betrothed and 
to whom it was suggested. 

Levin Schiicking contends that Mariana’s ruse is on a level with the mor- 
ality of the middle and lower classes of medieval society, not with the ideas of 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. R. W. Chambers in a thoughtful essay 
takes the opposite view. 


1 grant that, according to our modern ideas, it is undignified for the 
deserted Mariana still to desire union with the husband who scorned her. 
We may resent the elegiac and spaniel-like fidelity of Mariana of the 
Moated Grange. But is that the 16th Century attitude? The tale of the 
deserted bride seeking her husband in disguise is old, approved, beloved. 
It is mere anachronism to assume that Shakespeare, a practical dramatist, 
told this tale with some deep, cynical and self-lacerating intention unintelli- 
gible to his audience but now at last revealed to modern criticism.** 


Chilton L. Powell and Davis Harding have cast the clearest light upon 
Angelo’s status with Mariana.” Spousals were of two kinds, ‘de futuro’ and 
‘de praesenti’. The former were merely promises made by or for two people to 
marry sometime in the future and could be broken for any reasonable cause; 
the latter were serious matters for they were in effect, though not in name, mar- 
riage itself. This union was recognized as valid by both church and state, but if 
the union was consummated after the spousal but before the marriage ceremony, 
the offenders laid themselves open to punishment by the church. Ethically con- 
summation must not take place until after the marriage ceremony. Davis Hard- 
ing points out that in the rural areas and among the lower elements of urban 
population there was widespread abuse of the canonical distinction between 
‘matrimonium’ and ‘matrimonium ratum’ and young lovers were all too likely 
to ignore the distinction (op. cit. p. 146). Bullinger’s The Christian State of 
Matrimony \aments the evil practice which led many couples of that time to 
have sexual relations before receiving the nuptial blessing and tersely states in 
the table of contents: “They must go to church before they go to bed.” 

The Duke carefully explains to Isabella that the contract between Angelo 
and Mariana is of the “de praesenti” type and reassures Mariana later that her 
ruse is justified. 

There is, however, this difficulty. If we justify the Angelo-Mariana con- 
tract in this way how are we going to explain the Claudio-Juliet relationship? 
Theirs was a contract “de praesenti” too, but everyone agrees, even Claudio and 
Juliet themselves, that they had sinned. To Juliet the Duke (as Friar) says: 
“Repent you, fair one, of the sin you carry?” (II, iii, 19). Moreover, the Duke 

™P.Q., IX (1932), 341-350. a 
stn = Shakespeare and Measure for Measure, Proceedings of the British Academy, XXIII 


"English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653, (1917) and “Elizabethan Betrothals and Measure for 
Measure,” J.E.G.P., XLIX (1950), 139-58. 
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himself has doubts about the validity of bringing Mariana and Angelo together 
and explains near the end of Act V why he married her with such dispatch: 


Consenting to the safeguard of your honor 

I thought your marriage fit. Else imputation, 
For that he knew you, might reproach your life 
And choke your good to come. (V, i, 415-8) 


It is necessary at this point ever to keep in mind that the Duke is dealing with 
the situation as he finds it. Since a ‘‘de praesenti’” could not be laid aside for a 
trivial cause, and the unexpected loss of Mariana’s dowry between the period of 
betrothal and marriage was of itself an inadequate excuse for breaking the con- 
tract, this “well-seeming’’ Angelo had tried to blacken her reputation, as the 
Duke says, by “pretending in her discoveries of dishonour.” In the Claudio- 
Juliet affair he had merely to deal with the sin of love before sanction; in the 
Mariana case, he had also to deal with this additional grievous wrong to Mari- 
ana. Mariana’s reaction to Angelo’s villainy was five years of weeping in the 
moated grange listening to the boy singing: ‘“Take, O, take those lips away.” 
Nonetheless Angelo’s rejection made Mariana’s passion only ‘“‘more violent and 
unruly.” As with Julia in Two Gentlemen of Verona and Imogen in Cymbeline 
and with numerous other Patient Griselda’s in Shakespeare’s gallery of women, 
this fidelity proves not that the adored one has superlative good in him, but 
that true love transcends reason. To Coleridge, on the contrary, Angelo’s mar- 
riage is “degrading to the character of women,”** and Stopford Brooke from 
the Victorian angle asserts: 


Her excited desire to have Angelo for life as her husband (knowing 
as she does his baseness in and out) could only exist in a society which had 
lost good taste, honourable feeling, and the common sense of life.?7 


The long history of women’s blind devotion to unworthy men seems to belie, 
however, the view that they are necessarily fools in so doing; their being ruled 
more by heart than by head often turns out to be a larger and wiser common 
sense than a Stopford Brooke could conceive. So Shakespeare himself felt when 


he wrote: 
Love is not love that alters when it alteration finds 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 


As controversial as the other problems is that of Angelo caught in the 
maze of his own trickeries. Is he, as one set of critics maintains, a wholly despic- 
able puritan hypocrite, principally interested in maintaining his authority and 
respectability as a just judge and in saving his own skin, or on the other as 
W. M. T. Dodds contends, essentially a good man gone wrong who deserves 
our pity ?*° Some light is cast on this point by John Gielgud’s superb acting: 


John Gielgud plays the hateful Angelo, sometimes with just a hint of 
standing mockingly aloof from his own baseness. Yet there is grand tense- 
ness in his first two encounters with the Isabella of Barbara Jefford, and 
anyone who wishes to savour the immediate power of inspired acting 


*T. M. Raysor: Coleridge’s Shakespeare Criticism (1930), I, 113. 
"Ten More Plays of Shakespeare (1925), 144-5. 
*“The Character of Angelo,” M.L.R., XLI (1946), 246-55. 
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should consider his guilty soliloquy on hearing of the Duke’s return. It is 
by no means the greatest passage in a play which has several, but Mr. Giel- 
gud can make it sound like one of them. And his stricken mood after final 
exposure might almost persuade one that here Angelo meets his deserts.?° 


The real test of the play’s integrity as a whole is found therefore, not in 
conjectural efforts to resolve inconsistencies and discrepancies found by closet- 
scholars, but in two hours traffic with the play on the stage where, as so often 
in productions, the problems and perplexities of Shakespeare disappear. 

Truly as J. C. Trewin in The Sunday Observer, March 12, 1950, testifies: 


It is a piece designed for the Jacobean stage instead of something to 
be probed in the study. When it is acted as it is now—with John Gielgud 
intellectually unsparing as that Angelo whose blood is snow-broth—and 
directed by Peter Brook with exciting but disciplined imagination, we do 
not worry about plot-mechanics. There are stranger things in the theatre of 
its time and in performance all the elements of the play, with its terrors and 
wry beauties, and its sour comedy, can and do fuse into compelling drama. 


Always for special consideration in this play are the contrasting attitudes 
toward death, and ever recurrent theme. There is (1) the Duke’s solemn pagan 
preachments and consolations to Claudio out of Seneca, Montaigne, etc., (2) 
Claudio’s superstitious fears, which Dr. Elizabeth M. Pope thinks are medieval 
and which Shakespeare stigmatizes as “lawless and uncertain thought,”* and 
(3) the dissolute and inebriated Bernadine’s defiance of death and refusal to 
prepare for the executioner’s axe, which provided in the Gielgud-Brook pro- 
duction “‘one of the evening’s biggest laughs.” 

It is particularly important in Measure for Measure, says T. C. Worsley, in 
the New Statesman and Nation, April 1, 1950, to create imaginatively for us 
the appropriate background. 


The climate of the play is lust, not snigger lust, nor knicker-and- 
garter lust, nor even we’re-no-longer-squeamish-about-this-sort-of-thing 
lust; but a lust accepted as all pervading in an age much rougher, rawer, 
cruder, more violent, natural and more loose than in our late day we can 
easily imagine. Yet our age is one which for the first time since the Restor- 
ation is able to come near to accepting this. Most of us no longer have to 
excuse the bawdry as “indecency” nor hold it away from our noses by de- 
scribing it as “tedious.” So Mr. Brook does right to bring all this forward 
to make us not merely accept it but enjoy it, and to encourage Mr. George 
Rose’s brilliant impertinent Pompey and the other brothel characters to be 
as broad as they liked. 


This recent history of Measure for Measure in criticism reveals once more 
the turns of fashion to which Shakespeare continues to be subjected. 

Mr. Battenhouse, as we have seen, wishes to make Shakespeare a good 
medieval catholic philosopher and moralist, Mr. Sypher, a casuist, Mr. Stauf- 
fer, a moral sentimentalist heavily preoccupied with his own moral growth and 
periodically revealing it in his plays. Miss Pope finds in Shakespeare a spacious 
mind and spirit transcending the Renaissance of his time. All of these critics 


*See Prof. Baldwin’s commentary on page 296. 
°G. P., Manchester Guardian, March 16, 1950. 
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and others tend to find much good in Measure for Measure unlike the Roman- 
tics and Victorians who generally condemned it as gloomy, sordid, immoral. 
Coleridge led the way with “painful, disgusting and horrible,” “the cruelty, 
with lust and damnable baseness, cannot be forgiven, because we cannot con- 
ceive them as being morally repented of,” and the Victorians kept up similar 
chants of denunciation down to Stopford Brooke and William Winter. Such 
judgments go awry chiefly from imperfect understanding of what Shakespeare 
as a practical playwright was called upon to do when his Company in the midst 
of his writing Othello called upon him for a comedy. 

What is most apparent, however, is that these writers, (as we all do) dis- 
cover in Shakespeare what they most desire to find, generally the mirror of 
themselves; for they do not escape what philosophers call “‘the ego-centric pre- 
dicament.” Before they are through they find, of course, ample warrant for their 
views in the plays and poems, and are strangely convinced at the same time that 
theirs is an absolutely “impartial study of Shakespeare!” I am reminded of the 
predicament of the Father in Strindberg's famous play protesting the education 
of his daughter: 


My mother-in-law wants to make a spiritualist of her; Laura insists 
on her being an artist; the governess wants to make her a Methodist; old 
Margret a Baptist; and the servant-girls a Salvationist. It won’t do to try to 
make a soul in patches like that. 


Somehow critics feel if they can only sign up Shakespeare as a good Catho- 
lic, or a good Methodist, or a good Presbyterian, or what not, all will be well, 
and they labor mightily in the vineyard to achieve this security; just as the New 
Critics now insist upon the paradox that “holding liberal-democratic-progressive 
views with any conviction makes one incapable of appreciating imaginative lit- 
erature at all.” 

As for Shakespeare himself, beset, in Bernard Shaw’s phrase, with so many 
“flies and fleas and fathers of the church” (as Arnold wrote of him) 


Thou art free 
We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still 
Out-topping knowledge. 


Lehigh University 


“Robert Graham Davis, “The New Criticism and Democratic Tradition,” The American Scholar, 
Winter, 1949-50, pp. 10-11. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S FESTIVAL PLAYS 


By RICHARD WINCOR 


“What should we speak of 
When we are old as you? When we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how 
In this our pinching cave shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away?” 


(Cymbeline, Il, iii, 35-9) 


HERE is something disturbing in the grand serenity of Shakespeare's last 

plays. Four romances—Pericles, Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale, and The 

Tempest—seem to make up a final vision of life, and yet their entire 
meaning is not clear. Surely a new interpretation is justified. I am going to sug- 
gest that Shakespeare’s last plays may be best understood by comparing them 
with the old festival plays that celebrate the return of spring after a barren 
winter. There is little question of direct influence. Truths about life are often 
lost and rediscovered; even the original symbols for their expression suggest 
themselves once again. And so it seems entirely natural that they should be 
the essence both of Shakespeare’s sunset masterpieces and the old ceremonies 
from which drama was born. It was for the more sophisticated art to relate 
them to all of human experience. Shakespeare had learned that there was more 
than tragedy in this world. The theme of festivals for over two thousand years 
took on a sudden poignance. He watched contemporaries steal away to sleep, 
and yet the meadows around Stratford died infinite times only to be reborn. 
There was a mighty magic in all of this. It troubled him, until at last he re- 
discovered the symbolic meaning of winter and spring. 

Of course many Elizabethan plays contain elements of the festival drama. 
Ralph Roister Doister has a mock death in it. The Shoemaker’s Holiday is as 
much a holiday as the age it celebrates. The old ritual theme is found in Shake- 
speare himself from the very beginning, with the dialogue between Hiems and 
Ver in Love’s Labour's Lost. It becomes more pronounced in Much Ado about 
Nothing, and in that wonderful observance to May, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. After the tragedies it makes Antony and Cleopatra a story of death 
transcended, filled with imagery of change and dissolution. Then it becomes 
the most important thing of all, and this is why Shakespeare's last great works 
are festival plays. The critics—three in particular—have found fragments of 
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the festival theme without putting them together. Wilson Knight’ traces 
“music and tempest,” naming the symbols rather than the life and death they 
represent. Middleton Murry” has a splendid analysis of Shakespeare’s “brave 
new world” but forgets the golden lads and girls who must die in the winter 
before it. Colin Still® finds a good deal—far too much in fact—in The Tempest, 
but neglects to relate it to anything in the preceding plays. Nevertheless these 
three critics have unearthed isolated evidence that will be important later. But 
meanwhile the thing to do is to examine the old festival plays and describe 
what seems so strangely akin to Pericles, Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale, and 
The Tempest. 

A festival play may be any dramatic celebration, but the term is here 
applied to drama growing out of seasonal rites and worship. As a matter of 
fact, other festivals may have the same origin. Whoever knows the Adonis 
legend cannot help recognizing the death and resurrection motif of the Chris- 
tian Easter. Certainly there is a basic theme in many religious plays, folk plays, 
and pageants of all kinds; and this theme is what must be traced before we 
consider how Shakespeare made it into something rich and strange. It begins 
with primitive man first learning agriculture and being impressed by the mo- 
mentous transformations that pass over the face of this earth. Changes attend- 
ed the season, changes that had an apparently magical effect upon growth 
and life. This was symbolized in early religious ritual. A priest-king of the 
wood at Nemi “wedded” Diana, here the goddess of fertility. This survived 
in the King and Queen of the May, and the Whitsuntide Bridegroom and 
Bride. Religious pantomime brought in dancers clad in the skins of fecund 
animals, and the priest-king supervised rites to the powers of fertility. He 
grew old and was slain because age, like winter, is barren. The struggle be- 
tween good and bad seasons supplied a greater element of conflict. So it 
went, and in ritual imitation of these old ideas appear the origins of drama. 
Fertility magic is the beginning of comedy. The winter mock-death of good 
things in life is the source of tragedy. 

Sir James Frazer has a vivid description of this attempt to regulate na- 
ture by imitative rites. 


And as they now explained the fluctuations of growth and decay, of 
reproduction and dissolution, by the marriage, the death, and the rebirth or 
revival of the gods, their religious or rather magical dramas turned in great 
measure on these themes. They set forth the fruitful union of the powers of 
fertility, the sad death of at least one of the divine partners, and his joyful 
resurrection. Thus a religious theory was blended with a magical practice.‘ 


Born of such visions, festival drama grew up in every part of the world. 
Mystical rites celebrated the death and resurrection of the life-principle, 
known in different lands as Tammuz, Attis, Osiris, Adonis;—perhaps Jesus 
as well. Actual plays, with dialogue and human heroes, finally appeared in 
Greece. From Thespis to Aristophanes the theme was carried on, a prelude to 


*G. Wilson Knight, The Shakespearean Tempest. 

*J. Middleton Murry, Shakespeare. 

*Colin Still, Shakespeare’s Mystery Play (London, 1921). 
‘Sir James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, p. 524. 
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its ripe and glorious restatement by Shakespeare. Magical rites turned into fes- 
tival plays. 4 

What happened to these plays is a study which could be followed up into 
our times. Festival drama still exists in a variety of pageants, mummer’s plays, 
and children’s games performed under the vague notion that they are tradi- 
tional, and that they bring “luck.” There is no point in following their entire 
course since only their basic features are pertinent. A few examples will show 
how widespread they became, until they were played in Britain for Shakes- 
peare and many other Englishmen to enjoy. Yet it must be remembered that 
they originate in mimic revivals of summer and that seasonal rites, as Chambers 
says, “become curiously dislocated in the process of adaptation to superim- 
posed calendars.”* One may trace maturing forms of Dionysian festivals and 
Greek comedies of the Quack Doctor and Humpback; but such plays retain a 
primitive nucleus of worshippers, with a Traditional Woman and the slain 
King of the Feast. 

Festival plays were found all through Europe, and beyond. From the 
Balkans and Russia come perhaps the most interesting specimens of this type. 
There are the Haghios Gheorgios plays combining skin-clad figures, masks, a 
sword-dance, plough, Mock Death and Revival. Balkan ludi took place on 
Cheese Monday when phallus-bearing actors (“Kalogheroi”) were slain and 
revived, with plough shares thrown high to shouts of “Next year also!” In 
Russia took place the mythic death and resurrection of Kostrubonko. Spain had 
its Basque Carnival, while Bohemia enacted the bringing in of summer. Sax- 
ony and Thuringen showed the tree-spirit revived by a doctor, who was of 
course descended from the ancient magician-priest. This doctor is a significant 
feature of festival drama, but the fact of a “tree-spirit’” and its analogous 
“Corn-Goddess” is no less so. Both personify the mystical power of nature 
and play in local disguise probably the most important roles. An extremely 
colorful version of the symbolic ceremonies about winter and spring came 
from Sweden. On May Day, opposing groups of young men on horseback 
fought a mock battle. One group representing winter threw ice and snowballs, 
but was finally overcome by the other group, which was armed with fresh 
leaves and flowers and represented spring. Such ceremonies, in fact, are found 
all over the world, from India to Mexico; and each country dresses the uni- 
versal theme in a different local costume. This appears more true than ever 
in regard to the old mummer’s plays of Merry England. 

Many of the English folk festivals are set to Sword, Plough, and Morris 
dances. They and the actual mummer’s plays cluster about the seasonal sols- 
tices, with Robin Hood the festival hero of May, and St. George, of Christ- 
mas. In May, the Hobby Horse and the wearing of green were prominent 
along with the May games presided over by a chosen King and Queen. Christ- 
mas plays contained features even more in the old ritual pattern. There was 
an initial Presentation, made by a Fool or Punch in northern England, and 
by Father Christmas in the south. Next came a colorful Vaunt, followed by 
a combat between the “Agonist” and “Antagonist.” In this St. George was 
slain and lamented. Then a Doctor, sometimes assisted by the clown Jack 


°E. K. Chambers, The English Folk Play, p. 221. 
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Finney, effected a miraculous cure. The play concluded with a collection known 
as the “‘quete.” Certainly its themes seem familiar by now. They by no means 
exist only in the folk drama. Other mediaeval literature has at least two ex- 
amples of them in ““Gawaine and the Green Knight’ and Redford’s ““Wyt and 
Science,” both of which contain a Mock Death and Cure. After Machyn’s 
description of a London Pageant in 1553, there is a break in literary mention 
of the subject; but a continuity surely exists. The folk drama shows evidence 
of a certain amount of give and take with liturgical plays that does more than 
hint at a mutual influence. The folk play never died. 

To end this brief survey of the festival drama, mention ought to be made 
of what there is in them that remains constant. Basic is the vision of Nature 
magically ordaining death in winter and rebirth in spring in a recurring cycle. 
The concept is so mystical, so religious, that “Supernature” strikes me as a far 
better term. Making up this vision are the symbolic features by which alone it 
may be recognized, and which in that sense may be said to define the festival 
play itself. Most important is the characteristic Mock Death and Cure. A 
device very often but not always used is that of having the Cure effected by 
a Doctor. He is the venerable medicine-man and has at his command a sacer- 
dotal magic ranging from Neo-Platonic theurgy to elecampane medicines. He 
possesses superhuman powers and makes use of magical objects like a broom 
or staff. There is also the marriage of a Traditional Woman representing 
fertility, and a contrast between youth and age. Enlarging this vision of mysti- 
cal Nature is the final theme—the concern with fecundity—which is implied 
throughout but takes actual form in portions of the play like the dance or 
plough ceremonies. These elements are the essence of any real festival play, 
although some of them may well be missing in one version or another. A Mock 
Death and Cure and its winter and spring symbolism is perhaps irreducible. 
But the vision of Supernature is what never changes, whether in the Balkans 
on Cheese Monday or at Christmas time in England. 

It seems incomplete to end this discussion of festival drama without a 
word as to its unconscious implications. These are germs of ideas that await 
growth in a more sophisticated mind. Three notions tend to grow almost in- 
evitably out of the festival vision, and a little thought as to how naturally 
they suggest themselves may allay any suspicion that I anticipate the case. 
First is the Dream. If life is bound up with the changing seasons, nothing in 
the long run seems to remain substantial. “All things flow,” taking on the 
fleeting appearance of a dream. This notion has more than once troubled 
poets and philosophers. It is closely linked to the second idea, which may 
be called the Hope of Immortality. Admittedly this is no more than a hope, 
and far unlike the ringing certainty of Christian Revelation. It is far sadder, 
yet far wiser; for it comes not of great faith, but of speculating about Nature. 
The hope lies in spring, although winter is never forgotten. What died is 
reborn, but in a changed form. Hope lies in the possibility of our being turned 
into something greater. The festival Hope of Immortality is sober as well as 
brave, like the monument Paul saw on the Areopagos, dedicated “To the Un- 
known God.” The Dream and the Hope of Immortality suddenly strike one 
as being merely the human aspect of winter and spring. This suggests the 
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third and last implication, which should consider human ethics and relation- 
ships in the light of these other beliefs. For want of a better term, I call it 
Reconciliation. The picture so far is not a tragic one, but it portrays man as 
part of a cycle, with the present transitory or actually unreal, and the future 
at best a hope of better things. Such a vision looks at the entire picture of 
man’s existence, making details seem unimportant. Life is significant mainly 
at the end. Next winter we die—therefore be reconciled to that and to each 
other. Our hope is in the future—then forget the past and present. Reconcil- 
iation is all there is for men who must be changed into something else. These 
things are implied in festival plays, although not for any players or audience 
of the moment. The folk grew less and less aware of any meaning at all in 
their plays and pageants. Only in the final vision of a great poet could these 
ideas reach fulfillment. 

With Shakespeare, the festival play ripens into a comprehensive state- 
ment about humanity. Pericles, Cymbeline, and The Winter's Tale develop 
the same themes, but The Tempest goes beyond them all, and deserves a 
separate analysis at the end because it enlarges and transcends the other three. 
But before I discuss any of the plays, it ought to be established that problems 
of source are unimportant, since Shakespeare was free to choose anything that 
fitted his theme. Contemporary influences are more worthy of mention, the 
whole matter being well expressed by E. M. W. Tillyard. 


To sum up my review of what Shakespeare owed to contemporary condi- 
tions in the theatre, we see him taking up technical hints from the indoor 
theatre and from two rising young dramatists (Beaumont and Fletcher) 
and paying added heed to the world of romance typified in ‘Arcadia’ and 
consistently popular with his contemporaries, the dramatists included. In 
doing all these things, however, there is no suspicion that he did not mainly 
do what he wanted, turning borrowed matter to his own ends. And the 
question remains: what were those ends ?¢* 


I cannot try to answer this without a few final words of caution. First, any ex- 
planation can be only as conclusive as a study of a man’s opinions or obsessions 
can possibly be. There is no literal proof; and yet the cumulative evidence ex- 
plains what had been obscure. Second—at the risk of being repetitious—I am 
trying only to explain a group of plays by comparing it with another group, 
very much like it, but more easily describable because its components appear 
in a ruder and more tangible form. They give themselves away. Finally, the 
later plays can be explained by their likeness to the earlier because they redis- 
cover the same fundamental truth about life. Feelings and symbols that are 
often identical suggest themselves both times. Our only aim is to understand 
Shakespeare’s final vision through his late dramatic romances. And now the 
time has come to point to the evidence. 

A very simple question makes the best beginning. If we leave The Tempest 
for later—what are those first three plays about? What is the central situation 
in each one? Pericles is the story of a shipwrecked prince who loses his wife 
and daughter. Both are miraculously restored to him at the end. Cymbeline 
tells how a king of ancient Britain lost both his sons and how two lovers are 


°E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare’s Last Plays, p. 14. 
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separated. The play builds toward a final recognition scene where those who 
were supposed dead are found again. In The Winter's Tale, a tyrant’s jealousy 
brings about tragic consequences. His wife and daughter suffer apparent death, 
and yet after sixteen years they are reborn for him, turning grief to sober hap- 
piness. The crux or central theme in these plays is strangely the same. Yet there 
is something far more remarkable behind it. A regular structure of supposed 
deaths and wonderful rebirths is strikingly familiar. Naturally enough! This 
is the exact pattern of the old festival Mock Death and Cure. 


PERICLES 

At first, any such idea may be hard to accept. Yet more details only justify 
its acceptance. Begin with Pericles, of which Shakespeare certainly wrote the 
greater part. Pericles learns the unnatural doings of Antiochus and flees through 
storm and shipwreck to Pentapolis. Here he wins the king’s daughter, Thaisa, 
and sets sail with her to put down a revolt brewing in Tyre. Another shipwreck 
and the birth of a daughter lead to Shakespeare’s portion, which begins with a 
Mock Death. Superstitious sailors insist that Thaisa be thrown overboard. Her 
little girl, called Marina, is left to undergo a Mock Death of her own. Marina 
has been left at Tharsus with Cleon and Dionyza; years later they order her 
murdered, for she grows up to excel their own daughter. Pirates carry her off 
at the fateful moment, but she is believed dead. A remarkable dumb show in 
Act IV, Scene iv has Pericles lament the Mock Death at her supposed grave. 
Here is a festival theme actually acted out! 

Marina is first to undergo the Cure. In a sense her release from the brothel 
where pirates placed her is regenerating, but only to those already contamin- 
ated by it; she is untouched. Her real rebirth occurs when Pericles finds her 
alive to “the music of the spheres” in Act V, Scene i. Thaisa’s “Cure” is less 
moving but even more a thing done in festival terms. Pericles finds her as a 
High Priestess in the Temple of Diana, and upon recognizing him she swoons. 
Then, for the miracle of their finding each other alive, she speaks those great 
words toward which the entire play has been moving. Thaisa says, 


Did you not name a tempest, 
A birth, and death? (V, iii, 33-4) 


The Cure has been effected, and the story has a happy ending. 


CYMBELINE 
Yet this is nothing compared with Cymbeline. The double Mock Death 
and Cure recurs here, but in terms so striking and explicit as to seem done almost 
consciously in accord with festival tradition. Old Belarius has stolen away the 
two British princes to the Welsh hills. This is their Mock Death, which is not 
shown; but their Cure is pictured in the final scene, when Cymbeline recovers 
his lost sons and his daughter as well with 


©, what am I? 
A mother to the birth of three? (V, v, 368-9) 


The grander Mock Death and Cure is the main plot. Young Posthumus—“in’s 
spring become a harvest,” interestingly enough—is villainously turned against 
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his beloved Imogen by Iachimo. He orders Pisanio to slay her, but the kindly 
servant allows her to escape to the.Welsh hills.’ Imogen in disguise comes upon 
the stolen Princes, her own brothers, who are also supposed dead. Cymbeline’s 
wicked queen had hoped to poison Imogen, but her physician supplied her 
with a milder drug good only for “locking up the spirits a time, to be more 
fresh, reviving.” It puts Imogen to sleep, and when the princes find what they 
think a wandering boy lying dead, a remarkable scene takes place. It is an actual 
ceremony for death—or rather, for Mock Death. Under their mountain names 
of Morgan, Polydore, and Cadwal, Belarius and his stolen princes give burial 
to the dead boy they call Fidéle. Imogen is covered with flowers, and the older 
prince little realizes how true he speaks in saying, 


Why, he but sleeps! 
If he be gone, he’ll make his grave a bed; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee. (IV, ii, 215-18) 


They sing a lovely funeral song, and go off leaving Imogen to awake and wit- 
ness still another Mock Death. This is when she sees beside her the headless 
body of Cloten, the queen’s brutal son. He had been slain by Polydore, and yet 
Imogen awakes and thinks his dead body is that of her beloved Posthumus. No 
Mock Death could be more stark as Imogen falls fainting on the body. One 
can only wonder what made Shakespeare put two Mock Deaths into one strange 
scene, the first beautiful and the second fantastic. How necessary are they in the 
story, anyway? This is a disturbing question which makes one ask whether 
speculation may not be too cautious as well as too rash. 

Most of Cymbeline is almost like a series of preludes to the final Recog- 
nition scene. Here the Cures are all effected, and the whole story told over 
again. I have mentioned how the princes underwent their Cure by being re- 
born for Cymbeline. Besides this there is the Cure of Imogen and Posthumus, 
where the lover regains his bride, after both had been thought dead. The 
Recognition scene takes place in the royal tent in Britain, after the Romans 
have been defeated and the king saved by his “reborn” princes. Belarius recog- 
nizes Imogen with astonishment, and says, “Is not this boy reviv’d from 
death?” So she is—she is Fidéle, buried once with songs and flowers. Act V, 
Scene v continues with the physician asking Imogen if she had taken his drug. 
“Most like I did, for I was dead,” answers Imogen. Her reunion with Post- 
humus is as moving as anything in Shakespeare, and as Cymbeline concludes, 
even the villain Iachimo suddenly repents and undergoes his own rebirth. Lines 
454-9 are a Soothsayer’s interpretation of the magic prophecy in the play. They 


"The Mock Death of Hero in Much Ado about Nothing is not unlike that of Imogen. The Friar says, 


All this amazement can I qualify, 

When, after that the holy rites are ended, 

I'll tell you largely of fair Hero’s death. 
Meantime let wonder seem familiar, 

And to the chapel let us presently. (V, iv, 67-71) 


But the Mock Deaths in Cymbeline fall into a pattern of Supernature, while this is not part of a festi- 
val vision. It shows how the festival ideas were a matter of gradual development until Shakespeare 
found them merging into a whole. When this happens, Supernature becomes his protagonist and he 
begins to write festival plays. 
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are worth looking at as a final reflection upon the Mock Death and Cure in 
Cymbeline. 


The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 

Personates thee; and thy lopp’d branches point 
Thy two sons forth; who by Belarius stol’n 

For many years thought dead, are now reviv'd, 
To the majestic cedar join’d, whose issue 
Promises Britain peace and plenty. (V, v, 454-9) 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


In The Winter's Tale, the Mock Death and Cure reaches its grandest dim- 
ensions. It is so fundamental that Shakespeare chose his title for it, and divided 
the play into the two seasons it represents. If he did not conceive this as a festi- 
val play, he at least was conscious of working in terms of allegorical winter 
and spring; and adding the rebirth to Greene’s Pandosto, his source, he made 
the story come out as he himself believed it should. The piay is one magnificent 
Mock Death and Cure, the real meaning of which Shakespeare was now mature 
enough to understand. This development has an interesting parallel in the con- 
cept of causes. The Mock Death in Pericles comes about through external 
forces of shipwreck; in Cymbeline, through the more sophisticated device of a 
villain and court intrigue. But The Winter's Tale is grown-up drama, and the 
Mock Death arises out of the individual’s own flaw in character. 

“A sad tale’s best for winter,” says little Mamillius, and so the first half of 
this play is tragic. Sicilia’s king, Leontes, is victim of a sudden overpowering 
jealousy. Leontes suspects something between his wife, Hermione, and his guest 
Polixenes, king of Bohemia. He curses his wife with a strange festival name, 
saying “My wife's a hobby horse.” (I, ii, 276) Polixenes barely escapes mur- 
der, while Hermione, just delivered of a daughter, is reported to have died of 
grief. Leontes’ son Mamillius dies too, and the new-born daughter is sent off 
with Antigonus, a courtier, to be left in the wilderness as Polixenes’ bastard. 
This sad winter tale reaches a climax when Apollo’s oracle denies everything 
Leontes has suspected, warning that “the king shall live without an heir, if that 
which is lost be not found.” Tragedy has run its course; Leontes gives himself 
up to hopeless repentance. Mock Death has attained the proportions of real 
tragedy. 

. The fourth act does not begin a new play but rounds out a cycle. It follows 
what has gone before as inevitably as spring follows winter, crowning death 
with a miraculous Cure. Time, as chorus, announces that sixteen years have 
passed. Leontes’ daughter has been rescued and brought up by Bohemian shep- 
herds after Antigonus has been slain by a bear. A joyous play of spring begins, 
not without its sad memories and one final winter storm. The wandering rogue 
Autolycus sets its mood with an opening song, 


When daffodils begin to peer, 

With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 

Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year, 

For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale. (IV, iii, 7-4) 
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Winter's blasts of January have given way to spring, with its long hoped-for 
oxlips and primroses, its “daffodils that come before the swallow dares.” Leon- 
tes’ daughter has grown into a village goddess called Perdita. Her lover is 
Florizel, son of the Bohemian king Polixenes. No more glorious rebirth can 
be imagined, and when Polixenes tries to prevent a marriage he considers de- 
grading, it is like a frost in late spring. Perdita offers him “flowers of middle 
summer,” but on young Florizel she strews garlands not “like a corse’’ but 
“like a bank for love to lie and play on.” Polixenes cannot blight their love; 
they flee to Sicilia, aided by an old and homesick Sicilian courtier, Camillo, who 
had once saved Polixenes from Leontes’ treachery. 

It might be expected that Leontes’ recognition of his lost daughter would 
be shown on the stage. This rebirth or Cure has every possibility for a great 
scene, and yet Shakespeare chose rather to have it related by a group of court 
gentlemen. The reason is not hard to find. Hermione had suffered the real 
Mock Death in her lonely years of being hidden by her faithful Paulina. It was 
for her to be reborn in full sight of the audience; and that Shakespeare is able 
to portray this with all his mature artistry does not prevent its being perhaps 
his most vivid festival Cure. A woman’s “statue” comes to life and, while 
strange music sounds, embraces her husband who is also in a sense reborn. So 
is Polixenes, in being reconciled; no greater Cures were ever seen before on 
any stage. Spring has come at last, and the Mock Death has been succeeded 
by a joyous Resurrection. Paulina celebrates the two main instances of revival, 
saying of Hermione, 


That she is living, 
Were it but told you, should be hooted at 
Like an old tale; but it appears she lives, 
Though yet she speak not. Mark a little while. 
Please you to interpose, fair madam; kneel, 
And pray your mother’s blessing —Turn, good lady; 
Our Perdita is found. (V, iii, 115-21) 


“Perdita”—that which was lost—is found, and her mother wonderfully reborn. 
Paulina may well say, “Go together, you precious winners all.” 

And yet only in The Winter's Tale did Shakespeare capture the entire 
truth of winter and spring. Joyous as the last scenes are, they cannot completely 
undo sixteen years of shame and sorrow. Those are winter memories. Something 
more remains as well. What of little Mamillius, the prince who died of shame, 
and Antigonus who was slain on Bohemia’s sea-coast? They undergo no Cure 
that we know of. Shakespeare was saying that some things may never be reborn, 
or at least, that we will never know about it. What divine metamorphosis there 
is for them remains a mystery. This is true in Nature where not all changes 
can be followed. Hand in hand, perhaps, the young prince and the old courtier 
wander some unknown path, far from the confines of our stage. Of Mamillius 
and Antigonus only this may be said: they died during the winter. What they 
are now is Nature's secret. 

The festival Cure is often effected by the Doctor and his sacerdotal magic. 
This is not an essential feature, but its presence in Shakespeare’s dramatic 
romances would be significant as another valuable clue. Prospero in The Tem- 
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pest comes to mind at once. Yet he has counterparts in the three preceding 
plays, if the function of the Doctor as a stock character is better defined. He 
acts as agent of rebirth working in mysterious ways. It is in this broader sense 
he should be considered, if only because Shakespeare himself was rediscovering 
broad themes, not ceremonial details. 

For Pericles alone, these reflections are not at all necessary. Cerimon is so 
strikingly in the medicine-man tradition that no one can fail to recognize him. 
He is a lord of Ephesus, endowed with magical powers, and acting as agent 
of Thaisa’s Cure. Cerimon first appears in Act III, Scene ii, directing the relief 
of shipwrecked persons. His first long passage tells an entire story in itself. 


Tis known, I ever 
Have studied physic, through which secret art, 
By turning o’er authorities, I have 
(Together with my practice,) made familiar 
To me and to my aid, the blest infusions 
That dwell in vegatives, in metals, stones, 
And I can speak of the disturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures. 


It is Cerimon who revives Thaisa in the coffin, and places her in Diana’s temple 
where Pericles will later ask, “How this dead queen re-lives?”” Cerimon is he 
“thro’ whom the gods have shown their power,” holding virtue and cunning 
as endowments greater than nobleness and riches. And the tempest and ship- 
wreck in this play recur supernaturally. If Cerimon did not cause them, they 
were at least part of the magic he worked in. Pericles, then, has a Doctor who 
effects a Cure through sacerdotal powers. 

There is no such clearly defined character in Cymbeline. Yet the agent of 
rebirth working in mysterious ways is there, in the person of old Belarius. True 
enough, the magic in the play is not his own. Nevertheless it works inevitably 
toward the Cure. That dim background of pagan gods—Jupiter appearing in 
a dream and the prophecy for Britain—is a mighty framework for the play’s 
upward movement. In this framework Belarius functions as agent of wonderful 
resurrection. He is the Doctor in disguise. To begin with he is largely respon- 
sible for Imogen’s being preserved and restored. His greater place is in the 
story of the lost princes, which is less prominent than their sister's story but 
more important for the British kingdom. Belarius steals away the sons of an 
unreasonable king. He raises them as Polydore and Cadwal into marvelous 
specimens of life unspoiled by civilization. But at the end he renders them back, 
saving Britain and bringing astonished joy to all at court. “How! my issue!” 
cries Cymbeline; and then, 

I lost my children: 
If these be they, I know not how to wish 
A pair of worthier sons. (V, v, 353-5) 


One other fact about Belarius strikes me as revealing. This is his resem- 
blance to Prospero in a peculiar touch which Shakespeare gave that greatest of 
all festival Doctors. Both leave civil life because of an injustice that forces them 
from its entire pattern. They go back to Nature itself, and there find ways of 
affecting the community they left, giving it a degree of rebirth at the end. Bel- 
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arius even goes to the extent of changing his identity, calling himself Morgan. 
Of course he is not as great as Prospero, but he does in fact bring up and re- 
store the heirs of England. Belarius is a festival Doctor conceived in Shake- 
Spearean terms. 

The Winter's Tale departs furthest from the stock characterization. It has 
an agent of Cure, but the agent is a courtier’s wife, Paulina. Her only magic is 
her part in fulfilling Apollo’s oracle against a symbolic background of changing 
seasons. Perhaps her own character is the real secret, for she has valor enough 
for ten Sicilian courtiers. Paulina tells of the Mock Death of Hermione, and 
then revives her statue at the end, while Leontes says, 

O, she’s warm! 
If this be magic, let it be an art 
Lawful as eating. (V, iii, 109-11) 
It is not magic, but it has the same effect. That, after all, is what matters most 
in this festival analogy. Finally, in a sense, Paulina has brought about another 
Cure, foreshadowed when she said of Leontes long ago, 
I 
Do come with words as medicinal as true, 
Honest as either, to purge him of that humour 
That presses him from sleep. (II, iii, 36-9) 


At first it seems a little strange that Shakespeare should move further each 
time from the most traditional Doctor concept as he advanced in other respects 
toward the truer festival play. The reasons for this may lie in its correlation 
with something mentioned before. The main Mock Death (tragedy) in Pericles 
comes about through external forces of Nature; in Cymbeline, through intrigue 
and manipulation; and in The Winter's Tale, through character itself. This 
happens as Shakespeare masters his material. If shipwreck and tempest are the 
symbols in Pericles, an out-and-out sorcerer must effect the Cure by his under- 
standing of “Supernature.” With Cymbeline, outrages by the king (long ago) 
and by an Italian villain call for a Doctor who can purge civilization’s foulness 
by his Cure, administered from a place in Nature where he holds dominion. 
The Winter's Tale is tragic at first because of a sick character, and the Cure 
must be administered by a well and healthier character. This is why the Doctor 
loses his old form a little more in each play. Only in The Tempest will he 
regain it, and then for a greater purpose. 

Fecundity and symbolic marriage are also part of the festival vision. Of 
course the idea of fertility is implicit in everything considered so far; but Shake- 
speare gives it ever plainer expression until with The Tempest it seems almost 
an obsession. Pericles begins with an interesting example of Nature veneration. 
Antiochus lives incestuously with his daughter, a deed so unnatural that both 
are later blasted by avenging gods. That is a bad and barren marriage. So is the 
relationship in the brothel which Marina escapes; and as Lysimachus leads her 
to real marriage, Nature is redeemed again. Interesting, too, is the institution 
from which reborn Thaisa is removed by her husband. It is the temple of Diana, 
goddess of chastity. From High Priestess to Bride once more;—so it goes with 
Thaisa, as with Diana herself in the dim past, when she wedded the Priest-King 
at Nemi! Austerity gives way before fecundity. 
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In Cymbeline the rites of spring have become a major theme. This theme 
permeates the imagery and functions with the very plot itself. Polydore and 
Cadwal are painted as the all-important issue of Britain's majestic cedar. They 
in turn pile image upon image of fertile Nature in their burial of Fidéle. 


With fairest flowers 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidéle, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom rot to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath: the ruddock, would 
With charitable bill—O bill, sore shaming 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !—bring thee all this; 
Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse. (IV, ii, 218-29) 


And Belarius strews more flowers on the grave, saying ‘The ground that gave 
them first has them again.” Fecundity is the basis of many pagan cults, and it 
is not surprising to find Shakespeare’s characters appealing to the pagan gods. 
They are invoked three times within nine lines in Act V, Scene v, lines 234-43. 
Cymbeline actually concludes with a pagan prayer, bringing in the gods, Jupi- 
ter’s temple, and a ceremonial feast. But fecundity reaches its greatest expres- 
sion in the magnificent terms in which Posthumus addresses his bride as she 
embraces him: 


Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die! (V, v, 263-4) 


This is the nuptial scene of man as part of fecund Nature. It is also the real 
marriage of Posthumus and Imogen. 

The Winter's Tale is like a monument to fecund Nature. It comes near 
to overflowing and captures the spirit of Milton’s “Enormous bliss.” The win- 
ter part tells how destructive Leontes throws out as bastard his daughter Per- 
dita. This blights the oracle of Apollo, Bridegroom in the ancient festivals of 
Greece! Whether this is significant or not, Perdita is certainly an embodiment 
of the fertility ideal. She is all creative, and 


No shepherdess, but Flora, 
Peering in April’s front. 


It is she who brings summer to the play; who dims unhappy memories with 
her love for Florizel and the solace she brings Leontes. Perdita, the fertility 
goddess, knows her part: 


Methinks I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals. (IV, iv, 133-4) 


And the notion of her divine inspiration is climaxed when a courtier says 
of her, 
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This is a creature, 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal 
Of all professors else; make proselytes 
Of who she but bid follow. (V, i, 106-9) 


A goddess of spring is what Florizel wins to be his bride. 

Apart from her marriage, The Winter's Tale is still like a fertility cere- 
mony. The rustic dances in Act IV, Scene iv are familiar as well as charming, 
especially when satyrs succeed the shepherds and shepherdesses in the joyous 
festival. Only the poetry itself can show how Nature's fertility had so much 
wonder for Shakespeare. For example, 


Sir, the year growing ancient 
Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, the fairest flowers 0’ the season 
Are our carnations and streak’d gillyvors, 
Which some call Nature’s bastards: of that kind 
Our rustic garden’s barren; I care not 
To get slips of them. (IV, iv, 79-85) 


The Winter's Tale is full of such passages, in which the festival ideas seem 
to meet. But little more need be said about fecundity in this play. Where fairy 
princes marry goddesses who usher in the spring, where shepherds and satyrs 
dance amid flowers of the new season, there can be little question of what their 
visions are. Florizel marries the Traditional Woman of the festival plays. 
Nature ripening, fecund, ready to burst with enormous bliss, is the world that 
he and his bride make even more beautiful. 

The contrast between youth and age is not a new thing in Shakespeare. 
It is only more prominent now as another aspect of the antithesis between bar- 
ren winter and fertile spring. Pericles lays comparatively little stress upon it. 
Perhaps Marina in the brothel is its real commentary here. Youthful innocence 
remains pure amid something worldly, something old as unhappiness itself. 
Cymbeline gives it more prominence in contrasting Imogen with the King and 
Queen, Belarius with the young princes. Polydore and Cadwal in fact are 
yearning for the worldly life that the old courtier is trying to outdo. They are 
splendid products of Nature, hid away in the womb of Welsh hills as future 
rulers of a society that is already old. Posthumus’ dream of his family’s gener- 
ations and the magic book make a prophetic vision of age and youth. Imagery 
itself may be built on such a contrast, as in 


I had rather 
Have skipp’d from sixteen years of age to sixty, 
To have turn’d my leaping time into a crutch, 
Than you have seen this. (IV, ii, 198-201) 


Contrast between age and youth, though, is strongest in The Winter's Tale. 
Age is unreasonable and blighting while youth endures to make a better world. 
Leontes banishes his own daughter out of his life. She grows up only to feel 
the fury of old Polixenes, whose son she dares to love. The entire situation 
is beautifully portrayed in Act IV, Scene iv where Perdita is making gifts of 
flowers. In lines 106-8 she tells Polixenes, 
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These are flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. 


Then she describes to Florizel with a certain sadness 


bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flow’r-de-luce being one! O, these I lack 
To make you garlands of ; and my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o’er. (IV, iv, 125-9) 


Paulina, wise about youth and age as about nearly all things, makes a final 
comment for us. She is commending Hermione’s sculptor, but her words apply 
to Shakespeare, too, as the real sculptor of the queen: 


So much the more our carver’s excellence, 
Which lets go by some sixteen years and makes her 
As she liv’d now. (V, iii, 30-2) 


The contrast between youth and age is a final echo of the festival. 

There still remain the unconscious implications of this vision of Super- 
nature. I suggested before that they be called the Dream, the Hope of Immor- 
tality, and Reconciliation. Only the last of these three ideas is actually ex- 
pressed before The Tempest, as with Iachimo, or Polixenes and Leontes, all 
obvious. And yet the Dream notion originates in reflections like the one in 
Act IV, Scene ii, lines 262-3 of Cymbeline: 


Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Mystical change in Nature is seen as well in Pericles, full of sea and tempest. 
Cymbeline itself draws about forty per cent of its images from the country, 
and as for The Winter's Tale, Miss Caroline Spurgeon has an important com- 
ment on its imagery. 


The thought constantly in Shakespeare’s mind in this play, or perhaps 
more correctly the idea in his imagination seems to me to be the common 
flow of life through all things, above all, the oneness of rhythm, of law of 
movement, in the human body and human emotions with the great funda- 
mental rhythmical movements of Nature herself.® 


This could include all three of the unconscious implications together. Merely 
tracing their forms, however, is too cautious. Perhaps observing their effects 
may reveal more, although the perils of impressionistic speculation are clear. 
Nevertheless, a few suggestions are worth while if they go even a little further 
in explaining something; and there is one question that must still be answered. 

That question is a very simple one. Why do Shakespeare's festival plays 
take the form of improbable romance? Why this world in which the Russian 
emperor, Apollo’s oracle, and Julio Romano are contemporaneous; this fairy- 
land where tempests upset every plan, where lost brothers and sisters find the 


*Caroline Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery, p. 305. 
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same cave, where lovers, family, and friends are reconciled after a generation? 
In short, why was it the romance that Shakespeare borrowed for his own ends? 
Perhaps because it was fashionable: Perhaps also, because the unconscious im- 
plications of festival drama made the romance his best way of saying what 
he had to say. 

After all, an entire cycle had to be shown. If life is like a dream, details 
of what happens in it lose their importance. Reconciliation alone is worth while, 
and a hope of immortality at the other end of this great metamorphosis. What 
matter, then, if improbabilities and anachronisms exist ? Pericles can be wrecked 
a thousand times if it leads to a happy ending. Iachimo can suddenly repent, 
even though it seems entirely inconsistent with his villain’s character. This in 
turn makes for an understanding of the characters in these last plays. Why 
are they not studied so closely as Hamlet? is Imogen an ideal or a bore? what 
makes Leontes jealous? These old controversial topics are now seen to be en- 
tirely pointless. No longer the individual but the entire picture of the seasons, 
embracing cities, kingdoms, flowers and men and women as well, is the subject. 
Shakespeare’s protagonist is Supernature. The people in his last plays are 
sometimes wonderful because he is a great artist who enlarges everything 
and who always maintains a human balance; but their basic function remains 
that of characters in a fairy tale. They exist so that all may come out right 
at the end. This is not always as clear as with Imogen, whose wicked step- 
mother, poisoned apple, and re-awakening make her like Snow-White. Yet 
their role in the mightiest fairy tale of all is played upon a stage whose con- 
fines are the Dream, the Hope of Immortality, and Reconciliation. 

Mark Van Doren showed the greatest insight by refusing to psychoan- 
alyze the jealous Leontes. He says, “The intensity of his speech is out of all 
proportion to its cause; there is no cause, nor has Shakespeare bothered to 
prove that this is so, his interest being confined to the deep, straight line he 
wants to draw, the instance of evil he needs to begin with.”® The characters 
act out winter and spring, a few in special fertility roles, most of them men 
reconciled, living a dream—life with a hope of immortality. This rounds out 
the picture of Shakespeare’s last plays. Perhaps this festival analogy has finally 
given us a true picture, bringing in the deaths and rebirths, the doctors and 
dances, tragedies and reconciliations that make what once seemed such a 
strange pageant, and yet leaving room for borrowed stories, other ideas, and 
plain “parts of the play.” But still greater possibilities existed for Shakespeare. 
They are to be found by plumbing the grandest festival play of all. 


THE TEMPEST 


In The Tempest, the Mock Death and Cure regenerates humanity itself. 
But regeneration has become a deeper process, with power to uplift the human 
spirit in its own springtime. Actual separation and supposed death are over- 
shadowed by this grander theme. Of course finding Prospero alive on an island 
must have been astonishing to the usurpers of his dukedom. The shipwreck, 


°M. Van Doren, Shakespeare, p. 314. 
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too, arouses dreadful fear in all that their companions have perished. Alonso 
nearly gives up his son as lost: 


Therefore my son i’ th’ooze is bedded, and 
I'll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded. (III, iii, 100-2) 


Ariel’s song “Full fathom five” is like a Mock Dirge for the deposed festival 
father. But disaster in Nature undergoes a Cure when all are found. 

On a second level, society itself is found and reborn. The “still-vex’d 
Bermoothes,” Shakespeare’s island, is a Utopia based on cultivation of the 
best in Nature. Gonzalo is the character who speculates about it most, for he 
is still the champion of civil order, just as he had been in the past when he 
saved Prospero and Miranda. The Mock Death of Society begins with Pros- 
pero’s banishment and continues right on through plots hatched on the island. 
Society is regenerated only with the individuals who make it up; but Gonzola 
outlines his Montaigne-like way to excel the golden age: 


I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation ; all men idle, all; 

And women too, but innocent and pure; 

No sovereignty, (II, i, 147-56) 


Here Sebastian interrupts him with a cynical joke. He and the rest of mankind 
have yet to be redeemed. 

This is all-important, and the redemption of fallen mankind is the su- 
preme Mock Death and Cure in The Tempest. To put it more truthfully, this 
play is like one long and breathlessly wonderful resurrection; the Fall is hardly 
mentioned, because it already is so well known, for the world is full of un- 
happiness. Shakespeare was writing of a Cure, and needed only a few memories 
of the Mock Death. The ship’s party brought these memories to the island. 
Usurping Antonio and his confederate Alonso, Sebastian and the others who 
accompany them, begin with worldly wickedness. What they undergo is like 
a Purgatory, in which shipwreck is followed by strange music and banquets 
that mysteriously vanish. Then comes the terrible memory of wrongs com- 
mitted, guilt feelings that mark at last the beginning of redemption; 


O, it is monstrous, monstrous! 
Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it; 
The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper. (III, iii, 95-102) 


Purged by the tempest and its consequences, confined in a line-grove until 
Ariel himself can almost pity them, the King’s party learns repentance. Pros- 
pero welcomes them all as friends once again and has his dukedom restored. 
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The Prince Ferdinand had himself undergone the purgatory of bearing logs; 
for although he had far less to repent than his companions did, he may have 
had too worldly notions about Miranda. Unlike Caliban, the prince is worthy 
of her, receives “‘a second life,” and is allowed into the magic cell. There his 
redeemed companions are overjoyed to find him alive. Gonzalo explains what 
has happened to the human spirit by saying, 


In one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis, 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 
Where he himself was lost, Prospero his dukedom 
In a poor isle, and all of us ourselves 
When no man was his own. (V, i, 208-13) 


Men have been reborn after the tempest. So ends the magnificent Mock Death 
and Cure, which transforms an entire world into something finer. 

Not an entire world, really. Caliban, on whom nurture will never stick, 
and his worthless friends, Trinculo and Stephano, are not redeemed. The Win- 
ter’s Tale brought no Cure for Antigonus and Mamillius, but only winter it- 
self was responsible. Now there is no Cure because of the unworthiness of 
characters having free-will. Shakespeare may have implied that men must be 
worthy of salvation. Yet even Caliban is disillusioned with his drunkard god, 
and winter memories scarcely blur the final vision of spring. Ariel voices the 
seasonal allegory behind the Cure: 


Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. (V, i, 93-4) 


The gloomy world in which Prospero found him has been transformed. Spring 
has conquered nature, and society, and the hearts of mankind. Miranda cap- 
tures the spirit of these mighty Cures in her final celebrated lines, as she looks 
at men redeemed, and cries out, 


O, wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t! (V, i, 181-4) 


The Tempest tells of regeneration on a grand scale. Only the greatest 
of Doctors commanding the highest theurgical magic could effect this, and 
so Shakespeare created the figure of Prospero, whose very name means “I 
make happy.” Prospero must control Nature like Cerimon; influence govern- 
ment like Belarius; redeem character like Paulina. All this he must do for his 
Cure on three levels, and go a great deal beyond as well. For the first, Shake- 
speare puts him back in the medicine-man tradition, having him raise tempests 
and learn Nature’s secrets. 


I have bedimm’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azured vault 
Set roaring war. (V, i, 41-4) 
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Prospero learns even from Caliban and reaches a mastery over Nature far 
greater than Cerimon commanded. His magic is theurgic because it uses 
Nature to regenerate the world. Even a vision of the gods for the regenerated 
is not beyond him, and only when the Cure is complete does he bury his staff 
and drown his book. Through him Shakespeare could express his own powers 
of Cure; for while The Tempest is neither a philosophy nor a faith, it is at 
least a vision of hope. 

Prospero also changes society. Forced like Belarius from the pattern of 
civil life, he makes his library his dukedom and finds himself in a natural set- 
ting. From there he reverses things, setting up his own social order on the 
island, to which the shipwrecked courtiers are subject. Quelling the projected 
revolt of Trinculo, Stephano, and Caliban, the magician is complete restorer 
of the community. Then he takes back his dukedom of Milan, and lives once 
more in the society he cured. 

Already a mighty Doctor, Prospero had yet another source of power. 
This was his own character. It took Paulina to make Leontes feel ashamed, 
and here, too, virtuous example is required. Prospero could only regenerate 
humanity insofar as he himself was worthy of the task. He is harsh but his 
ends are noble. He is tried by suffering, and he survives the test. Knowledge 
becomes his province, and Prospero in the end rises above all pettiness in 
being reconciled to those who have wronged him. He is like the seas that 
threaten but are merciful. 


You do yet taste 
Some subtilties 0’ the isle, that will not let you 
Believe things certain. Welcome, my friends all! 
But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded, 
There could pluck his highness’ frown upon you, 
And justify you traitors: at this time 
I will tell no tales. (V, i, 123-9) 


What Prospero has done for Miranda and even Ariel is beyond description. 
One senses something godlike about him. There is no greater agent of resur- 
rection than Prospero, no mightier Doctor in all festival drama. 

Little wonder then, that his daughter is like a goddess! She represents 
fertile springtime in The Tempest where the marriage and the fecundity themes 
reach sublime proportions. Indeed, fecundity seems almost an obsession. Gon- 
zalo bases his ideal commonwealth on it, saying, 


. .. mature should bring forth 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. (II, i, 162-4) 


And Prospero’s island is full of fresh springs, pig-nuts, jay’s nests, clustering 
filberts, and seamews of the rock. Amid the sound of a thousand twangling 
instruments, Caliban envisions the clouds opening. 


The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that when I waked, 
I cried to dream again. (III, ii, 148-50) 
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Queen of all this is Miranda, at our first glimpse of her falling asleep like a 
drowsy Corn goddess, or a Bride of the ancient Mysteries waiting to be awak- 
ened by her lover. The young prince Ferdinand arrives, hailing her at once as 
a goddess, and asking whether she be maid or no. They fall in love; and as 
Caliban’s attempt to “‘people this isle with Calibans” was a fecund nightmare, 
so this is a prophecy of beautiful fertility. 

If there is any doubt whether Miranda personifies fertility and whether 
The Tempest is a fecund festival, it seems unreasonable after Act IV, Scene i. 
Miranda’s nuptial revels are out-and-out festival ceremony. Court masque or 
not, they have an unmistakable effect upon the play’s meaning. Before the 
magician’s cell, with Ariel, like Hermes, performing magic offices, a mag- 
nificently impressive pageant is introduced. The Traditional Woman and her 
bridegroom are awarded a vision of fertility gods. There is Ceres, with her 
leas of “wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats, and pease’; Iris, diffusing “refresh- 
ing showers” on the proud earth; and Juno, “‘High’st queen of state.” In lines 
84-6 they announce that their purpose in meeting is 


A contract of true love to celebrate; 
And some donation freely to estate 
On the blest lovers. 


They sing a marriage song, of which Ceres’ part (lines 110-17) is most 
significant: 

Earthés increase, foison plenty, 

Barns and garners never empty; 

Vines with clustering branches growing; 

Plants with goodly burthen blowing; 

Spring come to you at the farthest 

In the very end of harvest! 

Scarcity and want shall shun you; 

Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 


Nymphs and Reapers—astonishingly enough—end this conscious symbolism 
with a festival dance. There comes to mind the ancient cry of “next year also!” 
that thrilled the Balkans and more ancient lands. And in this case, Shake- 
speare was certainly aware of what he was doing. So end the ceremonies that 
foreshadow no barren hate, but quiet days, fair issue, and long life. Marriage 
and fecundity, like everything else in The Tempest, have taken on a new rich- 
ness and grandeur. 

There is also a more meaningful contrast between youth and age. Of 
course the old differences are there in the picture of Miranda's brave new 
world. Prospero’s comment on it, ““T’is new to thee,” adds a mellow note of 
wisdom and beauty. Youth and age, however, have reached their true place 
in the festival allegory. The symbolic person here is Ferdinand. He is like the 
new season, and Ariel’s “Full fathom five” song tolls the old knell of Nemi, 
where the young prince inherited his father’s rule and a new Golden Bough. 
Youth replaces age in a ritual which takes another form, I think, later on. This 
is in the matter of Gonzalo. No one in The Tempest is more noble than this 
peculiarly Shakespearean champion of order. If the others undergo a greater 
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regeneration, it is only because they are in greater need of it. Yet Gonzalo is 
not as prominent as he would probably have been in early Shakespeare. Gonzalo 
is given no sight of the gods, no honor regarding the magician’s cell. This is 
because he cannot be Miranda’s bridegroom. It is because Ferdinand is young, 
while he, with all his noble qualities, is old. 

Only the festival implications remain. They are wonderfully expressed in 
The Tempest, giving it a strange beauty that transcends anything in the other 
plays or in the solemn ceremonies that were the beginnings of dramatic art. 
The Dream becomes a haunting notion. The Hope of Immortality is consum- 
mately worded. Reconciliation ends the play with the grandeur of sunset. 

The Dream is everywhere, and the people on Prospero’s island are always 
conscious of it. They fall asleep at strange times—Miranda during the story of 
her life, Alonso after landing on the island, the mariners “even in a dream” 
when Ariel casts a spell. The characters are haunted by the unreality of such an 
existence, and Alonso speaks for them all in saying, 


These are not natural events; they strengthen 
From strange to stranger. (V, i, 227-8) 


Then, when Ferdinand has seen the masque, Prospero addresses him in sublime 
language that says all that can be ever said about the Dream. 


Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. (IV, i, 148-58) 


Perhaps there is a Hope of Immortality here, when the dreamer awakes 
at the other end of the cycle. Whether this is true or not, The Tempest does 
in fact contain a real hope. Cures on such a grand scale in themselves imply 
it. Especially is this true where human nature is regenerated—indeed, Kant 
based his entire belief in immortality on this process. But more direct signs are 
present. It is a strange sleep from which the mariners awake to find their ruined 
ship miraculously rebuilt. Even more direct is Prospero’s description of how 


gtaves at my command 
Have wak’d their sleepers, op’d, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent magic. (V, i, 48-50) 


““Wak’'d their sleepers;”—here is the other end of the dream cycle. Still, the 
Hope of Immortality has not found its real expression in this passage. For 
that lies elsewhere, in the song Ariel sings for lost Alonso. Lines 399-401 of 
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Act I, Scene ii are the perfect statement of what I meant by this Hope of 
Immortality. . 


Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


Not only sea things need be the result of this metamorphosis. “Rich and 
strange” can mean all things to all men, like St. Paul. And this is precisely 
why it is nothing more or less than a hope. There is no faith here; no reason, 
nor despair. There is a Hope—of Immortality. And the other hints already 
mentioned show that this Hope in The Tempest is very far from being a 
forlorn one. 

Last in this tapestry made of festival stuff comes the golden strand of 
Reconciliation. Pericles was almost too primitive for its characters to be recon- 
ciled to anything but Supernature itself. The ethical aspect came out in Cym- 
beline where king is reconciled with banished courtier, lover with lover, and 
even the villain repents. The Winter's Tale made it deeply moving; Leontes’ 
reunion with wronged Hermione and Polixenes is as fine, perhaps, as any- 
thing in Shakespeare. Reconciliation in The Tempest goes even further and be- 
comes something transcendental. It is the greatest thing that Prospero does 
when he forgives his enemies, greater than all his magic and the tempests he 
can rouse. It comes also as a final symbol of regeneration for the wrongdoers. 
They all depart home for Milan, Prospero contented as his part in Nature’s 
cycle approaches its unknown change. Every third thought shall be his grave, 
and for the entire company he can promise 


calm seas, auspicious gales, 
And sail so expeditious that shall catch 
Your royal fleet far off. (V, i, 314-16) 


So ends The Tempest, enriching with immortal art the old allegory of 
winter and spring. This vision of Supernature offers no complete interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s last plays, nor do I believe that such a thing is possible 
or even worth attempting. If I have only shown that this vision was the essence 
of his plays, then the comparison with festival drama will not have been in 
vain. Shakespeare cannot be completely interpreted, and this is a tribute to his 
greatness and to his simplicity as well. But new insight is always welcome, and 
this has been the object of my search. Those strange romances, full of dying 
and rebirth, magic and reconciliation, harvests, and people haunted by the 
feeling of living in a dream, those golden plays that end a great career, are 
not unfathomable. They are essentially Shakespeare’s celebration of eternal 
festivals. 

Is this festival vision true for our dream of life? Not even Prospero could 
tell us that. Each passing winter seems to make it true, but Shakespeare had 
better reasons for believing it. He was nothing if not sensible; he could win 
a coat- of-arms and go out drinking with Ben Jonson as well as write immortal 
plays. And that festival vision, for a man sensing the end, showed him a world 
that was good to die in. Lovers and lost friends were reconciled, and died only 
to turn into something rich and strange. Like the magic harvest at Nemi or 
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in Stratford-on-Avon went the course of man. Perhaps the vision is a true 
one after all. If it is, then Shakespeare may have reached at last his enchanted 
springtime. There he belongs, for he wrote plays about it long ago. There 
he can look back on a world transfigured and watch the pageant of sad winters 
come to an end. 


New York City 
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SHAKESPEARE IN THE GRAND STYLE 
By EDWIN HAVILAND MILLER 


NEW repertory group, The Brattle Theatre Company, of Cambridge, 

Massachusetts, has for the past four years been presenting the most suc- 

cessful theatrical productions in the Boston area. Composed of profes- 
sional players, aided usually by the appearance of a star, this company has 
sought out the unusual, the seldom performed play, and, what is at first sight 
surprising, has succeeded in attracting large audiences. The productions have 
included dramas as diverse as Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida and Piran- 
dello’s Henry IV, and the first presentation in Boston (understandably) of 
Wycherley’s The Country Wife. Yet, as Professor Smith points out elsewhere 
in this issue, this has happened before with Richard II and Henry V and this 
past season at Stratford with Measure for Measure. Troilus and Cressida has 
shown vigorous signs of theatrical life for several years. We might as well, 
therefore, resign ourselves to the fact that Shakespeare even in the plays we 
regard as duds knew what he was doing, and will still succeed if we have sense 
enough to let him alone and permit him to try himself out in an “audition.” 

The present Company has purchased its own theatre, an intimate build- 
ing on historic Brattle Street. The small size of the theatre, accommodating about 
five hundred spectators, has permitted a close contact between actors and 
audience unusual in this era of large auditoriums. Since the Company has drawn 
its principal following from the students of Harvard University, hardly more 
than a block away, it has found enthusiastic spectators who establish a spirit 
of camaraderie with the actors. Undoubtedly, this youthful and intelligent 
audience has played an important part in the success of the group. The small, 
conventional stage has been utilized so skillfully that it has not been a handicap 
to the presentation of Shakespearean battle scenes or to dramatic illusions such 
as Lear’s wanderings on the plains. In fact, the limitations of the stage have 
turned out to be an asset, particularly the “intimacy,” which Professor G. F. 
Reynolds recently emphasized in these pages as essential. 

The vitality of the Brattle Theatre Company, as has been said, is evidenced 
by the success of Troilus and Cressida. Two years ago the company ran this 
broad, satirico-romantic comedy for two weeks and in January of this year for 
three. Report has it that the production proved one of the group’s best money- 
makers,—an interesting commentary on our Broadway theatres! However, with 
its audience of students who reacted spontaneously to the cynical wit of Pan- 
darus and Thersites, and to the Shakespearean reduction of the Homeric heroes 
to human levels, the Company had an audience comparable to the law students 
for whom Shakespeare wrote the play. 
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Throughout the production, from the moment Pandarus adopts the réle 
of go-between in Troilus’s feverish pursuit of Cressida to the battle scenes in 
the last act, the tempo was appropriately fast in order to depict the progressive 
degeneration engulfing both Greeks and Trojans. The pace was, however, ap- 
propriately retarded for the council of Greek elders, listening to Ulysses’ famous 
speech on order and degree and for the meeting of the Trojan princes, when 
Hector dominates the action by his valor and wisdom. This contrast in tempo 
made especially moving Ulysses’ stately speech on the one hand and Hector’s 
vain endeavors to curb the passion of Troilus and to arouse some manhood in 
the effeminate Paris. The portrayal of these two characters, by Jerry Kilty as 
Ulysses and by Robert Fletcher as Hector, was excellent in every respect, as the 
actors succeeded in keeping a semblance of human dignity and sanity in the 
maelstrom of unbridled sexuality and degeneration. They were superb foils for 
the vicious cynicism and baseness of Thersites and Pandarus. The latter rdle 
was especially well played by a very fine young actor, Thayer David, who has 
converted his rasping, lisping voice into an asset. So subtly did Mr. David work 
on the emotions of the audience that, in spite of the character’s wordly contempt 
for love and noble ideals, he was a likeable bawd, whose bestiality swept aside 
for the moment the taboos of society. The beast and the sophisticate ingeniously 
became one. 


The performance was not, however, without a few defects. Achilles became 
such a pampered, effeminate brat that his military prowess came as a surprise. A 
little more subtlety, a keener insight into the complexity of the rdle, would have 
kept the play in focus. And the women were so lascivious that it was impossible 
to believe that any one would fight a war on their behalf, let alone fall in love 
with them! Nevertheless, this was a successful production of a play difficult 
to perform and to interpret. 


The production of Twelfth Night, presented in October, 1949, was also 
swiftly paced, but often at the expense of the poetry and the Arcadian charm of 
this work. After the Duke’s beautiful speech in praise of music, which was 
rendered effectively, the performance emphasized the slap-stick of Sir Toby 
Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheck. The ingenious setting by Robert O’Hearn, 
which included a horse-shoe stairway enclosing the small central stage, gave the 
actors what amounted to a race track for their wild peregrinations. Run they 
did incessantly, up and down the stairs, as they tried to elicit laughter from the 
audience. The top of the stairway later became a balcony to hide the two befud- 
dled gentlemen and Maria, as they watched to see how their plot to humble 
Malvolio worked out. This scene was an hilarious success. However, the con- 
tinual movement and the attempt on the part of Sir Toby Belch to impersonate 
W.C. Fields turned high comedy into a farce. 


The guest star, Betty Field, was of little assistance to the Company, for she 
was grossly miscast. She read her lines preciously, with little feeling for Shake- 
speare’s poetry. And she was cute rather than charming in a réle which is suc- 
cessful only in the hands of a delicate, sensitive artist like Helen Hayes, whose 
performance had the almost magic-like quality of evoking two worlds simul- 
taneously, the world of reality and the world of Illyria. Robert Fletcher’s por- 
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trayal of Malvolio was also unsuccessful, as this model of hypocrisy became a 
pedantic, dull schoolmaster, who was only a bore, nothing more. 

The Company reached heights in its presentation of King Lear in February 
and March of this year. The challenges of this difficult play brought forth all 
the talent and ingenuity of the company, in the superior direction of Albert 
Marre, in the simple but flexible setting designed by Mr. O’Hearn, and in the 
effective costumes of Mr. Fletcher. This time as its guest artist the company 
imported an exceptionally fine actor, William Devlin, a member of the Old Vic 
company. Aided by his towering physical stature and superb voice, Mr. Devlin 
was every inch a king. In the intimacy of this theatre he aroused his audience 
as actors do only on rare occasions. 

Throughout the tragedy his interpretation was carefully studied. In the 
difficult opening scene, he was restrained and regal, as he listened to his daugh- 
ters praise him. When Cordelia had “nothing” to say, he was for the moment 
stunned, then angered, and finally senilely splenetic. But he did not rant too 
much, for although he craved praise, he was still cognizant of his position as 
king of the realm. Then, as he began to discover the treachery of his effusive 
daughters, the strain on the king became marked, slowly at first, then more per- 
ceptibly. With obvious difficulty he attempted to curb his violent anger when 
he pleaded with Regan to house him and his retinue. Rebuffed, he uttered his 
great curse with the fury only a king could muster. 

In the storm scenes Mr. Devlin was equal to the inhuman demands of the 
role. Since he had carefully husbanded his energies in the earlier scenes, his 
performance was not anti-climactic, vocally or histrionically. His voice soared, 
as if he alone were battling the malignant fury of nature, and as if by verbaliza- 
tion, at least for the moment, he could triumph over the forces that were rapidly 
engulfing him. Slowly he learned his lesson of humanity, and stooped to com- 
fort his fool. The physical illusion was perfect in this scene, when the King, 
with his flowing white robe and his great stature, bent to comfort his small 
friend. To the final scene Mr. Devlin brought solemnity and tragic resignation, 
as he bore in his arms his beloved daughter. This was a magnificent interpreta- 
tion in the grand tradition. 

In the réle of the Fool, Jerry Kilty was brilliant. With genuine perception 
he caught the tragi-comic spirit of the man who was wiser than his master. Such 
was the warmth and humanity of his portrayal that one did not wonder why 
the Fool suddenly disappears; obviously, the strain of watching the disintegra- 
tion of the King was too much for him. Life had ceased to have value and he 
had done all he could do. 

Thayer David, who, it will be remembered, played Pandarus in Troilus 
and Cressida, demonstrated his versatility in handling the rdle of Gloucester. At 
first the innocent victim of Edmund’s machinations too obviously entrapped in 
the superficiality of the court, he was doddering, but gradually he attained wis- 
dom equal to his years. The meeting of the two old men on the heath was a 
moving scene of pathos, and the attempted suicide on the cliff was not only 
well-motivated, but also convincing—by no means an easy feat. 

As Cordelia, Miss Leslie Paul gave a performance that further enhanced 
this production. In the opening scene, attired in a simple costume, which con- 
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trasted sharply with the garish apparel of her two sisters, Miss Paul was not a 
prude or an insipid figure; her sincerity was real, her contempt for the hypocrisy 
of Regan and Goneril cloaked with difficulty. In her later scenes, she brought 
to the rdle a quiet understanding of her father’s plight that, through under- 
statement, moved one’s feelings deeply. 

But it is difficult to single out players in a production which, with few ex- 
ceptions, maintained unusually high theatrical standards. Goneril and Regan, 
portrayed by Joan Croyden and Jan Farrand, were demonic in their devotion to 
evil and to Edmund. And in the réle of the Duke of Albany, Earl Montgomery 
contributed a characterization which vitalized a rdle generally overlooked be- 
cause of the wealth of exciting figures in this drama. As interpreted by Mr. 
Montgomery, Albany was an innocent dupe of evil forces, understandably in- 
capable, virtuous man that he was, of comprehending the fiendishness of his 
wife and her sister. He was the idealist, the good man, aroused to action too late. 

With this excellent season behind them and with the enthusiasm and the 
cooperative spirit which are generated only in a repertory company, the players 
of the Brattle Theatre are planning unusual productions for the current year. 
At present they contemplate reviving Measure for Measure and King John, two 
plays which should challenge their resources and which should satisfy those of 
us who are anxious to see seldom performed Shakespearean plays. 


Simmons College 
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SHAKESPEARE ANNOUNCES A GHOST 


By T. WALTER HERBERT 


the play is afoot in the Globe or moving in the theatre of one’s mind. 

Bodiless and dead though the spectre must persuasively be, he can em- 
body ideas and vitalize relationships. Better even than verbal metaphor, he 
knows the short-cuts to by-pass the meddling frontal lobes of the philosophic 
mind. He can enable a man to carry on without affectation a spirited conver- 
sation with a bad conscience. Without a syllable of sanctimonius cant he can 
remind a living character of his kinship with the dead and his strict duty to 
repay promptly their courtesy calls. He can phrase a dreadful hypothesis and 
lodge it in a healthy, unsuspicious mind. He can even make visible to men’s 
eyes the necessities and compulsions which are the conditions of man’s ex- 
istence in the universe. 

But the playwright knows the ghost for a dangerous chore-boy, apt to get 
out of hand, like demons and other supernatural visitants. Fearsome though 
his aspect may be, he is capable of provoking loud laughter, as the vice and 
the devil sometimes did in the old plays. Or if he comes on without his visible 
passport as a citizen of another world, he may be mistaken for a human being, 
as Shakespeare deliberately made Banquo appear to Macbeth for a while at 
the banquet. The ghost normally operates at peak efficiency when our hearts 
are jerked into our throats. Consequently, the playwright characteristically 
plans to tamper with our tranquillity at the moment of the ghost’s entrance. 
And part of his problem consists in shifting to the ghost full responsibility for 
our distress. 

The crudest solution is to scare the daylights out of us by shooting off a 
cannon. If we see a strange creature at the same moment we suffer from mild 
shock, we readily associate the shock with him. Thus Robert Greene, who never 
heard of Pavlov’s dog, called for “a great noise” just before the brazen head 
spoke in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. Shakespeare learned the trick early and 
for keeps. In the first part of Henry VI the fiends come with thunder when 
they appear tc La Pucelle; and thunder and lightning herald the approach of 
startling spirits in The Tempest. 

In any but the most unsophisticated plays, ghosts and the like may be 
called upon to provoke responses more complicated than raw fright. They may 
be asked to excite sensations of strangeness and wonder, deepening at times 
into awe and fear but associated rather with terrors of the understanding than 
with causes gross enough to scare birds and fish. Just before introducing 
Mephistophilis to his hero and to his audience, Marlowe put into Dr. Faustus’ 
mouth an extensive conjuration speech in Latin. Of course that impressive 


A GOOD ghost well handled will perform brave dramatic chores, whether 
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language was less strange in the sixteenth century than now. Still, its resonant 
cadences were associated with scenes and ideas of dread and wonder, so that 
by virtue of a multitude of familiar and instantly available memories, folk, 
literary, legal, and ecclesiastical, Marlowe could depend upon Latin to assist 
him in fashioning a theatrical environment into which a spirit might walk, 
confident of recognition if not welcome. Shakespeare learned that good trick 
too. In the second part of Henry VI a spirit comes on the stage only after he 
has been conjured in Latin as well as made to feel at home by thunder and 
lightning. 

When Shakespeare was concerned with raising apparitions to worry 
Richard III (and give comfort to his foes) neither of these devices would serve. 
Conjuring was out of the question, because Richard by no means desired to be 
haunted. Thunder and lightning were likewise inappropriate, because to Rich- 
ard’s enemies, also on stage, the apparitions were to speak not of despair but 
of serenity and victory. So Shakespeare devised a technique which he liked well 
enough to develop and adapt to several occasions in later plays. This technique 
speaks not to the mechanical reflexes which we share with the beasts nor pri- 
marily to the conscious intellect. Presuming upon the contagion which gives 
the theatre its singular persuasive power, Shakespeare set about creating upon 
his stage the characteristic mood of people receptive to supernatural fears. 
When this mood communicates itself to an audience through the dependable 
small miracle of human sympathetic imagination, a ghost will not only be 
recognized for what he is, he will be heard with fear and wonder. 

In Richard Ill the technique of evoking that mood is easy to describe, 
because there Shakespeare explicitly states some things which in later plays he 
communicates by dramatic symbol of a less bald kind. 

In the first place, he calls upon the suggestive power of a cold night, such 
as makes the last of October the proper climate for ghosts. 

In the second place, he deliberately and sharply slows the dramatic pace. 
He contrives repeated allusions to sleep; he causes Richard to call for a bowl 
of wine; he presently eliminates all motion from the scene; and although the 
King’s foes are visible to the audience, they are out of Richard's ken, so that 
he is left free from any stimulation arising from the proximity of other dynamic 
persons. What Richard intends to do is nothing more strenuous than using ink 
and paper; what he actually does is fall into dreaming. The cessation of move- 
ment touches the kinesthetic sense in the imagination with an apprehensive 
start of uneasiness, so that the ghosts when they appear seem an answer to ex- 
pectation. It is noteworthy that when Richard awakes, his soliloquy marks a 
quick alteration of pace in the other direction: he speaks with staccato speed. 

In the third place, Shakespeare makes Richard recognize in himself a 
condition remarkable in a man of his turbulent habits. Musing, he says: 

I haue not that alacrity of spirit 
Nor cheere of mind that I was wont to haue.? 


This, as no country-bred boy needs a gothic novelist to testify, is the mood of 


a man fit to see ghosts. But cheerlessness of mind and sluggishness of spirit are 
communicable to persons dramatically sympathetic with the afflicted one. Shake- 


*Text of the 1597 Quarto. 
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speare, that is to say, is here depending upon his audience’s absorption in the 
character of Richard to the end that when our old murdered friends walk we, 
sharing the nightmare, may be stirred with strangeness and wonder and a sense 
of deep foreboding. 

Though Shakespeare’s scheme for introducing alarming ghosts varies in 
details, the pattern observable in Richard III is essentially the same as will re- 
appear: an emphasis on night and cold, a character who suddenly lacks aiacrity 
of spirit and cheer of mind, and an abrupt slowing of pace which will subse- 
quently be reemphasized by contrast with the almost feverishly rapid gait at 
which, after the ghost has delivered his shock, the scene proceeds. This scheme 
is a subtle extension of the ancient dramatic convention of characterizing a 
person before he comes on stage: Shakespeare, who apparently stood on inti- 
mate terms with ghosts and knew their natural propensities, tells us in advance 
about their approach by letting their influence like a blight precede them. There- 
by he conforms to a certain folk belief, which holds that in order to become 
visible and powerful a ghost must take something from the human beings to 
whom he will appear, such as a small quantity of blood which keeps the mortal 
body warm. 

In Romeo and Juliet no ghost is physically visible to the audience, but 
immediately before Juliet swallows her sleeping potion she gets a good look 
at the revengeful shade of Tybalt, and the audience gets a cordial invitation to 
share the young girl’s response to that eerie vision. 

In some respects the preparatory scene simply repeats the devices used in 
Richard III: the departure of all conflicting characters; repeated allusions to 
sleep, this time with ironic overtones; and the phrased self-characterization: 

I haue a faint cold feare thrills through my veines, 

That almost freezes vp the heate of life.? 
But the pattern in this play is developed in some new ways, as witness in Juliet’s 
long soliloquy the instrumentalities employed to slow the pace and reveal the 
poor girl’s tortured heart. Whereas Richard underwent an involuntary relaxa- 
tion of his normally tense spirit, here Shakespeare effects a cessation of motion 
by giving Juliet a set of apparently irreconcilable but powerful urges, like an 
automobile at the same time in low gear and reverse; and this condition the 
speech amply develops through image after image. 

Shakespeare calls into operation still another principle, more subtle than 
imagery but as old in drama as the first time an actor fell on the floor as well 
as said, “I am slain.” Juliet not only proclaims her fear in so many words, she 
betrays in the very manner of her speech the hesitancy, apprehensiveness, and 
irresolution which for a while mark her response to her desperate plight. The 
device Shakespeare uses is simple enough. In a long slow sentence Juliet starts 
off on one grammatical construction, fails to reach a conclusion, starts and fails 
again, and then on a third try does finish out a predicate: 

Or if I liue, is it not very like, 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Togither with the terror of the place, 

As in a Vaulte, an auncient receptacle, 

Where for this many hundred yeares the bones 


*Text of the 1599 Quarto. 
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Of all my buried auncestors are packt, 

Where bloudie Tybalt yet but greene in earth, 

Lies festring in his shroude, where as they say, 

At some houres in the night, spirits resort: 

Alack, alack, is it not like that I 

So early waking, what with loathsome smels, 

And shrikes like mandrakes torne out of the earth, 

That liuing mortalls hearing them run mad: 

O if I walke, shall I not be distraught, 

Inuironed with all these hidious feares, 

And madly play with my forefathers ioynts? 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shrowde, 

And in this rage with some great kinsmans bone, 

As with a club dash out my desprate braines.* 
The very halting imperfection of her syntax is calculated to touch us with the 
contagion of her uneasiness and apprehension, for no matter how little we 
know of formal grammar we may be as disturbed over an unfinished sentence 
as over an unresolved chord in music or a tune that hesitates before it reaches 
its goal. And by the same token such disturbed moments render possible a more 
complete sense of achievement and finality when the music or the sentence does 
come to its end. A swift impact, ominous of mortal finality, was the conclusion 
to which Juliet’s speech and Tybalt’s ghost were designed to deliver power. 

When Shakespeare brings Julius Caesar's ghost to Brutus he recalls the 
similar scene in Richard III. Brutus like Richard orders a bowl of wine, speaks 
much of sleep, and after having laid plans for the morrow’s battle mentions 
the night’s cessation of activity. Like Richard, Brutus is momentarily free of 
the influence of any strong conflicting character, and the forward motion of 
the story quietly stops. 

However, Shakespeare again employs several additional pace-slowers. One 
is pantomime (as well as words) to describe sleep: Lucius nods and dozes, and 
two other men come in merely to sleep in the tent. Another is music: at Brutus’ 
request, Lucius—until the soporific influence overpowers him—plays and sings 
“a sleepy Tune.” Another is an unnamed book. Not that a book necessarily 
produces sleep, but reading suggests physical quietude. 

Brutus’ lost volume is an object which Shakespeare employs both to slow 
the pace and to give dramatic statement to the proposition that Brutus is 
thoroughly fagged out. Brutus does not, like Richard and Juliet, specifically 
complain of low spirits; he need not complain aloud, for Shakespeare has just 
subjected him to the death of his beloved wife and to quarrels with his friends: 
we feel that he is struggling against despair. Shakespeare lets Brutus find the 
lost book in his dressing gown and revealingly apologize to Lucius because he 
has become “much forgetfull.” This same significant forgetfulness, as of a 
mind tired to the point of wool-gathering, receives emphasis just before the 
ghost enters: 


Let me see, let me see; is not the Leaf turn’d downe 
Where I left reading? Heere it is I thinke.* 


The “Let me see, let me see” and the “I thinke,” linguistic tokens that the 


"Ibid. 
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leaden mace of sleep (or the force that dims the candle flame) is exercising its 
influence upon Brutus, afford an uneasy musing calm in vivid contrast with the 
staccato hustle that prevails from the moment the ghost of Caesar enters. 

Three times in the Hamlet of the Second Quarto occurs the now familiar 
pattern: a cold night, a slowed pace, and a heavy, dispirited mind in a living 
character—then a ghost. But Hamlet shows a final refinement in the pattern: 
each time, just before the ghost appears, a waiting man speaks a series of words 
syntactically and logically imperfect. Two of these depart from calm sense so 
violently that they are universally suspected of departing from Shakespeare’s 
intention, and maybe they do. But what if they are, as they stand in the Quarto, 
appropriate to the dramatic requirements of the moment? At any rate let us 
look at them on the hypothesis that they need no emendation. 

The initial suggestion of cold on the platform at Elsinore arises not only 
from plain statements but also from the demeanor of the men there stationed. 
The first thirty lines of the play, for instance, evoke the half-numb sense of 
unreality known to any soldier who has walked post at midnight, when even 
the approach of the rhythmically creaking relief out of the dark dispels little of 
the whispering stillness. 

The guards are depressed in mind and spirit. Francisco sets the tone of the 
scene as well as of the play when he acknowledges that he is “‘sick at heart.” 
Bernardo also makes it clear that he has no relish for being left long alone, and 
Marcellus has significantly fetched the normally imperturbable Horatio to 
share the watch. The words about the “dreaded apparition,” despite Horatio’s 
skepticism, are disturbing enough to give present point to the uneasy atmos- 
phere through which all the platform scenes are to move. All this is preparation. 

But to sharpen the fleeting moment of heart-stopping dread which tenses 
us for the authentic shock of the ghost, Shakespeare depends upon a marked 
change of pace. By virtue of the challenges, responses, recognitions, and move- 
ments of the men, the first scene, for all its cold and dark, starts with a super- 
ficial, nervous speed. Then, as the three men sit down, all motion stops. With 
the deliberateness of a man who plans to fill up a whole midwatch with his 
story, Bernardo speaks. 

Last night of all, 
When yond same starre thats weastward from the pole, 
Had made his course t’illume that part of heauen 
Where now it burnes, Marcellus and my selfe 
The bell then beating one. 

Enter Ghost. 


Mar. Peace,-breake thee of, looke where it comes againe.® 


Bernardo’s rhetorical pace is slow and loaded with suspense partly because of a 
long uncompleted periodic syntactical structure. But its slowness is also in con- 
trast with the preceding bustle. For a double reason, therefore, the sentence pro- 
vokes in the hearer an impatience something like that of a batter when a slow 
ball interrupts a series of fast pitches. This pause is even more like a ritardando 
effect in music or any other change of pace which is to be followed by a resump- 
tion of speed. When one observes the alliteration of Bel] and beating, which 


"Text of the 1604 Quarto. 
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Marcellus picks up in his quick command “Peace, breake thee of,” one is remind- 
ed of Mercutio’s description of Tybalt’s swordsmanship: “He fights as you sing 
pticksong, keeps time, distance & proportion, he rests, his minum rests, one 
two, and the third in your bosome.” The third beat of the alliteration in Mar- 
cellus’ speech not only announces the ghost, it announces a tempo new and 
hurried. 

If Shakespeare depended very heavily upon a calculation of tempo for 
the impact of the ghost’s first entrance, he depended upon the obliteration of 
Horatio’s skepticism, the ruin of his morale, to prepare the audience for the 
ghost’s second entrance. Horatio becomes as profoundly dispirited as Richard, 
Juliet, and Brutus have been. He has been harrowed with fear and wonder; 
he has trembled and looked pale; he has commented that “Tis strange;” he 
fears “‘some strange eruption to our state.” When Bernardo feebly hopes that 
the walking of the ghost may be a good omen, Horatio lugubriously disagrees: 

A moth it is to trouble the mindes eye: 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Ivlius fell 
The graues stood tennatlesse, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeake and gibber in the Roman streets 
As starres with traines of fier, and dewes of blood 
Disasters in the sunne; and the moist starre; 
Vpon whose influence Neptunes Empier stands, 
Was sicke almost to doomesday with eclipse. 
And euen the like precurse of feare euents 
As harbindgers preceading still the fates 
And prologue to the Omen comming on 
Haue heauen and earth together demonstrated 
Vnto our Climatures and countrymen. 

Enter Gkost.® 


Horatio’s comparison of the recent history of Denmark to the horrendous 
events that preceded the death of Julius Caesar is very odd if taken primarily 
as exposition. It is in sharp contrast with the clear expository job he has just 
completed. We have every reason to believe that the walking of the ghost, 
known only to four men and by no means generally to “our Climatures and 
countrymen” is the sole supernatural omen that Hamlet, at least, learns about. 
Nothing in the play hinges on the suggestion that the ghost is but one of a 
number of dreadful “harbindgers preceading still the fates.” On the other 
hand, as a speech to characterize Horatio’s own mood and to prepare the 
audience for the second coming of a fearsome ghost, as itself a “prologue to 
the Omen comming on,” Horatio’s words are thoroughly fitting. They are cal- 
culated to express and evoke those sensations of uneasiness, strangeness, and 
wonder which are the climatures of ghosts. 

As for pace, the brief stage movement precipitated by the first coming of 
the ghost has gradually subsided until the three men sit down again to while 
away a midwatch by discussing the state of the nation. To slow dramatic move- 
ment when it is already at a dead halt might seem impossible. But the powers 
of poetry are considerable. No sooner has he recalled that the sheeted dead 
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squeaked and gibbered on the Roman streets than Horatio, as if the ghost has 
just blown cold breath down his neck, grows incoherent; and the poetic pace . 
slows like a shot bird. Then though he returns to something like clear syntax, 
he makes the sort of sense and suggests the speech rhythms that belong to a 
man whose attention has wandered from the subject of his discourse. The 
whole speech not only informs us of Horatio’s pessimistic estimate of the situ- 
ation but disturbs us, by its very lagging, chaos-threatened form, with a skin- 
prickling sub-rational apprehension that something is amiss. As soon as the 
ghost comes, the language is again rapid, the meaning clear, the syntax simple. 

In the early moments of the scene in which Hamlet himself first sees his 
father’s ghost, cannon go off and trumpets blare. I do not believe Shakespeare 
was reaching back to the trick of ten years earlier, to make his ghost fearsome 
by blasting the eardrums of his audience: the persons on the stage are not 
frightened, and too much time intervenes before the ghost comes on. The idi- 
otic noisy reveling and the shrewdly biting cold are, rather, means of rein- 
voking the atmosphere of unwholesome, haunted night and of Hamlet’s dis- 
content, both of which have been established in previous separate scenes. 

In this scene Shakespeare depends solely upon one further speech to slow 
the pace and convey to the audience the sense of growing apprehension that 
finally overmasters Hamlet’s moralizing train of thought just before the ghost 
appears. It is a remarkable speech. After a sour comment on the king’s drink- 
ing customs, and a clear, cogent complaint that the kingdom’s reputation 
suffer’s thereby, Hamlet proceeds: 


So oft it chaunces in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them 
As in their birth wherein they are not guilty, 
(Since nature cannot choose his origin) 

By their ore-grow’th of some compiextion 

Oft breaking downe the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit, that too much ore-leauens 
The forme of plausiue manners, that these men 
Carrying I say the stamp of one defect 

Being Natures liuery, or Fortunes starre, 

His vertues els be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may vndergoe, 

Shall in the general] censure take corruption 
From that particular fault: the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 

To his owne scandle. 


Enter Ghost." 


The first of these main clauses starts out like the wisdom of an active mind, 
but presently wallows along in a series of involved, discursive parentheses and 
modifiers, making the speaker sound as wool-gathering, as hesitant, as intro- 
spective, and as indecisive as some critics have found the whole personality 
of Hamlet. However that may be, it is in two respects like the corresponding 
speech of Horatio; it is significant of a troubled mind and it is dramatically 
slow. In Horatio’s speech we can almost point to the phrase where his alert- 
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ness is suddenly chilled. In Hamlet’s we cannot be so precise. He labors, as it 
were, against the diversion of his attention and brings his predicate to a suc- 
cessful grammatical conclusion, somewhat more successful than Juliet’s and 
much more so than Horatio’s under similar circumstances. But when Hamlet 
starts out on his summarizing metaphor he does less well. His final words sug- 
gest a mind clinging to a point it had intended to make, but no longer able to 
shrug off the numbing power of that whose approach it dreads. Once the 
ghost has shown himself, Hamlet’s language resumes pellucid clarity, the de- 
jection of his spirit disappears, the pace of the scene speeds up, and only 
cheerlessness of mind remains out of the pattern. 

I believe this is the last time Shakespeare introduces a ghost by means of 
the same threefold pattern, though for various purposes he elsewhere employs 
elements of the scheme, either separately or together. A notable instance occurs 
in Henry V. The king on the eve of the battle of Agincourt finds himself in a 
situation somewhat like that of Richard before Bosworth Field and that of 
Brutus before Philippi. It is night, he is alone, all about him people are asleep, 
the action of the play has paused. No ghost haunts him, but as he contemplates 
the “idol Ceremony” and “great greatness” he experiences a relaxation of his 
spirit’s wonted alacrity. The lyrical sentence beginning “I am a King that find 
thee” is rhetorically slow partly because of its great length; but its hypnotic 
beauty is marked by a syntactical lapse quite appropriate to the dreamy mood 
of the long moment. 

All the syntactical aberrations we have now observed I have proposed to 
regard as dramatic rather than bibliographical phenomena, belonging to the 
numerous group of devices with which Shakespeare depicts and evokes a 
condition in which the critical faculties are selectively numbed. They belong 
with the devices we have examined. They belong also with the “solemn and 
strange music” wherewith “strange shapes” are introduced in The Tempest 
and with the “good dulness” that assails Miranda just before Ariel appears for 
the first time; they belong with the inattentiveness of Macbeth to his duties 
as a host at the banquet where dead Banquo is to have a chair; and they belong 
with the cold bonds and remorseful fettered conscience of Posthumus, to whom 
the apparitions of his parents and brothers come and speak. If these syntacti- 
cal lapses are indeed authentic dramatic phenomena, they join all the multi- 
form devices which convey dramatically what was declaimed by Richard and 
by Juliet: cheerlessness of mind, dulness of spirit, chill of heart. If they con- 
stitute a dramatic device worthy of a good dramatist, they ought to insinuate 
into the hearer, without awkwardness, a sense of uneasy apprehension, of 
cheerlessness, lethargy, and chill. For under the influence of such persuasions 
daylight skepticism in an audience may be willingly suspended for the moment, 
and a ghost when he comes in sight may indeed make our scalps tingle and 
make us ready to hear of things in heaven and earth undreamed of in our 
philosophy. 
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SHYLOCK, JACOB, AND GOD'S JUDGMENT 
By NoRMAN NATHAN 


MONG the many criticisms leveled against the Merchant of Venice, 
two have not been adequately refuted. How could Shylock have ex- 
pected the wealthy Antonio to default, and how could Shylock so 

quickly have been willing to convert to Christianity when the trial went against 
him? These two problems have an intimate connection. As will be shown, it is 
the money lender’s self-assurance which, when thwarted, largely accounts for 
his sudden collapse of faith and consequent readiness to accept what has here- 
tofore been to him a hated religion. 

Although Shylock originally professes that the pound of flesh security 
is “in a merrie sport,” it is obvious that he is not one to be either merry or 
sporting. That Shylock is not telling the truth is evidenced by what Jessica 
later says at Belmont, 


When I was with him, I have heard him sweare 
To Tuball and to Chus, his Countri-men, 

That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh, 
Then twenty times the value of the summe 
That he did owe him .. . . (III, ii, 301-5) 


Shylock himself says, “. . . I will have the heart of him if he forfeit, for 
were he out of Venice, I can make what merchandize I will.” (III,i,119-21) 
In view of this admission and that of Jessica’s, it is curious to find anyone 
maintaining that Shylock’s intentions were not murderous until the conspira- 
cy of the Venetians took his daughter away from him.* 

There is, nevertheless, a seeming difficulty with the usual interpretation 
that Shylock lent Antonio the money with the intention of killing him when 
the forfeiture fell due. How could Shylock know or have even a reasonable 
assurance that the money would not be repaid in time? Antonio, who pre- 
sumably was better aware of his own affairs than was Shylock, had no fear of 
defaulting. Bassanio too had no doubt about repayment, though he was sus- 
picious of “faire terms, and a villaines minde.” But Bassanio need not have 
worried about the villaines minde. The only thing that Shylock does to hinder 
Antonio’s meeting the bond is to eat perhaps a few ducats’ worth of food at 
Bassanio’s house! 

Was Shylock gambling on a long chance? Not only is such conduct un- 


* W. A. Neilson and C. J. Hill, Complete Plays of William Shakespeare, (1942), p. 116. 


H. H. Furness, Shakespeare Variorum: The Merchant of Venice, (1888), p. 50, note to 1. 149 
(quoting M. Jastrow). 
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like him, there is evidence to show that he fully expected that the pound of 
flesh would be his. 

At least four metaphors in the Merchant indicate that Shylock figuratively 
regarded Antonio’s flesh as his food. Shortly after he sees Antonio he says, 
“I will feede fat the ancient grudge I beare him.” (I,iii,47) A few lines 
further he reaffirms this image for the audience while speaking to the mer- 
chant, “Your worship was the last man in our mouthes.” (I,iii,61) Later, 
when he tells Jessica, 


But yet Ile goe in hate, to feede upon 
The prodigall Christian. (II, v, 17-18) 


he is surely using feede in a sense different from that of eating a meal.’ The 
fourth metaphor is even more definite, 


Sal. Why I am sure if he forfaite, thou wilt not 

take his flesh, what’s that good for? 

Shy. To baite fish withall, if it will feede 

nothing else, it will feede my revenge . . . (III, i, 46-9) 


This feeding on Antonio is something more than merely hoped for. An 
examination of the ultimate source (Genesis) of much of Act 1, scene 3, shows 
just how Shylock got the idea for the forfeit and why he expected Antonio 
to default. Early in this scene Shylock says about Antonio that he would like 
to “catch him once upon the hip,” a phrase suggestive of Jacob’s being made 
powerless when touched on the ‘‘hollow of his thigh” (King James Version) 
by the angel. (Gen.: 32) Not forty lines later he recapitulates the story of 
Jacob and Laban (Gen.: 30) in an effort to justify his lending money at inter- 
est. Antonio replies, 


This was a venture sir that Jacob serv’d for, 
A thing not in his power to bring to passe, 
But sway’d and fashion’d by the hand of heaven. (I, iii, 94-6) 


Leah Woods Wilkins misses Shakespeare’s point when she writes about 
Shylock, “Evilly he decides to practice trickery with human flesh as his ancestor 
did with animal flesh.”* The main point of Antonio’s remark is that Jacob did 
not practice trickery, but that his success was God’s doing. Miss Wilkins is on 
firm ground in saying that the Jacob-Laban “story inspired Shylock with the 
idea of asking for Antonio’s flesh as bond . . . ,” but she fails to realize the full 
significance of the story to the Merchant. 

Shylock, as has been pointed out many times, is literal minded. Villain 
though he is, he believes that Antonio is in the wrong and that he is in the 
right. Even in his asides Shylock cannot fully distinguish between Antonio’s 
hatred of usury and an unwarranted assumption that the merchant is anti- 
Semitic. Add to this that, when Shylock mentions the Jacob-Laban story to 
justify his taking of usury, he is told by his adversary that the only worthwhile 

*Since he is going to eat at Bassanio’s house, it is possible that prodigal] does not refer to Antonio, 
though he elsewhere calls Antonio a prodigall. (III, i, 41) And it is Antonio who is really paying for 


the food. Nevertheless, even if Shylock is referring to Bassanio, the significance of the image remains 
approximately the same. 


*“Shylock’s Pound of Flesh and Laban’s Sheep,” MLN, LXII (1947), p. 29. 
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gain is that which God has made to prosper. Antonio is here suggesting to Shy- 
lock the very way to prove who is right. It is not merely that Antonio's flesh 
quic:ly becomes associated in his mind with the flesh of ewes and rams. The 
important thing is that just as God gave the flesh of cattle to Jacob, so will He 
give Antonio’s flesh to Shylock. Shylock has identified himself with Jacob and 
Antonio has become Laban. 

That Shylock bases on God’s help his faith in gaining his pound of flesh is 
also shown in later scenes. He does not want to go to Bassanio’s for supper, 


. . . By Jacobs staffe I sweare, 
I have no minde of feasting forth to night: 
But I will goe .... (II, v, 38-40) 


Presumably Shylock is swearing by the staff with which Jacob passed over the 
Jordan (Gen.: 32, 10) and upon which he leaned when worshipping just be- 
fore his death. (Heb.: 11, 21). Again he is aligning his conduct towards An- 
tonio and Bassanio with that of Jacob for whom God performed miracles. When 
Tubal tells him that Antonio has lost an argosy, Shylock exclaims, “I thanke 
God, I thanke God, is it true, is it true?” (III, i, 97) Note further that Shy- 
lock’s preoccupation appears to be that he should have an officer ready to take 
Antonio into custody once the due date is passed. Are there many villains who 
hope for so much and do so little to procure their ends? 

There is other evidence to show that Shakespeare had Genesis in mind 
when he wrote the Merchant. As has been pointed out by more than one scholar, 
Tubal and Chus are names found in Genesis, and Jessica appears to be from 
Jesca (Gen.: 11, 29), as the name is spelled in some pre-King James editions 
of the English Bible. Perhaps even more significant is that the name of Shy- 
lock’s wife, Leah, is the name of one of Jacob’s wives. (It is probably carrying 
the analogy too far to point out that Leah was the only one of Jacob’s wives 
who bore him a daughter.) At any rate, if Shylock wanted to identify himself 
with Jacob, he found himself in the proper setting. 

So far the audience has largely been left out of consideration. That the 
audience would know the Jacob-Laban story need not be questioned. And an 
age versed in the Bible would surely recognize other similarities between the 
Merchant and Genesis. In the courtroom scene Shakespeare has Gratiano speak 
a line that is inappropriate unless it is intended to produce an effect upon the 
audience. When Shylock first appeared he had said, “If i can catch him once 
upon the hip... .” (I, iii, 46) This is in an aside and presumably no Venetian 
heard him. Yet, after Shylock learns that he is not to succeed in his plans, 
Gratiano says, “Now infidell I have thee on the hip.” (IV, i, 350) Surely this 
line, with the accent on thee, would bring back to the audience Shylock’s earlier 
use of a similar expression. And what effect would this recalling have upon 
Shylock and the audience? Shylock is an infidel. God, he had thought, would 
show Antonio just as He had shown Laban who was in His favor. Shylock finds, 
instead, that God has not merely failed to give him Antonio’s flesh, but has 
made his cattle, his property, the property of Antonio, Lorenzo, and the Chris- 
tian state of Venice. By his own test Shylock discovers that he is an infidel. It 
is no wonder that he crumples so completely. Never in the play does he prove 
either by good deeds, charity, mercy, or penitence that he is truly religious. He 
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is religious only in the sense that he is superstitious. His God, what god? has 
failed him. Does it matter to him to desert his religion? 

Shakespeare's intent might be even more apparent to an age accustomed 
to consider the literal meanings of names in a play. When Portia temporarily 
grants Shylock his pound of flesh, he replies, “A Daniel come to judgement, 
yea a Daniel.” (IV, i, 233) Biblical Daniels have engaged in wise judgments, 
but Daniel happens to mean God is my judge. May not Shylock mean, “A ‘God 
is my judge’ come to judgement, yea a ‘God is my judge’”’? Grant that it may 
be coincidental that the literal meaning of Daniel happens to make sense in 
the passage. Yet it cannot be denied that such a coincidence would be superb 
luck in view of Shylock’s having earlier indicated that God would judge the 
righteousness of his case against Antonio just as God had judged Jacob over 
Laban. 

But the possibility of coincidence is lessened when Gratiano takes up the 
phrase. After Portia states the full import of her judgment, Gratiano mocks, 
“A second Daniel, a Daniel Jew... .” (IV, i, 349) A second God (perhaps 
Jesus?) is my judge, a God is my judge Jew. And some lines later, 


A Daniel still say I, a second Daniel, 
I thanke thee Jew for teaching me that word. (IV, i, 356-7) 


The word clearly is Daniel. Note, Gratiano thanks Shylock for teaching him 
that word, not name. Is this not added proof to Shylock that God has sided 
with Antonio? 

Less probable, but not to be lightly ignored, is an additional meaning to 
a second Daniel. Jacob’s wife Bilhah had a son named Dan (judging). Later 
Leah bore Dinah (judgment). Shakespeare revels in puns. Gratiano and the 
audience know that the wise young judge is really a woman. Is she not a second 
Daniel, a Dinah rather than a Dan? On a multitude of occasions Shakespeare 
put double and triple meanings into a line. May he not have done so here ?* 

Shakespeare appears to be original in bringing Genesis into the pound of 
flesh story. Whatever verbal linkage exists between the Merchant and its ana- 
logues does not seem to extend (with one exception) to that part of the 
Merchant which is ultimately Biblical. The exception and real similarity, and 
this a slight one, occurs in Der Jud von Venedig, which probably postdates the 
Merchant. The Jew and Pickleherring in the trial scene play on the name 
Daniel, but the keenness of Shakespeare’s dialogue is lost since the Jew says, 
“Sacra Justia, Sancta Justitia! a second Daniel, a second Daniel!’’® All Pickle- 
herring does is to repeat the phrasing and, unlike Gratiano, show the most 
obvious kind of mockery rather than the subtle shading between a Daniel and 
a second Daniel. If the writer of Der Jud borrowed from Shakespeare, he evi- 
dently failed to realize the full possibilities of the name. If Der Jud predates 
the Merchant or comes from a source common to both plays, there is still no 
evidence to deny the originality of the precise phrasing in the Merchant. 


“It is amusing to note that Hunter, as quoted in the Merchant of Venice Variorum (p. 215), wrote, 
“One would rather have expecied to have found Solomon in this place,” that is, a Solomon come to 
judgment. Furness points out that the Lansdowne Version utilizes “Solomon” rather than “Daniel.” 
Many have remarked that it is risky to improve Shakespeare. 


*Variorum, pp. 329-30. 
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The Jacob-Laban story appears to have come directly from Genesis, unless 
one were to maintain that the miracle plays themselves suggested the theme as 
suitable for stage presentation. At any rate, the combination with the pound 
of flesh story is Shakespeare’s as is the use of Genesis to bring out the symbolic 
relationship between Shylock and Antonio.° 

Thus it appears that numerous passages, names, and events in Genesis are 
woven into the play and that it is Shylock’s identification of himself with Jacob 
which gives him the cunning desire to enter into the merrie sport. Shylock ex- 
pected to get his pound of flesh through God’s intervention. Ultimately it is 
Antonio whom God favors, and the sign that Shylock sought for comes to him 
in a message hostile to his original convictions. He is content to become a 
Christian. The Merchant of Venice, a romantic comedy as far as the overall 
effect is concerned, emerges, therefore, as something less than a tragedy even 
on Shylock’s level. He becomes a grossly mistaken man partly brought to a 
realization of his errors. 


Utica College of Syracuse University 


*More parallels to the Jacob-Laban story could be pointed out. When Jessica departs with Lorenzo 


to marry him and become a Christian, she takes with her money and jewels belonging to her father. 
When Rachel departs with her husband Jacob, she takes her father’s idols with her (an act indicating 
disbelief in her father’s religion). Shylock pretends friendship and a jest about the bond, but later 
he insists upon the letter of the law. Laban promises Rachel to Jacob, but substitutes Leah under the 
technicality that it is the law that the older should be married before the younger. Thus, all through 
the play Shylock is Laban, his own views notwithstanding. These parallels, obviously, have not the 
significance of those given above. But they are worth a footnote. Note, too, that the Antonio-Shylock 
story, like that of Jacob and Laban, is connected with a love theme. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S DOG-AND-SUGAR IMAGERY 
AND THE FRIENDSHIP TRADITION 


By JAMES L. JACKSON 


SERIES of ideas on dogs, flattery, and sugar was called by the late Pro- 
fessor Caroline Spurgeon the “clearest and most striking example” of 
Shakespeare’s tendency to repeat groups of images.’ She believed that 
flatterers and false friends roused Shakespeare's “deepest indignation,”* though 
that was also the conventional attitude, and that frequently when a suggestion 
of them occurs we “find a rather curious set of images . . . a dog or spaniel, 
fawning or licking; candy, sugar or sweets, thawing or melting.’”* 
Miss Spurgeon noted a complete set of these images in Julius Caesar; the 
basic idea is flattery, and Caesar warns 


Be not fond 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools, I mean, sweet words, 
Low-crooked court’sies and base spaniel-fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is banished: 
If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of the way.‘ 


In all, Miss Spurgeon listed seven passages using this group of images,* in 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet, 1 Henry IV, Antony and Cleopatra, and Timon; and 
her suggested explanation for this “repeated sequence” was Shakespeare’s sup- 
posed dislike of the messy Elizabethan habit of feeding sweetmeats to spaniels 
and other dogs at table. 

But the fawning of spaniels is a commonplace of Elizabethan literature, 
and while one must agree that Miss Spurgeon’s series of images is frequently 
recognizable in the plays, it is more likely to be a grouping of commonplaces 
on flattery than a reflection of Shakespeare’s own experience. The image of the 
fawning spaniel is an obvious commonplace of Elizabethan proverbial matter 
and occurs in some other Shakespearean passages not mentioned by Miss 
Spurgeon: 


*Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare's Imagery (New York, 1935), p. 194. 

*Ibid., p. 195. 

"Ibid. 

‘Ibid., p. 196; italics Miss Spurgeon’s. 

"Julius Caesar, Ill, i, 39-46; V, i, 34-44; Hamlet, Ill, ii, 64-67; First Part of Henry the Fourth, 
7: . 251-252; Antony and Cleopatra, IV, xii, 20-23; Timon of Athens, Ill, iv, 50-52; IV, iii, 250- 
276. 
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I am your spaniel: and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you. 
(A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Il, i, 203-204) 
Yet, spaniel-like, the more she spurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her still. 
(Two Gentlemen of Verona, IV, ii, 14-15) 
To me you cannot reach you play the spaniel 
And think with wagging of your tongue to win me. 
(Henry VIII, V, iii, 126-127) 
These passages reflect the common proverbial phrase “to fawn like a spaniel,’ 
and the first two are based on the proverb “the more the spaniel is beaten the 
fonder he is.” It seems likely, then, that spaniel-fawning was only a conven- 
tional element in Shakespeare's plays. 

A connection exists between the fawning of dogs in general and human 
truckling because fawn* refers both to animal supplications and to human flat- 
tery. But a second good reason to connect dogs and flatterers probably existed 
in Renaissance English minds because of the two meanings of the common 
Latin verb adulatio. For adulatio has almost exactly the same two meanings 
as fawn; Cooper's Thesaurus (1565) defines it as “properly the fawning of a 
dogge: flatterie.””® 

Amicitia and adulatio, true and false friendship, are the two poles of the 
Renaissance friendship tradition, and they recur constantly in the grammar 
school books of Renaissance England, such as Erasmus’ Copia, Palingenius’ 
Zodiacus Vitae, and Cicero’s De Amicitia.*° There seems to be no doubt that 
Shakespeare was exposed to grammar school education,"* so that the frequent 
connection of dogs with flatterers in his plays may well be merely his use of an 
obvious part of friendship materials, the double meaning of adulatio. 

We have now examined the connection of flatterers with dogs and of dogs 
and spaniels with fawning, and found both to be quite commonplace. We now 
need to look at the connection of dogs with sweets and “thawing or melting.” 
Here I must point out that Miss Spurgeon was probably in error in assuming 
that such expressions as “the candied tongue” in Hamlet’* refer to the tongue 
of a dog which has been eating candy; actually the sweets in her passage refer 
to the sweet speech which a flatterer traditionally proffers. Thus in the passage 
from Julius Caesar quoted above, Caesar wants to be offered no “sweet words”; 
and in other passages, Hotspur speaks of “what a candy deal of courtesy / This 
fawning greyhound then did proffer me!’** and Antony complains that the 


*Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs (1949), p. 195. 
"M. P. Tilley, Elizabethan Proverb Lore (New York, 1926), no. 578. 


®N.E.D. 

°Cf. also Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (Lipsiae, 1900) and Harper's Latin Dictionary for the same 
meanings. “Adulor . . . denoted orig. the wagging of the tail and the fawning of brutés . . . , [then,]} 
to cling to one fawningly, to fawn as a dog . . .” (Harper's). 


**An obvious punning use of the two meanings of adulatio occurs in the traditional nickname for 
Aristippus: regius canis, the king’s dog. The name refers to his turning from philosopher to king's 
adulator and is found in the play Damon and Pithias and in such grammar school texts as Erasmus’ 
Apophthegmata and the Elucidarius Poeticus. 

"T. W. Baldwin, William Shakespeare's Small Latine and Lesse Greeke (Urbana, 1944). 

“Hamlet, Ill, ii, 65. 

“The First Part of Henry the Fourth, I, iii, 251-252. 
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hearts that followed him “. . . do discandy, melt their sweets / On blossoming 
Caesar.”** In these passages quoted by Miss Spurgeon, Shakespeare is probably 
referring only to the sugared speech conventionally offered by fawning flatter- 
ers. Similarly, in The Gallery of Georgeous Inventions we ate warned to 


Try ere thou trust, vnto a fawning freend, 
Give no regard, vnto his sugered wordes. . . .1° 


and again 


Ah fie of fawning friends... 
Would God I had not knowne, their sweet and sugered speach. . . .1° 


George Whetstone refers to ‘‘a flatterer’s tongue with sugared words,”** and 
Spenser to “‘sugred words and gentle blandishments.”** The best known ad- 
jectival use of sugar is Francis Meres’ reference to Shakespeare's “sugared Son- 
nets.”?° Other ordinary sweet substances such as honey were also traditionally 
linked with flattery. as when “D.S.” warns in The Paradise of Dainty Devices 
that “false freendes . . . carries honnie in their mouthes, and venime in their 
mindes.”*° The description of flattering speech as sugared or otherwise sweet- 
ened was very common in English poetry and drama of the last third of the 
sixteenth century and is the simple and obvious explanation for the sweet speech 
of the fawners in Shakespeare’s imagery. This commonplace idea also accounts 
for the ‘‘melting” which Miss Spurgeon noticed; Shakespeare’s statement that 
flatterers would “‘discandy” to Caesar or lick with “candied tongue” probably 
refers only to this conventional idea of flatterers offering sugared speech and 
not to the dripping of dogs eating candies. 

This article has touched on some banal Renaissance commonplaces to 
show their probable relation to the group of images which the late Professor 
Spurgeon found several times in Shakespeare’s plays. Her sequence is com- 
posed of dogs or spaniels fawning and licking, and candy or sugar thawing or 
melting, these images being found in the plays in connection with flatterers or 
false friends. A close look at the series of images shows that they probably do 
occur together but only as a part of Shakespeare’s use of the friendship tradi- 
tion so widespread in Renaissance literature. False, flattering friendship was 
the conventional antithesis of true friendship,” and both adulatio and amicitia 
had a set of conventional images. And so the mention in the plays of fawning 
spaniels would have brought two proverbial expressions on spaniels to the 
minds of Shakespeare’s hearers, and the connection of dogs with fawning 
would have seemed inevitable in view of the double meanings of fawn and 
adulatio. “Licking” is a logical, concrete extension of “fawning,” and the 


“Antony and Cleopatra, IV, xii, 22-23. 

*H. E. Rollins, ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), p. 100. 

“Ibid., p. 86. 

"In “Description of coseners,” 1.3, quoted in Hebel and Hudson, Poetry of the English Renais- 
sance (New York, 1945), p. 100. 

“The Faerie Queene, Ill, vi, 25, 4. 

See discussion in Variorum Sonnets, ed. H. E. Rollins, II, 53-54. 

*H. E. Rollins, ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), p. 28. The line is proverbial; see Oxford Diction- 
ary of Proverbs, p. 301. 


"Cf. L. J. Mills’s study of the friendship tradition, One Soul in Bodies Twain (Bloomington, In- 


diana, 1937). 
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sweets and candy Miss Spurgeon found are most apt to be Shakespeare's use 
of the conventionally sugared, glozing speech of flatterers. I think we must con- 
clude that Shakespeare’s dog-fawning-sugar imagery is actually made up of 
proverbial phrases and friendship materials. Shakespeare’s hearers would have 
been more apt to recognize the group of images as a skillful use of well-known 
information than as a reflection of the playwright’s own experience. 


University of Arkansas 
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PUSHKIN’S PARODY ON THE RAPE OF LUCRECE 
By GEORGE GIBIAN 


HE influence of Shakespeare upon the work of Pushkin has generally been 

recognized, the historical plays particularly having left their deep mark 

on Boris Godunov (1825) and through Boris Godunov on later Russian 
drama.’ Shakespeare’s example of objectivity and realism helped free Pushkin 
from remnants of Byron’s influence. In fact, one main period of Pushkin’s work 
has been called the “Shakespearean period.” 

In addition to this general influence, however, there is one minor example, 
the too little known piece, Count Nulin, which is a delightful, if not serious, 
parody on The Rape of Lucrece. It is of interest both on its own merits and 
because it is one of the few comments on Shakespeare’s non-dramatic works 
by a major Continental figure.’ 

The occasion of writing Count Nulin atose when the poet was spending 
some time in the country towards the end of 1825. 


Reading Lucrece, a rather weak poem of Shakespeare’s, I thought— 
what if it had occurred to Lucrece to slap Tarquin? Perhaps this would 
have cooled his enterprise, he would have had to leave with shame? Lucrece 
would not have stabbed herself to death, Publicola [Pushkin’s error for 
Collatinus} would not have gone mad, he would not have chased out the 
kings, and the world and world history would not have been the same.* 


Pushkin rapidly gave shape to his idea. He put the theme of Shakespeare's 
poem into a Russian setting and worked out the theory of the effect of a slap. 
In doing so, he also produced a masterpiece of realistic, satirical comment on 
Russian society of his day. 

Lucrece is replaced by Natalya Pavlovna, a Russian country lady brought 
up in the latest manner at a finishing school which ingrained in her a strong 
love for sentimental novels like The Loves of Eliza and Arman and an equally 
strong dislike for the supervision of the many household tasks. Her husband 
is away from home, not on military duty like Collatinus, but for purposes 
more reminiscent of Venus and Adonis than of The Rape of Lucrece; Pushkin 
depicts him leaving to go hunting, amidst sounding hunting-horns and dogs 


*The general question of Pushkin’s relation to Shakespeare has been treated in M. M. Pokrovskij, 
“Shekspirizm Pushkina,” Pushkin’s Works, Brokgaus ed., (1907), IV, 1-20; C. H. Herford, A Rus- 
sian Shakespearean (Oxford, 1925), and Ernest Simmons, “La littérature anglaise et Poushkine,” 
Revue de littérature comparée, Jan.-March, 1937. 

*On the general dearth of Continental criticism of, and interest in, Shakespeare’s non-dramatic 
works during this period, see the New Variorum Shakespeare, The Poems, ed. H. E. Rollins (Phila- 
delphia, 1938), p. 468. 

*°N. V. Bogoslovskij, ed. Pushkin o literature (Moscow, 1934), p. 309. 
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straining at the leash. Natalya Pavlovna feels discontented after his departure, 
but her boredom does not last long. A young dandy, Count Nulin (whose name 
is derived from nul, zero, to give a hint of his spiritual level), complete with 
a French servant, fragments of French sentences, and talk of city ways, dressed 
in elegant clothes in the latest fashion, is passing by. When his carriage turns 
over and has to be repaired, Natalya welcomes the opportunity. to play hostess 
to such a rare and refined guest. 

Natalya and Nulin spend a long time in conversing about D’Arlincourt 
and Lamartine, criticising Russia, and yearning after Paris; their discussion is 
Pushkin’s expanded interpretation of the lines 


For after supper, long he questioned 
With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night. 


Nulin is greatly encouraged because Natalya presses his hand when finally 
taking leave to retire, just as Tarquin believed that Lucrece “took me kindly by 
the hand,” and remembered how 


... her hand in my hand being locked, 
Forc’d it to tremble with her loyal fear. 


Parasha, a realistically drawn talkative chambermaid with some of the features 
of Juliet’s nurse, keeps Natalya awake in her bedchamber with lengthy gossip 
about the count. 

The count, meanwhile, lies in bed, reads Walter Scott, and wonders wheth- 
er he is in love with Natalya. After deliberating on his feelings and on what 
he should do, he rises, puts on his elegant clothes again, walks to Natalya’s 
bedchamber as stealthily as Shakespeare’s Tarquin, and on carefully opening 
the door looks in to find that “the lady sleeps peacefully, or pretends that she 
is sleeping.’” He begins to “pour out to her’’ his sentiments and reaches after 
her cover. Natalya awakens by degrees. When she becomes fully aware of what 
is happening, she regains some of the characteristics of Tatyana of Pushkin’s 
Eugene Onegin, and ‘‘full of honorable pride, but also, perhaps, of fear,” she 
slaps Nulin. The count is flabbergasted by this un-Lucrecian behavior. To add 
to his misfortunes, Natalya’s shaggy Pomeranian begins to bark, and Parasha 
wakes up. When he hears her footsteps, the count turns and runs away. 

Next morning his embarrassment at having to face the unraped Lucrece 
is very great, but it increases yet further when her husband returns from the 
hunt, ignorant of what had and had not happened, and asks Nulin very cordial- 
ly and insistently not to leave so soon, but to stay at least for dinner. Nulin 
departs nevertheless, and then Natalya tells her husband of Nulin’s “exploit.” 
Someone, Pushkin says in the conclusion, laughed at the story very heartily; no, 
not the husband, who is very angry and promises to have the count chased down 
by his dogs, but the neighboring landlord, 23 years old, who laughed when he 
heard the story. 

The public did not receive the poem with favor because its sharp criticism 
of contemporary society, its allegedly immoral subject, and its light, satirical 
tone grated on the ears of those who believed only elevated and earnest subjects 
proper for poetry. To other readers, however, Count Nulin is a masterpiece of 
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parody, full of Flemish-style realistic details and miniature portraits.* It sur- 
passes by far seventeenth-century English continuations and variations of The 
Rape of Lucrece, such as Thomas Middleton’s Ghost of Lucrece, J. Quarles’ 
Tarquin Banished, and Philander’s The History of Tarquin and Lucretia. As a 
witty, slight, and light parody of the story of Lucrece, it well deserves the in- 
terest of lovers of Shakespeare. 


Harvard University 


*V. G. Belinskij, Works (Moscow, 1948), III, 491. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


By JOHN EGGER BARNETT 


O THE casual theater-goer a new production of a Shakespearean play 

usually achieves its interest through whatever originality of approach its 

producer may have acquired. For one thing, in the United States it is gen- 
erally the most familiar of the titles from which current offerings are drawn; 
although in England and on the Continent Coriolanus, Measure for Measure, 
Troilus and Cressida, and some of the other lesser known works make their 
appearance occasionally, such wandering from the well-trodden paths has been 
less customary here. For this reason, the play-goer often finds himself confront- 
ed with a play with which he has been thoroughly conversant since school days 
and of which he may well have already seen two or three different interpreta- 
tions. The new offering must inevitably make its appeal to him by virtue of 
whatever novelty the producer and actors can devise in the development of 
material already committed pretty well to the audience’s collective memozry. It 
is no longer true—if indeed it ever was—that the Shakesperean canon is sacro- 
sanct and untouchable; rather it is today one of the most fertile fields for ex- 
perimentation and innovation in the theater. Its dramatic savor is frequently 
that enjoyed by the music lover who listens to variations upon an ancient and 
well-loved theme. One of the possible variations in such handling of familiar 
material appeared in the Blevins Davis’ production of The Merchant of Venice, 
given at the Playhouse of the University of Kansas City from May 1 through 
May 6, 1950, with Mr. Clarence Derwent in the role of Shylock. 

The version of the play used for the production dealt very freely with the 
text. A liberal cutting reduced the acting time of the play and made it possible 
to compress the action within the time to which most audiences are willing to 
remain in their seats; furthermore, the abbreviation decreased the tempo of the 
play and avoided the danger of the breakneck pace which is so often the con- 
comitant of an uncut version. At the same time, other scenes and episodes 
were transposed. The effect of these transpositions and excisions was to con- 
centrate the attention upon the two main stories, the wooing of Portia and the 
discomfiture of Shylock. Nothing was allowed to interfere with the unfolding 
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of these two interlocked themes. Much of the subsidiary material, including . 
some of the so-called comic relief, accordingly disappeared. 


Interestingly enough, the result of the compression was to achieve a kind 
of variation on poetic drama that is certainly not without sanction, especially 
in the case of the Elizabethans; it made the drama partake in large measure of 
the nature of opera. All too often we overlook the fact that with the Elizabeth- 
ans and the Jacobeans plays in verse frequently came much closer to a type 
that we are accustomed to think of as operatic rather than to the one we con- 
sider as strictly dramatic. This element appeared quite clearly in the Davis 
version. Music set the mood for each of the three acts, but far more important 
was the use of music on stage during the course of the action. The selections 
of course were carefully made from the literature of the late sixteenth century. 
Mrs. David Mackie, a member of the Music Department of the University of 
Kansas City, opened a number of the scenes when she appeared as one of 
Portia’s attendants to play the virginals for the entertainment of the courtly 
gatherings. There were overtones of the opera even in the handling of some of 
the better known lines of the play. Some of the longer speeches verged on 
operatic arias; in the final scene the reunion of the three sets of lovers, marked 
with the series of speeches beginning “On such a night,” had almost the quality 
of an operatic finale. 

This quality in the direction contributed to the dominant mood of the play, 
in itself something of an innovation. The tone throughout was chiefly one of 
fantasy and other-worldliness. The Venice in which Portia and Bassanio and 
Shylock had their being was a never-never world, one that had no existence in 
reality, a kind of luminous dream. There is much to be said for this atmosphere 
in which to set the story itself; it has elements of the marchen and the romance 
and they strike no discordant note when they are presented as part of a land 
of complete unreality. 

Mr. Clarence Derwent’s Shylock was conceived in the grand tradition that 
stems from Sir Henry Irving. Mr. Derwent’s long and varied experience, both 
with the Stratford Theater and the Birmingham Repertory Theater, gave to his 
performance depth and a marvelous eloquence that are all too rarely seen on 
the present-day stage. It is highly debatable whether Shakespeare actually felt 
any sympathy for the Jew of his imagination; it seems most likely, in spite of 
contemporary apologists, that he, like most of the Elizabethans, regarded Shy- 
lock as a totally villainous and despicable character who deserved the punish- 
ment and obloquy he received. If this is true, it means that the actor who at- 
tempts to give a sympathetic reading of the role of Shylock has a difficult prob- 
lem before him. Mr. Derwent’s skill succeeded in large measure in synthesizing 
these two disparate points of view. For the pathos implicit in the interpretation 
he relied upon the underlining of his betrayal by Jessica; in the trial scene, he 
managed to be at once sinister and, finally, pathetic. 


In the supporting cast the work of John Mantley was especially note- 
worthy. A sure sense of the stage, as well as of comic values, informed his 
delineation of Launcelot Gobbo. Elizabethan clowns, to a twentieth century 
audience, can not be very funny; too often the subtlety of the humor relies on 
language which has lost its meaning to the modern ear, and what remains is a 
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kind of antiquated horseplay. Mr. Mantley’s invention managed to overcome 
these problems and to make his moments upon the stage diverting and gen- 
uinely humorous. 

But probably the most fascinating aspect of The Merchant of Venice as 
it appeared at the University Playhouse was the calculated effect of opulence. 
This effect, carefully worked out and emphasized, tended to accent the quality 
of fantasy and unreality already mentioned. The settings by Henry Scott, Chair- 
man of the Art Department at the University, evoked a painter's Venice, cre- 
puscular, picturesque, the world in which the figures of Longhi pursue their 
extraordinary and inexplicable careers. Against this backdrop the personages of 
the fairy tale moved in the sumptuous and elaborate costumes designed by Mrs. 
R. Dinwiddie Groves. An amazingly varied and subtle assortment of velvets, 
brocades, taffetas, damasks, and other rich and rare fabrics recalled at once 
the splendor of the Elizabethan courtiers’ dress and the luxury of the decadent 
Queen of the Adriatic; gold lace, sequins, and rhinestones heightened the dazz- 
ling display. The lavishness and imagination of these habiliments made for a 
succession of remarkably satisfying stage pictures. All these striking visual 
elements combined to translate the story farther and farther into the land of 
pure imagination, into a world unreal and capricious, where the usual motives 
and reasons of human beings had little relevance but where the plot developed 
according to an inner harmony of its own. It is a tone and atmosphere by no 
means inappropriate to The Merchant of Venice; these happy lovers and star- 
crossed villains perhaps exist more easily in such a world than in one closer to 
reality. 

No one would argue that the Davis production of The Merchant of Venice 
represented the only approach to Shakespeare. But it is certainly one of many 
possible ways to look at this particular story. It gave to Kansas City audiences 
a lively and gratifyingly beautiful version of the play. 
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ALL KINDS OF SHAKESPEARES — 
Factual, Fantastical, Fictional 


By ERNEST BRENNECKE 


particularly sadistic mood, asked me to read a dozen or so of the latest 
Shakespeare biographies and to submit a report for the guidance of our 
readers. When I accepted the assignment I expected almost anything, and I have 
not been disappointed. It has been both an exhilarating and a sobering experi- 
ence. Among these books the most meticulous Pinch or Holofernes may find 
scrupulous scholarship; the less exacting Shakespearean may also discover how 
“Kemp clapped Will on the back” and how “Burbage wrinkled his nose.” Be- 
tween these two extremes one may ponder over an astonishing variety of 
“proofs” that the author of Hamlet was a soldier, a sailor, a sex-ridden pornog- 
rapher, an Earl, a murderer. In brief, Shakespeare’s life has been presented 
in every conceivable way: by means of documentary evidence, inference( legiti- 
mate and illegitimate), speculation (restrained and lunatic), fantasy, and sheer 
romancing. The bookstores now offer a complete line of fresh “Shakespeares,” 
each one styled to suit a particular taste. 

Let us begin with the most austere group, the “factual” school. Its high 
priest is Sir Edmund K. Chambers, whose Elizabethan Stage (4 vols., 1923) 
and William Shakespeare (2 vols., 1930), designed not for reading but for 
reference, are still indispensable aids to the serious student. In his latest little 
book, Sources for a Biography of Shakespeare, he provides a compact guide 
for the research worker with a conscience. He requires only five pages in which 
to outline what can be proved about Shakespeare’s personal career. He pro- 
ceeds with a discussion of the “records” and what they mean, classifying them 
as “‘tenurial, ecclesiastical, municipal, occupational, court, national, adminis- 
trative, legal, personal.” Contemporary allusions come next, and here Sir Ed- 
mund advises a bit of caution. Much greater wariness should be exercised, he 
adds, in evaluating the traditions which were noted down after the subject’s 
death. As to the works as autobiography, he flatly refuses to touch the plays, 
but with surprising liberality admits that the poems may reveal some hints of 
value. He ends with practical advice: “Do not be content with the second-hand 
statements of modern writers when you can get at the original sources,” and 
he remarks that investigations in Elizabethan biography demand familiarity 
with contemporary handwriting and a reading knowledge of Latin. The book 
is made up of lectures delivered to candidates for the Oxford B.Litt. Character- 


A SHORT time ago the Editor of our Quarterly, in what must have been a 
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istically, Sir Edmund warned his audience not to take even his own statements 
on faith. Unrelenting vigilance and suspicion are his watchwords, and his book 
is pure and lean (80 pages). He gives us an excellent sermon, a valuable anti- 
dote for the intoxicants offered by the fantasticals. 

There is much more, however, to be included in a documented biography 
than is indicated in Chambers’s ascetic and antiseptic pages. Shakespeare’s en- 
vironment, his theatre and audience, his language, his reading, and above all 
his art, are all legitimate aspects of his “life.” These matters have been admit- 
ably set forth in a new book which Professor Holzknecht of New York Univer- 
sity has modestly called The Backgrounds of Shakespeare’s Plays.’ It is much 
more than that. It is by far the best of all the Shakespeare “handbooks.” Its 
first thirty-two pages contain transcripts of the most useful of Chambers’s 
biographical documents, together with an illuminating narrative; it reproduces 
twenty-two valuable illustrations in the text, and thirty pages of “Shake- 
spearean scenes and characters” at the end; it is well indexed. I would say that 
this book might well serve as a vade mecum for the Shakespearean, both the 
beginner and the veteran. If I were to start my private Shakespeare library 
now, I would, after acquiring the Works, make Holzknecht my second pur- 
chase. ‘‘{nfinite riches in a little room” (less than 500 pages). 

I am not sure that the poet Charles Norman’s So Worthy a Friend® would 
be my next choice. This is fundamentally a straight biography; it is in general 
sound, and there is a minimum of nonsense in it. When Norman lets himself 
go, he can be extremely interesting, but he lacks balance, and when he over- 
writes he becomes dull to the point of exasperation. His book is lumpy and 
spotty. To illustrate the Renaissance relish of bloodshed and torture, he gives 
us detailed descriptions of executions in Saragossa and Paris, but never even a 
passing reference to the horrible fate of Dr. Roderigo Lopez in London. In- 
deed he pays no attention to The Merchant of Venice and its Portia, nor to 
Brutus’s Portia, but when he gives us Shakespeare’s “portrait of the ideal 
wife,” he dwells mainly on Katherina the Shrew. As to “Mr. W. H.,” he 
presents a persuasive case for both Southampton and Pembroke. He insists 
that Shakespeare’s marriage with Ann Hathaway was tragic and unhappy 
from the start. “I think,” he declares, “that John Alderman Shakespeare sat, 
during these negotiations . . . a stunned man . . . The dream of a profes- 
sional future for his son was over . . . He bowed his head.” Shakespeare, he 
is sure, refused to cohabit with Ann after the birth of their twins, and this 
supposition explains Adonis’s rejection of Venus’s advances. Often the poet 
permits a “slick” style to dethrone his talent for simple and honest prose, and 
then we are given such platitudes in journalese as: “There are no movements; 
only artists.” That statement stands by itself as a paragraph, and is followed 
by the brilliant dictum (also a paragraph) that ‘‘An artist is one who creates 
works of art.” We find, further, that “Comedy is the observation and criticism 
of manners.” When Mr. Norman must refer to a certain disaster, he finds it 
necessary to write: “Cloaked in the fog that rose from the Thames, and billow- 
ing like a genie that had risen from the foul gutters and ditches of the city, 

*Karl J. Holzknecht, The Backgrounds of Shakespeare’s Plays (New York: American Book Com- 
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the plague strode silently over London, followed by soft-footed, busy death.” 
He knows his Sandburg, but his book lacks sanity and proportion. 

The fact that Marchette Chute’s biography* has been book-clubbed and 
is reaching many thousands of readers is surely a most encouraging phenom- 
enon, demonstrating not only the promotional efficiency of our book trade, but 
also Shakespeare’s indestructible vitality. For this work runs to almost 400 
pages; its author limits herself to established facts and their most obvious in- 
ferences; she excludes all evidence later than 1635. How does she manage to 
fill her volume, since, according to William Bliss (vide infra) and others, the 
unquestionable “facts” can be set down on a half-sheet of notepaper? She 
does not, like Holzknecht, review the English drama before Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare’s language, sources, reputation, and stage history. She devotes 
most of her pages to detailed accounts of happenings during the playwright’s 
lifetime, descriptions of towns visited by his theatrical company, elaborate dis- 
cussions of all the pertinent legal documents. 

She is an artful dodger. The “lost years” between the baptism of Shake- 
speare’s twins in 1585 and Greene’s attack on the “upstart crow” in 1592 are 
covered by a detailed exposition of the London theatres and the traveling 
companies of the time. She keeps her skirts untouched by speculation as to 
the identity of ““Mr. W. H.” and the “woman colored ill,” and discusses the 
sonnets only in a brief appendix. Her restraint is really astonishing: she tones 
down Manningham’s slightly salacious anecdote of Richard III and William 
the Conqueror, and in describing the burning of the Globe Theatre she omits 
Sir Henry Wotton’s delightful anecdote about the playgoer who quenched 
the fire in his breeches with a handy bottle of ale. 

Her conclusions are sober and sound: she emphasizes the respectability 
and industry of Elizabethan players in general. She has earned our gratitude 
by showing us one of the true but rather neglected Shakespeares, the hard- 
working professional man of the theatre, the business man and craftsman. 
If in doing so she has steeled herself against the temptation to swoon over his 
poetry and to probe the secrets of his subconscious soul, we must admire all 
the more her honesty and courage—for this forthright eschewing of any cheap 
and easy effects often makes her book (for me, at least) somewhat tedious. 
Her only departure from cautious orthodoxy is her conviction that Shake- 
speare and his wife were estranged. But she never presents an inference as a 
fact; she has read a great deal; I have been unable to detect a single mis- 
statement in her book. Her style is unpretentious, straightforward, and on 
occasion graceful. She gives the reader no notes, but an excellent selected 
bibliography and an index. Launched by an ecstatic puff from John Mason 
Brown, her book, we trust, will put many readers on the right track. 

Mr. Pearson’s Life® is the product of a far bolder and keener mind. The 
author knows his subject. He has studied and digested all the documents. In 
his youth, a faulty education bred in him a loathing of Shakespeare, but in his 
maturity he developed bardolatry—a not uncommon career. His book, then, is 
illuminated by enthusiasm and a great deal of good sense, and it is stimulating 


*Marchette Chute, Shakespeare of London (New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1949). 
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to a high degree. Many of his remarks on the events in Shakespeare's life, 
many of his interpretations of the poems and plays, are both sound and pro- 
vocative. But, like many a latecofner to the battleground of Shakespearean 
studies, he presents himself as an undocumented dogmatist. His book contains 
no references, no notes, no bibliography; but it abounds in positive and ques- 
tionable assertions. For the most part he disdains Miss Chute’s qualifying 
expressions such as “One may well imagine that,” “it is fairly certain that,” 
“he must have,” and so on; not he! According to Pearson, Shakespeare ‘‘re- 
shaped and largely rewrote three plays by Marlowe on the Wars of the Roses;” 
Greene’s “envious attack cut Shakespeare to the quick . . . He called on 
Chettle, who accepted an invitation to the theatre to see him act, and even 
solicited his patron, Southampton, to put in a good word for him.” According 
to Pearson, Shakespeare depicted himself in at least three kingly parts, Henry 
VI, Richard II, and Henry IV, “and we need not doubt that he piayed all 
three, Richard II being his favorite.” That Shakespeare was portraying him- 
self as a self-pitying royal poseur is an idea which many of us may seriously 
doubt. As to Henry V, Pearson says flatly that “the author would not have 
allowed anyone else to speak the Chorus.” The “fair vestal throned by the 
west” passage in A Midsummer Night’s Dream reflects Shakespeare’s memories 
of the Kenilworth entertainment, which he witnessed as a boy of eleven. The 
biographer does not seem to have heard of the Elvetham entertainment of 
1591, and when Shakespeare wrote his play, he “we may be sure, played the 
part of Theseus.” Pearson’s book is punctuated by many more such eyebrow- 
raising assertions. 

The “best” biography, based on fact and reasonable inference, and en- 
livened by dramatic vividness, has not yet appeared. I would recommend Miss 
Chute as safe reading for ambitious amateurs, Pearson as vigorous stuff for 
the more experienced Shakespeareans. What we still need is a combination 
of Miss Chute’s prudence and Pearson’s verve. Who will undertake the job? 

On the fringes of the factual school we encounter the “‘little book’”’ that 
Duff Cooper dedicates “to Diana’’*, “written to amuse you, and if it has done 
so it has fulfilled its purpose, my dear.” All of us are pleased to be able to 
share Lady Diana’s amusement. The work is based primarily on one docu- 
ment, a letter from Sir Philip Sidney to an unnamed correspondent, in March, 
1585: “I wrote to you a letter by Will, my Lord of Leicester's jesting player, 
enclosed in a letter to my wife, and I never had answer thereof . . . I since 
find that the knave delivered the letters to my Lady of Leicester . . .” 

English troops were engaged in the Low Countries at this time; a com- 
pany of players had secured the patronage of the Earl of Leicester, who was 
generalissimo in charge of the anti-Catholic forces opposing Spanish adven- 
tures across the channel. His nephew Sir Philip was on the way to his heroic 
death. The “jesting player’’ called Will could have been Will Kemp, or Will 
Shakespeare. Duff Cooper assumes that he was Shakespeare, a soldier in 
Flanders, as well as a popular actor. 

Off we go! Shakespeare had been “in trouble with some of the authori- 
ties.” There had been “a scandal connected with deer-poaching.” Then there 
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was a demand for soldiers to fight in the Netherlands. Of course Shakespeare 
enlisted. Having come to this conclusion, nothing is easier for the biographer 
than to find confirmation in the plays. Many years later, we are puzzled by 
Iago’s jealousy. It is all very simple: Iago was humiliated by his lack of mili- 
tary advancement. In Julius Caesar, the Brutus-Cassius quarrel is a ‘‘typical 
soldiers’ tiff,” and “‘a curious interpolation.” Conclusion: Shakespeare must 
have been a non-commissioned officer in the campaigns of 1585-1588. This 
would rule him out as a lawyer, sailor, or schoolmaster—and there are those 
many references to the military profession in his plays... . 

Those many references! More than 500 of them testify that he was an 
expert musician. He was also a peasant (as witness his clowns), an artisan 
(note Bottom and his company), an aristocrat (how about his knowledge of 
Court life?), a traveler (his intimate knowledge of shipwrecks on the coast 
of Bohemia). One adopts a conclusion; then one goes through the Works. 
One finds, of course, everything that one wants to find. 

Mr. Eric Partridge, for instance, a most industrious lexicographer, has 
made a book out of what he calls Shakespeare’s Bawdy.’ A lady once com- 
plimented Dr. Johnson by observing, “My good Doctor, what I like most about 
your Dictionary is that there are no naughty words in it.” The earlier lexi- 
cographer replied, ‘‘Madam, I trust that you have not been looking for them.” 
Mr. Partridge has looked for them in Shakespeare, with impressive industry, 
and Shakespeare has not let him down. The vocabulary exhibited in the plays 
and poems is so enormous in every department that Partridge finds no difficulty 
in demonstrating that Shakespeare never thought of anything but sex—in spite 
of the obvious fact that he was one of the most fastidious and unpornographic 
of all dramatists, as witness his purification of Plautus in his Errors and of Ser 
Giovanni in his Merchant. Partridge comes up triumphantly with a glossary 
containing such items as “defends one’s belly,” “‘lie on one’s back,” “lie with,” 
“make the beast with two backs,” “marriage rite,” and “thigh, quivering,” 
which he defines as “the thick part of the body, shaking with a tremulous 
motion.” Sophomores who are baffled by such obscure terms may receive ele- 
mentary enlightenment here. Probably because there are not many such readers 
in these post-Kinsey days, this unimportant volume has been issued in a limited 
and expensive edition. It may be doubted whether it is worth the purchase 

rice. 

All the books I have touched on so far are the work of what Ivor Brown*® 
calls ‘the well-intentioned weevils of research.” No documentary analysis 
for him! He goes straight to the Works; for 

If ever a man poured his own heartbreak onto paper, it was William 
Shakespeare. . . . The truth leaps out from every vibrant syllable. . . . My 
purpose, certainly bold and perhaps impossible, is to discover the man 
behind the writings and to extract his motives, passions, frustrations, de- 
spairs, triumphs, and delights from the ravelled sleave of contemporary 
allusions and of such personal portrayal as his legacy of writing and its ver- 
bal imagery contains. . . . I absolutely refuse to believe that he kept himself 
out of his writing, that his Sonnets are a formal exercise, and that his plays 


"Eric Partridge, Shakespeare's Bawdy (New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1948). 
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are examples of abstract and remote dramaturgy, from whose themes and 
persons and language he carefully withdrew all personal feeling and opin- 
ion. Only the dullest of studybound professors could pretend that author- 
ship so vibrant as Shakespeare's is possible on those lines. 


This is admirable candor, and there is some sense and truth in it as well. 
Mr. Brown writes with refreshing enthusiasm, like many another convert to 
Shakespeare-worship. In his youth (like Mr. Pearson) he had been “sickened 
of Shakespeare by education;” at the age of eighteen he was “allergic to 
Shakespeare almost beyond hope of therapy.” His cure was effected by Frank 
Harris's mad but juicy effusion, The Man Shakespeare, to which he had been 
directed by Arnold Bennett. His present book is the best of the “man behind 
the works” school; it has the infectious verve and go that we expect of one who 
is genuinely Shakespeare-struck. Mr. Brown loves the stuff and is ravished by 
the poetry. When he reviews the familiar material he is generally competent as 
well as lively. Technically his volume suffers from overwriting and uneven- 
ness. But these are not its most serious faults. 

One may readily grant Mr. Brown’s contention that Shakespeare made 
use of his own personal experience, as well as his observation and his reading, 
when he composed. But here is the problem: to what extent, and just where, 
did the dramatist write autobiographically? To solve this problem convincing- 
ly requires a nicer discrimination than Mr. Brown exhibits here. Shakespeare's 
early comedies are certainly joyful; his “bitter comedies” are certainly bitter; 
his greatest tragedies are very tragic indeed. A reasonable conclusion to draw 
is that at various times Shakespeare as a dramatic artist happened to be in- 
terested in the treatment of certain subjects and attitudes. But this will not 
do for Mr. Brown, who holds that since the early comedies are joyful, Shake- 
speare was “a happy man” when he wrote them. (His only son Hamnet died 
in1596; he was then writing such plays as the Shrew, the Merchant, and Much 
Ado.) As to the “bitter comedies” and the tragedies, they tell Mr. Brown that 
Shakespeare “passed through a period of devouring pessimism laced with sex- 
obsession.” Such argument would lead one to conclude that Sophocles, Thomas 
Hardy, and the author of The Death of a Salesman were generally feeling 
pretty miserable. 

Mr. Brown goes even further. Boils and plague-sores are mentioned fre- 
quently in Lear, Coriolanus, and Troilus; inference: Shakespeare was plagued 
with boils! Of course we have fun when we come to the woman in Shake- 
speare’s life known as the Dark Lady. Mr. Brown would have it that she not 
only is the evil spirit of the Sonnets, but also the model for Rosaline of both 
Love’s Labour's Lost and Romeo, for Cressida and Queen Gertrude. Shake- 
speare was still obsessed with her when he created Cleopatra, but Cleopatra is 
treated much more gently than are her predecessors. Why? Because, according 
to Mr. Brown, her original had died. I think it was high time. For she had 
already been pretty well characterized by Plutarch, and if she was also the 
real person whom Shakespeare knew and loved, she must have been a rather 
elderly lady. 

The impression that Mr. Brown’s enthusiastic vagaries are both genial and 
venial may be fortified by the embarrassing experience of reading the late 
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Leonard Dobbs’ “‘revelation.’”® Here is “autobiography in the works” in its 
hog-wildest fantastical state. The most interesting portion of the book is Hugh 
Kingsmill’s introductory “memoir” of the author. It is an understatement to 
say that Dobbs was an eccentric. He was unable to read easily until he was 
nearly eight; his career at Cambridge was not exactly distinguished; as a 
schoolmaster he was weak in discipline; he was injured in a “not altogether 
unwelcome motorcycle accident;” he tried sculpture but “lacked the strength 
to work in stone;” Hesketh Pearson met him first when he “had just cracked 
his head open by doing physical jerks in a room, the ceiling of which made it 
unsuitable for high jumping.” But—he became the “finest British ski racer 
of the early 1920’s;” his woolly hat was a godsend to cartoonists; he did 
“charming flower-pictures;” in Majorca he ‘‘made and sold marmalade to the 
shops;” he was interested in Goethe, communism, surrealism, relativity, psy- 
choanalysis, engineering—and (we can’t escape it) Shakespeare. 

He encountered Pearson in a pub, and ‘‘new ideas poured forth from him 
in such abundance that I [Pearson} began to get alarmed.” Pearson and Kings- 
mill encouraged him to write out his new ideas. He began to do so, and would 
have continued to do so indefinitely, had he not died of Bright’s disease in 
1945, at the age of 43. Whether his friends were wise in acceding to his last 
wish that they see his book through the press is not certain. They do not agree 
with its premises or conclusions. Kingsmill says, “Leonard was not sufficiently 
interested in human beings to realize that . . . a dramatic poet does not con- 
struct his plays as parables of his own development as a dramatist.” 

Very well. Since the book is before us, we can do no more than give it 
the brief and sober review that is customary. Dobbs urges us to “resist the 
spell that has been deliberately woven by the author to hide what we are 
seeking.” (What, by the way, are we seeking? His life-story, of course. There- 
fore he simultaneously hides and discloses it in his plays. Why hide?—and if 
so, why disclose? Not even dusty answers to these simple queries.) So it is 
“necessary to ignore the details of the ostensible story of the play we are con- 
sidering, so that we may grasp its prevailing spirit.” 

In this spirit we proceed. Dobbs has no Greek; Shakespeare had but little 
of it. But in the English of Bohn’s Classical Library Dobbs finds close verbal 
resemblances between Shakespeare and Plato, “even though the flora is 
changed.” In Hamlet's letter to Ophelia (“‘thine, most dear lady, while this 
machine is to him, Hamlet”) Shakespeare “reveals that, intellectually, he dis- 
believed in the reality of the soul.” Now come a few obvious identifications: 
Shakespeare is Claudius; he is sorry he wrote Titus Andronicus, which de- 
throned Marlowe (the elder Hamlet, of course) as King of the Drama. Says 
Dobbs: “This allegorical interpretation can, I think, be completed, if we re- 
gard the Queen, whom Claudius marries after killing her husband, as sym- 
bolizing the art which Marlowe was the first to possess, and which Shakespeare 
won from him as the seal of the kingship of the drama which he had usurped. 
Note the subtlety of this idea’ (reviewer's italics). 

If we can accept this subtle idea, it will be easy for us also to identify 
Falstaff with Ben Jonson, Hamlet and Alonzo with Marlowe, Laertes and 
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Sebastian with Kyd, Horatio with Chapman, Setebos with Seneca, and so on. 
Caliban obviously must then be equated with Euphuism. It takes a non-Greek 
Shakespearean to point out to us tliat cali is Greek for beautiful, and that ban 
is Old English for proclaim; it follows, as the night the day, that Caliban the 
monster and Euphues the dandy are one and the same. 

So now we cast off our moorings and sail out into the ocean of uninhibited 
fantasy. Here comes a commentator who gives us the “real Shakespeare,” as 
“a counterblast to [other} commentators.”*° William Bliss often makes sense. 
He calls himself Yorick, and he has a stooge named Eugenius. Reviewing all 
the old and familiar evidence, he cracks down on such Teachers College stuff 
as metrical tests and the Dover Wilson method of probing Shakespeare’s mind 
by means of absorbing the moods of his plays at this time or that. Having thus 
killed off the commentators, all of whom he loathes, Mr. Bliss proceeds to 
comment. Shakespeare's botany: we all love it: Shakespeare loved wild flowers 
and weeds, and never gathered blooms in a florist’s shop, as Milton did. And 
of course Shakespeare was a sailor: he ran away from Stratford and accom- 
panied Drake on his circumnavigation of the earth (1577-1580). Proof? His 
mentioning the “remainder biscuit.”” On a later voyage he traded in the Orient, 
was shipwrecked, and met Southampton in Italy. 

He was never an actor. “I submit,” says Yorick, ‘that the word ‘actor’ 
cannot, in the absence of other evidence, be taken to mean that he ever acted.” 
His friend Eugenius, sobered by large quantities of ale, proves that Shakespeare 
was a murderer (indeed he treats that profession with a great deal of under- 
standing). Professor Dover Wilson is then bombarded with cartloads of erudi- 
tion and ridicule under the heading, ““What Does Not Happen in Hamlet.” 
Shakespeare, a devout Roman Catholic (like Mr. Bliss) appears in the final 
chapter, writes a sequel to Matthew Arnold’s sonnet, and signs an imprimatur 
to Mr. Bliss’s book—it is reproduced as frontispiece. The good old ghost gives 
us the last word on this book: he says it is a “compound of sense and non- 
sense.” Imprimatur. 

Mr. Hill** admits that his book “employs a certain amount of fictionaliza- 
tion.” A certain amount? Let us see. Cambyses was presented at Stratford while 
Shakespeare was but a boy. “After the play, Will stood near the actor who had 
taken the role of the king. Still in his costume, the player directed the packing 
and cast a friendly look at the serious-faced youth who watched him. ‘Well, 
lad,’ he said after a time, ‘how did you like the play? Had we pleased you 
better with an old morality, with more clowning?’ ‘Not me,’ Will answered. 
‘He who made the play could well have spent less time than he did on the 
clowning, and more on making a better story.’” 

That sort of thing is exasperating when we find it in a book that is other- 
wise very knowledgeable. Mr. Hill has read his Hotson and his Bakeless on 
Marlowe; he is both cautious and provocative on the persons involved in the 
Sonnets; he makes much sense when he interprets Romeo in terms of poetic 
and documentary illumination. In his postscript, ““The Imposters,” he gives the 
Baconians and the Oxfordians the best kick in the pantaloons that they have 


"William Bliss, The Real Shakespeare, a counterblast to commentators (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1949). 
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received since Professor O. J. Campbell’s inspired piece in Harper's Magazine 
of July, 1940. The only trouble with Mr. Hill is that he is not much of a 
novelist. 

To put Shakespeare into a work of fiction, to reproduce his conversation, 
to read his mind, requires a genius of no smaller calibre than his own. Scott 
could noi do it; John Brophy tried it ten years ago in his Gentleman of Strat- 
ford, with disappointing results. If one must fictionalize, it is better to throw 
caution to the dogs and improvise freely, as Mr. Shaw did in The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets. Just have fun! 

There is plenty of fun in the lighthearted fantasy recently perpetrated by 
Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon’**. Their book is irresponsible, irreverent, impu- 
dent, anachronistic, undocumented. The authors warn all scholars that it is 
also ‘fundamentally unsound.” Poppycock! It is one of the soundest of recent 
jobs. The more the reader knows about Shakespeare and his England, the more 
chuckles and laughs he will get out of the book. It is erudite, informed, and 
imaginative. It solves finally the question of the “second-best” bed, Raleigh’s 
curious obsession with cloaks, Henslowe’s passion for burning down Burbage’s 
theatres, and Shakespeare’s meticulous care for his spelling. 

Here, then, is our two-foot shelf of the latest Shakespeares: factual; en- 
cyclopaedical-factual; factual-stylistical, commercial, dogmatical, inferential, 
and lexicographical; inferential-lunatical, autobiographical, fantastical, and 
fictional. 


Columbia University 


“Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon, No Bed for Bacon (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1950). 
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SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC FRONTIER 
By THOMAS Marc PARROTT 


Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier: The World of his 
Final Tragedies. By Willard Farnham. Univer- 
sity of California Press—Berkeley and Los An- 
geles 1950, Pp. 289. $3.75. 


FTER trudging, weary and bewildered, along the bypaths of the new 
critics in their pursuit of pattern, myth, and symbol in the plays of Shake- 
speare, it is with relief that one turns back to the old road of systematic 

study of Shakespearean characters. It is this road which is followed by Willard 
Farnham in his Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier. Mr. Farnham is Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at the University of California at Berkeley, a frequent contributor 
to academic journals, and the author of The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan 
Drama, a book that has already become something like a classic. In a sense The 
Frontier continues and completes The Heritage; the earlier work examines, all 
too briefly, the culmination of Elizabethan tragedy in Hamlet, Othello, and 
Lear; The Frontier pushes on to a more detailed analysis of a later group of 
plays which seem to the author to constitute the “frontier’’ beyond which Shake- 
speare could not, or at least did not, push his exploration of tragic possibilities. 
Both books are the work of a sound scholar, based on diligent research—Mr. 
Farnham seems to have read everything bearing upon his subject from unique 
works in libraries like the Huntington to the latest article in PMLA—certified 
by copious notes which in The Frontier cover about a dozen pages. Some of 
these, it must be confessed, are of little value to the reader; why, for example, 
should he be referred to the inaccessible 1607* quarto of Bussy D’ Ambois when 
critical editions of that play may be found in many college libraries ? 

The four plays that constitute this “tragic frontier” are Timon of Athens, 
Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus. They present, we are told, as 
protagonists “rare spirits deeply tainted;” and in this they reveal a paradox’ of 
late Renaissance ethical thought, as expressed elsewhere in early seventeenth 
century tragedy. By way of proof of this statement Farnham offers some illumin- 
ating comment on Chapman’s tragic heroes: Bussy D’Ambois and Byron, and 
on Webster’s Vittoria; he might, perhaps, have added Tourneur’s Vendice. 
Whether the four Shakespeare plays do actually form so well-defined a group, 

*The appended page references to a group of quotations from Bussy, p. 267, do not correspond 
with either the Boas or the Parrott edition of that play. 
"It might be said in passing that “paradox” has an almost obsessive value for Mr. Farnham. It 


would be an idle, but amusing task to reckon up how often the word as noun or adjective occurs in 
the Frontier. 
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sharply differentiated from the tragedies that immediately procede them, seems 
to your reviewer an open question, but a discussion of this point may be de- 
ferred to the following comment on individual chapters of The Frontier. 

The opening chapter, ““Taints and Honors’”—the phrase is deftly lifted 
from Maecenas’s comment on the character of Antony—deals with the “para- 
doxical world” in which the heroes of the four plays in question have their 
being, a world in which the medieval contemptus mundi had given place to 
Jacobean disillusion, a strange blend of antipathy and sympathy. 

The chapter on Timon of Athens, which follows, seems on the whole the 
least satisfactory of the book, and this for a quite obvious reason. The original 
Folio text® of Timon is a veritable Serbonian bag of misprints, inconsistencies, 
and contradictions; it is incredible that it reproduces the scarce blotted papers 
which, according to his first editors, Shakespeare handed over to his fellows. All 
the labors of scholars for a couple of centuries have failed to establish a viable 
road across this morass. There is, indeed, a general consensus that Timon is an 
afterbirth of Lear, and that Shakespeare’s draft of this play was left unfinished. 
Farnham accepts this conclusion, and it would be permissible, then, for him to 
exploit the clearly Shakespearean scenes as a revelation of Shakespeare’s tragic 
bitterness in the Lear period. On the other hand to study Timon as a revelation 
of the poet’s interest in a “paradoxical protagonist’ seems to trespass the bounds 
of probability. It is interesting in this connection to note that Una Ellis-Fermor, 
in an article referred to by Farnham (R.E.S. V, 18), after a determined effort 
to ascribe almost the whole play to Shakespeare, comes none the less to the 
conclusion that the play’s greatest weakness is in the character of Timon. We 
get in the end no “acceptable, coherent impression” of the man. And this weak- 
ness is most apparent in the first two acts where Timon is not “magnificent,” 
but merely “extravagant and self-regarding.” Yet it is in these acts, according 
to Farnham’s method of analysis that the nobility of the paradoxical hero should 
be established in order to evoke an admiration that clashes with the antipathy 
provoked by his later behavior. Surely, then, Timon of Athens belongs to the 
earlier group, an unsuccessful, because unfinished attempt by Shakespeare to 
repeat the tragic misanthrophy of the maddened Lear, rather than the first step 
into a yet unvisited paradoxical world. 

Farnham is on firmer ground when he comes to deal with Macbeth. Here, 
certainly, we have a protagonist portrayed with such minute and artful detail as 
to leave on the reader an “acceptable, coherent impression.” Macbeth compels 
our even unwilling admiration because of his courage, manifested not only in 
the reports of his victory over domestic rebels and foreign invaders, but even 
more by his confrontation of the ghost of the murdered Banquo. Farnham’s 
analysis of the banquet scene is, perhaps, the best piece of detailed Shakespear- 
ean commentary in recent years. Enlarging and developing suggestions in Brad- 
ley’s classic study of this play, Farnham points out that Macbeth’s imagination 
makes him ‘‘a poet and a seer.” He wins our sympathy because of the bitterness 
of his self-inflicted torture, as an earlier villain hero, Richard III, fails to do. 


*My own hypothesis of the origin of the Folio text has been stated in ge gp Comedy, pp. 
304 ff. It is only an hypothesis, but it seems to explain the state of the text and, if accepted, would 
bar such conclusions as Farnham and others have drawn from this play. 
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This torture, moreover, is due to his “active, insistent” conscience; yet this con- 
science itself is deeply “flawed.” It is merely negative, it arouses fear of the 
consequences, never love of the good or pity for fellow mortals. Farnham con- 
trasts Macbeth’s inhumanity with the gentler emotions of his wife who refrains 
from striking the sleeping king because he resembles her father, and who, even 
in her sleep, mourns the murder of Lady Macduff. Powerfully as Macbeth’s 
conscience tortures him, it never leads him along the road to repentance. An 
earlier villain, Claudius, strangely not mentioned by Farnham, had felt the 
need and the power of repentance, but there is no faint trace of this emotion 
in Macbeth’s mind. Like Milton’s Satan he is remorseful, but not repentant and 
like Milton’s Satan his character is a fusion of baseness and nobility. Here, cer- 
tainly, we have the paradoxical hero of Farnham‘s thesis. 

Yet this admirable chapter is, in your reviewer's judgment, ‘deeply flawed” 
by its treatment of the nature of the witches. Farnham spends some twenty pages 
in an attempt to demonstrate that these instruments of evil are not “mortal 
witches such as the law might put to death in Shakespeare’s day,” but “demons 
of the fairy order,” “fiends in the shape of old women.” This, to speak plainly, 
is a mere modification of the heresy of Kittredge which turned the witches into 
Norns and so made them controllers of Macbeth’s destiny. Farnham, it is true, 
rejects this conception; “nothing is clearer,” he says, “than that Shakespeare 
writes of Macbeth as of a man who has free will.’’ None the less he cites chapter 
and verse of numerous Elizabethans to show that the witches of the Macbeth 
legend were then regarded as demonic spirits. The most convincing, perhaps, of 
these witnesses is Simon Forman who saw a performance of Macbeth in 1610 
and described the women who greeted Macbeth as “feiries or Nimphes,” words 
which Farnham equates with demons. But Forman’s phrase is taken, as Farn- 
ham himself admits, from Holinshed’s account which, here at least, influenced 
the diction of Forman’s note as much as his memory of the performance, for 
Forman certainly did not see Macbeth and Banquo “ridinge thorow a wod” on 
the stage of the Globe. It is hard to see what Farnham hopes to gain by this 
attempted transformation of the weird sisters into ‘“demons of the fairy order.” 
Does he, perhaps, think that “mortal witches” were incapable of predicting 
the future? Had he read the Daemonologie* of King James, 1597, as carefully 
as, for example, the post-Shakespearean work of Peter Heylin, he would have 
seen that mortal witches were allowed by God some imperfect knowledge 
of the future. In spite of Farnham’s elaborate historical and etymological 
argument, the orthodox Shakespearean must hold fast to the old belief that 
the women who greeted Macbeth as King to be were mortal witches. They 
are, in fact, Scotch witches of the type minutely described in the Daemonologie 
ard in the almost contemporary News from Scotland, 1591, another book that 
Shakespeare seems to have read. We may, in fact, go a step further and call 
them the Witches of Forres,*° long infamous for their hatred of the King of 

‘It is a strange gap in Farnham’s extensive reading that the Daemonologie is almost entirely neglect- 
ed. There is one, and only one, brief mention of it in the text, introduced to establish a connexion 
between witches and fairies; it it not even listed in his index. Yet as Henry Paul’s long awaited 
The Royal Play of Macbeth will demonstrate, this book was carefully conned by Shakespeare while 
composing a play to be performed before its royal author. 

5Shakespeare must have noted this phrase in the margin of Holinshed’s account of the murder of 


King Duff which, as is well known, he exploited for the circumstances attending the murder of 
Duncan. It is on the road to Forres that Macbeth and Banquo meet the witches, I, iii, 39, and the 
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Scotland, and so the fitter to kindle into life the germ in Macbeth’s mind of 
murderous design against his King. 

The study of Antony and Cleopatra which comes next is, perhaps, even 
more interesting than that on Macbeth. The two leading characters show Shake- 
speare at work creating figures of a “paradoxical nobility.” Antony and Cleo- 
patra are “regal natures,” but they are doomed by their “flaws” to a tragic fall. 
Farnham devotes considerable, perhaps unnecessary space to a discussion of 
earlier dramatic treatments of the Antony and Cleopatra theme. Why, for ex- 
ample, spend several pages on an analysis of the Countess of Pembroke’s An- 
tonius, only to end by stating, p. 155, that even if Shakespeare read that play his 
reading did not effect Antony and Cleopatra? On the other hand Farnham’s 
study of the earlier, 1594, form of Daniel’s Cleopatra shows clearly that Shake- 
speare had not only read, but in his usual high-handed fashion borrowed and 
improved a number of words and phrases from that play. 


Shakespeare’s play is a tragedy of Antony’s unsuccessful struggle for world 
leadership, but it is also a psychological drama of love. Yet the love of this 
tragic pair is itself “deeply flawed.” Both are sensualists, but Antony’s sen- 
sualism helps to make him a “shaper of empire;’’ Cleopatra’s* makes her both 
a queen and a coward, as shown by her flight from Actium and her search for 
“easy ways to die.” Even in the last act she is impelled to suicide by two differ- 
ent motives; it is not easy to decide whether her desire to join her lover in the 
other world, or her fear of being led in triumph in this, finally tips the scales in 
favor of the high Roman fashion. 

In the last section of this chapter Farnham notes that in passing from Mac- 
beth to Antony and Cleopatra the problem of evil, so apparent in the earlier 
play, “loses urgency” for Shakespeare. There are no villains in this play, human 
or supernatural; hero and heroine are self-destroyed. There is no suggestion 
here that a sick state needs to be redeemed by such divinely aided helpers as 
Malcolm and Macduff. This suggests the query whether after all Farnham is 
right in linking so closely Macbeth with Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus. 
A case may be made out for these last two as showing a shift of Shakespeare 
into a new “tragic frontier,” but Macbeth, from this point of view, would seem 
to mark the culmination of the tragedies that do deal with this problem, since 
here in this play, alone of the four great tragedies, the hero wilfully chooses 
evil for his good. 

It is a pleasure to read and review a book that gets better as it goes on, and 
Farnham’s study of Coriolanus seems the most successful of this group. This is 
because Shakespeare’s attention is here conecentrated upon a single figure, the 


name occurs nowhere else in Shakespeare. He lifted “Forres,” as he did the phrase ‘the weiid sisters,” 
from Holinshed. The word “weird” occurs only in Macbeth; to be exact not even there, for the 
Folio spelling is “weyward” and “‘weyard,” which suggests, at least, that Shakespeare may have 
written “wayward.” I take it that “weird” is the proper word, a fine poetic Scotch word which Shake- 
speare seized upon to impart an evil glamour to his repulsive hags. It is, perhaps, worth noting that 
in his long dissertation on the nature of the witches Farnham never mentions their “familiars,” Gray- 
malkin, Padock, and Harpier, the attendants and masters of these witches, as “‘familiars’” are of the 
witches of popular superstition. Are “demonic spirits” also attended by “familiars”? Farnham does 
not inform us. 

"It is in his analysis of the character of Cleopatra that there occurs the only factual error discovered 
in a book so full of opportunities for mistakes. Cleopatra does not scorn Octavia as “the married 
woman,” p. 177; the phrase, I, iii, 20, refers to Fulvia. 
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Roman aristocrat who gives his name to the play. Coriolanus is a noble, but 
deeply flawed character, and here more clearly than elsewhere the flaw is at 
once the source of his nobility and the cause of his tragic fall. This is the para- 
dox that according to Farnham distinguishes the tragedies of the Frontier from 
those of the earlier period. The flaw in the character of Coriolanus is, of course, 
Pride, the first and worst of the Seven Deadly Sins. Yet this flaw, an inherent 
element in his nature, is the basis of his self-respect, of his heroic achievement 
in war and his lofty scorn of flattery in peace. It is this proud self-respect which 
evokes the admiration due to the tragic hero of these plays, and it is offended 
pride, a deeply felt wrong, that is responsible for his treason and finally for his 
death. On the other hand it is hard, for many readers, perhaps, impossible to 
feel the sympathy for this tragic hero that is aroused by the self-torture of Mac- 
beth and the passionate love of Antony. There is no trace of repentance in the 
behavior of Coriolanus; he spares Rome, not because he regrets his treasonable 
war upon his country, but solely because of his filial devotion to his mother, 
“an emotional reality,” that in the crucial scene, as once before in his second 
appeal to the plebs, is the one thing stronger than his inborn pride. As a result, 
this last of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes repels, rather than evokes pity. The play 
he dominates lacks “essential warmth;” it is, Farnham concludes, a ‘‘magni- 
ficent failure” in which Shakespeare brought his tragic inspiration to an end. It 
seems, indeed, something of a pity to think of Shakespeare ending his great 
work in tragedy with a failure, even a magnificent failure, but this is at least a 
more reasoned judgment than that of T. S. Eliot who links Coriolanus with 
Antony and Cleopatra as Shakespeare’s “most assured artistic success.” This 
may, in fact, serve as a final judgment on The Frontier. It is a rational, not a 
subjective work, based upon wide reading in Elizabethan literature, rather than 
on emotional reaction. One may disagree with various propositions which Farn- 
ham advances, seldom, however, without learning something from him. All in 
all Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier is a genuine contribution to American scholar- 
ship. 


Princeton University 








HERALDRY IN SHAKESPEARE 


By HENRY L. SAVAGE 


Shakespeare’s Heraldry, by C. W. Scott-Giles, Lon- 
don, J. M. Dent, Ltd., 1950, Pp. x + 237. 35st 


R. SCOTT-GILES long favourably known to antiquarians for his Civic 
Heraldry (1933) and The Romance of Heraldry (1929, now out of 
print) here tries his hand upon an heraldic investigation of more limited 

scope: the knowledge of heraldry possessed by William Shakespeare and the 
uses to which he put that knowledge in the plays and poems he is known to 
have written. But even though the scope of his investigation be “more limited,” 
it is wide enough to present many a new apergu to the most learned of Shake- 
speareans. As an heraldic cicerone on those portions of Shakespearean blazonry 
that he has treated Mr. Scott-Giles is informed, sensitive and judicious. The 
reader cannot fail to profit from the observations of a guide so well-versed in 
his subject. 

I have used the phrase “portions of . . . blazonry that he has treated” with 
design, for the title of the book is something of a misnomer. Mr. Scott-Giles 
has devoted his attention, quite rightly, to the historical plays in which heraldry 
glows at its brightest and best. He has, indeed, clarified in passing some of the 
heraldic allusions to be found in the Comedies and Tragedies; see, for instance, 
his concise and illuminating comment on Falstaff’s great soliloquy on “Honour” 
(p. 100), but the book cannot be said to cover completely Shakespeare’s allu- 
sions to heraldry. Thus he does not tell us why Sir Andrew Aguecheek (Twelfth 
Night, Ill.iv) is a “knight dubbed with unhacked (unhatched?) rapier, and 
on carpet consideration”; or the meaning of “spirits of richest coat” in A Lover's 
Complaint. Nor does he call attention to the formal challenge prefixed by a 
blast blown by the “trumpet” attendant upon Albany (or upon his herald), 
and proclaimed viva voce by that herald (Lear, V.iii). Here is matter for the 
heraldic antiquarian. As an attendant upon court, nay, even as a citizen of 
London, Shakespeare must have heard more than once the premonitory Horn- 
blasen and the subsequent shout of the herald. 

There are omissions of a different sort as well as those of explication du 
texte. One looks in vain for any mention in footnote or bibliography of Mr. 
G. C. Rothery’s The Heraldry of Shakespeare, A Commentary with Annota- 
tions, London, n.d. (probably published after 1930). To the reviewer the 


*The reader who wishes to procure a copy of the book would be well-advised to procure it from 
England. The American agent charges $8.75 a copy! 
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present work seems a sounder book, but public recognition that another had 
labored in the vineyard before him was a duty, and should have been a pleas- 
ure.” The excuse offered for this orhission, that “‘it is impracticable to list,” seems 
more heinous than the offense itself. Nor is this his only serious omission. There 
is no mention whatever of the late Dr. Samuel Tannenbaum’s The Shakespeare 
Coat-of-Arms, N. Y., 1908, which contains the subject-matter of Scott-Giles’ 
second chapter. It is indeed regrettable that Mr. Scott-Giles did not see the 
previous discussion of the Shakespeare coat, by Fleay and Tannenbaum, for 
had he read what these predecessors had written, he would have bettered his 
own chapter. As it is, he has missed catching the complete pun in the Shake- 
speare achievement: the falcon which shakes in his dexter talon the spear of 
Shakespeare.® 


The arrangement of the book is excellent. Chapter I, “Heraldry, Medieval 
and Tudor,” gives the reader the instruction necessary to familiarize him with 
matters armorial which, at first sight, might puzzle or confuse a beginner. 
Chapter II discusses the arms granted to John Shakespeare and used by William 
“to show the world I am a gentleman,” and goes on further to describe the 
arms he might have used (but seems never to have done so): Shakespeare 
quartered with Arden (or Arderne). The succeeding seven chapters cover the 
ten Histories, the two parts of Henry IV and the three of Henry VI being cov- 
ered under their main titles. An “Heraldic Glossary” follows, and an “Index 
of Persons and Places” (though it is much more of an “Index of Persons” 
than of “Places” concludes the whole. The book is fully and tastefully illust- 
rated by four plates in color, four in black and numerous line cuts.* This 
sequence of chapters insures a more orderly arrangement than that of Mr. 
Rothery’s Heraldry of Shakespeare. The heraldic matters treated are tied down 
to that play in which they occur, and their treatment then and there often 
shortens subsequent discussion of them in a later play. Thus the account given 
in the chapter on Henry VI of the family and armorial bearings of the Stanleys 
(pp. 155-6), can be quickly caught up and brought into immediate focus at 
that time when two members of that family who had earlier appeared in the 
dramatis persone of Henry VI (3) walk out upon the stage on which Richard 
III is a-playing. It can be readily seen that old information can be quickly re- 
summoned by cross-reference and new details added to it with less burden on 
the reader’s mind and less demand upon his memory and patience by this ar- 
rangement than by that Mr. Rothery has preferred to use: one in which the 
chapter on “‘Badges”’ is distinct and separate from that on “Blazoning,” so that 
one must look through many chapters in order to assemble all the information 
on a single character. 

In brief I think the author has chosen the best way of treating a subject, 
Shakespeare’s knowledge and use of heraldic devices, wherein it is only too 


*For his failure to mention the much older Alfred von Mauntz, Heraldik in Diensten der Shake- 
speare-Forschung, Berlin, 1903, we shall hold him excused. 

°Mr. Scott-Giles deserves some credit for his ingenious surmise, that the bird of Shakespeare’s 
crest might once have been a “shag” (cormorant), but he abandons this guess, since the grant of arms 
by Garter specifically says ‘‘falcon.” 

“Mr. Michael MacLagan, who briefly reviews the book in The Coat of Arms, Vol. 1, No. 3, July 
1950, points out, correctly, that “the gules on the coloured plates is a singularly ugly shade.” I would 
add that the shade of the azure is too dark. 
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easy to stray. By this wisdom in chapter-division he holds the reader to the one 
heraldic matter that immediately confronts him in the play he is pursuing. Thus 
a point that requires explanation, or a heraldic crux, is settled (if it can be) 
when and as it occurs. If it crops up in a later play, the reader either remembers 
what he has been previously informed of, or knows where to turn back in order 
to refresh his memory on what he has forgotten. By keeping his eye on the 
target and avoiding the danger of padding out his work by wandering from 
play to play, the author exemplifies one of the merits of good heraldic blazon- 
ing, his book is concise because it is well-planned; it says much briefly. 

Mr. Scott-Giles’ treatment of each History is thorough. He describes under 
each reign the royal blazon, supporters, crests and badges prevalent, and then 
goes on to give us the armorial bearings of each character in the plays who had, 
or is likely to have had, them. Such thoroughness, of course, implies quite clearly 
that he writes not solely for the casual reader or him of antiquarian tastes, but 
for the stage director and wardrobe mistress as well. It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished that both will read, mark, and then outwardly apparel 
their charges in the weeds appropriate to their age and rank. Should they so 
do, the performances they put on would gain greatly in verisimilitude—still a 
desirable quality on the stage. Nor would the box-office necessarily fail to show 
a profit were a little imagination expended upon the purchase and making up of 
costume materials which need not be expensive. While it is true that Shakespeare 
appealed to the imagination of his audiences and not to their sense of historical 
accuracy (see the Choruses in Henry V, I, IV), yet it is no less true that in the 
Histories he did not appeal to the “Universal Mind,” but tied his scenes to a 
precise time and definite persons whose individualities were very much their 
own, so that sometimes the coats they bore proclaimed the men they were. — 
When such is the case, the spectator should be made conscious of that fact. 
Thus as Mr. Scott-Giles remarks, were Gloucester wearing his badge of the 
white boar (Richard III, I, iii, 228), it would give full effect to Queen Mar- 
garet’s line 

Thou elvish-marked, abortive, rooting hog! 


In general the discussion of heraldry, Shakespearean and pre-Shakespearean, 
is most informative. Your reviewer is grateful for clarification of several mat- 
ters that had perplexed him. It is a relief to be assured that a medieval magnate 
did not on all occasions necessarily use on a single shield the various coats he 
was entitled to quarter. As a general rule, the shield he carried into battle would 
bear only one coat of arms, i.e., his paternal coat . . . “since an elaborate shield 
would be less easily recognized than a simple one” (p. 11). These last words 
effectively dissipate the vision of the “Kingmaker” charging at Barnet, his 
shield bearing all the quarterings he was entitled to bear. 

Our author deserves no less gratitude for giving a background to one of 
Richard II's half-believed and self-pitying boasts: 
God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel: then, if angels fight, 
Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right. 
The speech takes on new meaning when we remember that Westminster Hall, 
which Richard himself had restored displays a double row of angels, each bear- 
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ing a shield of Richard’s arms, and that in the Wilton Diptych, painted in his 
honor, the angels grouped around the Madonna all wear his collar of broom- 
cods and bear his white hart badge. 

One is sorely tempted to quote Scott-Giles’ ingenious explanation of the 
baffling crux of Richard II, I, i, 174, “lions make leopards tame,” but at this 
juncture quite plainly /a parole est a Professor Black, whose Furness Variorum 
edition of the play is soon to make its appearance. 

Inevitably in a book that covers a subject so extended there are some cor- 
rections—not many—to be made. I note the following: 

The illustration (p. 155) of the coat of Anthony Widville, Lord Rivers 
(3 Henry V1), does not agree with the verbal blazon, quarterly of six, 1 Wid- 
ville, 2 Scales, 3 Luxemburg, 4 Baux, 5 Rivers, 6 Beauchamp of Hache. The 
Luxemburg lion (Silver, a lion rampant with a forked tail gules with a gold 
crown) lacks his golden crown. Upon one coat—the hypothetical one he de- 
vises for Sir John Falstaff—Quarterly azure and or, in the second quarter a 
boar’s head azure—I do not commend Mr. Scott-Giles’ judgment. Coats of 
arms are marks of honor; it is poor heraldry to compose one for Falstaff based 
upon his bibulous inclinations and the insults offered to him! If one pardons 
minutiz, 75, the page reference to “mulberry tree” (p. 211 of Index), should 
read 74; and on p. 202 the number printed in the text that refers to the illustra- 
tion of the collar of Esses should read 263 not 262. 

Our author draws attention to the description of Pyrrhus given by the 
player in Hamlet II, ii with his 


dread and black complexion smear’d 

With heraldry more dismal. Head to foot 

Now is he total gules, horridly trick’d 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons, 


and comments, “Shakespeare here uses ‘trick’d’ to imply ‘emblazoned in colour,’ 
which is contrary to its true heraldic meaning; but he needed a monosyllable, 
and presumably relied on his audience not being so well versed in heraldic 
terms as to cavil at the liberty.” With all deference to Mr. Scott-Giles, let it be 
said that in the lines above Shakespeare may be neither violating etymology nor 
playing on the credulity of his audience. Besides its specialized “heraldic” sense, 
“to draw (a coat of arms) in outline, the tinctures being denoted by initial let- 
ters (0, 4, 5) or by signs,” the word “trick” may mean no more than “arrange, 
adjust, trim.’’* Pyrrhus is ‘‘all tricked out”—in gore. 

Discussion of this passage about Pyrrhus leads to our asking ourselves the 
inevitable question: “How much heraldry did Shakespeare know?” A quick 
judgment would prompt the reply, ““Not much,” and the following slips, which 
Scott-Giles has detected, would seem to warrant that answer. 

In King John he probably confused Philip, the bastard of Coeur-de-Lion 
with a 15th century bastard of the name of Fauconberg. In 2 Henry VI (v, i) 


*Sir C. Onions (A Shakespeare Glossary, Oxford, 1911) is in error when he gives to “trick” the 
meaning “‘to delineate arms, en by means of certain arrangements of dots or lines” as 
applicable here. Hamlet was written before such a system was in use. Elizabethan heralds “tricked” 
by means of the initial letter or letters of the tinctures: ar. for silver; gu. for gules. Shakespeare's 
coat is so tricked in the first draft (1596) of arms to his father. For information on this matter I am 
indebted to Dr. Harold Bowditch of Cambridge, Mass. 
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he associates the Warwick badge of the bear and ragged staff with Salisbury, 
Warwick's father, who never bore it. The badge became Warwick’s only after 
the death of his father-in-law, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. In Rich- 
ard III (IV, v) he antedates Lord Stanley’s peerage, and, of course, his arms, by 
referring to him as Earl of Derby. Actually he was so created only after Harry 
of Richmond had become Henry VII. 

Yet protracted consideration of the question makes the earlier “snap” 
judgment untenable. Let it be noted that the genealogical ‘‘slips” of which the 
poet has just been found guilty concern dead and not living noblemen. Wil- 
liam Shakespeare was far too canny to be caught in a genealogical or heraldic 
error by noblemen of high rank and ample fortune, prospective patrons. 

Indeed, as the next sentence will soon show, his livelihood in some meas- 
ute depended upon his ability to please those who prided themselves upon 
their possession of heraldic distinctions. If there is any doubt about this last 
statement, the well-known entry in the accounts of the steward of the Earl of 
Rutland would assure us: ‘to Mr. Shakespeare in gold about my Lord’s impresa 
44S.; to Richard Burbage for painting and making it, in gold 44S.” 

Note that it was Burbage who was charged with the execution of the 
design, but Shakespeare with its conception. It is true that there is no armorial 
achievement here in question, only an impresa, a fanciful device with its at- 
tendant motto. Yet the extract is worth our noting as a clear instance of our 
poet’s trying his hand at decorative art, for it is almost certain that he would 
have had to have painted or drawn a sketch, rough or finished, for Burbage’s 
use. The sequitur of the preceding sentence is that if Shakespeare could com- 
pose an impresa, he could have composed a coat of arms as well—more par- 
ticularly his own. The answer, then, to our question as to the extent of Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of heraldry is this: Shakespeare knew, and cared, little 
about the niceties and peculiarities of medieval blazonry, but was probably 
adept on the Elizabethan, since he was well acquainted with important per- 
sonages in court and city, with the workings of the Elizabethan College of 
Arms, and with the idiosyncrasies of individual heralds. A brief survey of the 
story of the granting of his paternal arms will reveal, I think, that Shakespeare 
héraldiste knew—and got—what ‘he wanted for a coat of arms. 

Mr. Scott-Giles nowhere asserts that the poet was the chief “‘begetter” of 
the coat granted to his father, John Shakespeare, in 1596; as indeed, he was 
not, but there is some evidence to warrant the belief that he did guide the 
ideas of the heralds who in that year finally granted to his father the arms he 
had sought once—and vainly—to obtain some 20 years previously—and none 
that tells against such participation.* 

Let it first of all be noted that the additions to and alterations in one of 
the two drafts of 1596 “probably represent information given and suggestions 
made by William Shakespeare sitting in conference with the heralds.” If this 
probability be sound, he may have had some say not only about why John 
Shakespeare should be called armiger, but also about the “spear” that his 
falcon was to “shake”. 


"See Scott-Giles, pp. 24, 32, 33. 
"Ibid., p. 29. 
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Next let it be observed that our poet bears armes parlantes, punning arms. 
One immediately remembers his love for a play on words, and feels the more 
inclined to credit him with the ‘determination that his new arms should not 
only look well, but speak well of their owner. 


Lastly, it cannot fail of observation that the Shakespeare coat is an ex- 
ample of tasteful composition in an age when heraldic good taste was deterior- 
ating. At a time when English coats were being overcharged and overquartered, 
Shakespeare’s was simple. It is quite true that the poet’s achievement may 
have been composed by Clarenceux Robert Cook solely, but it is worth re- 
membering that at the time that the Shakespeares received their grant the 
heralds were sailing on the tack of elaboration, not of simplification; and that 
later Cook got into some sort of trouble with his colleague, Ralph Brooke, 
York Herald, apparently because he made the Shakespeare coat too simple. 
Though there is no evidence to warrant the suggestion, perhaps this difference 
between armorial elaboration and armorial simplicity could be explained by 
the size of the fee which Clarenceux Cook recived for his labors. Heralds 
were avid for money, and Shakespeare was a good business man, who knew 
one paid for what one wanted. 


Once possessed of a coat-of-arms, Shakespeare seems to have been con- 
tented with what he had paid for. As far as records show, he paid for the 
labors of the heralds only once. There is, to be sure, today in the College of 
Arms a rough draft (dated 1599) of an assignment of arms for Arden to be 
impaled with those of John Shakespeare (and quartered with those of William), 
John having married Mary, daughter of Robert Arden of Wilmcote.* Whether 
this was ever granted, we know not, but granted or not, Shakespeare seems 
never to have used it, preferring quite evidently the simple beauty and dignity 
of his father’s and his own coat, which, as Scott-Giles says, would have been 
“impaired rather than enhanced by quartering.” At all events, the tomb in 
Stratford Church shows only the crest and unquartered arms (seen in the 
illustration accompanying this review), or, on a bend sable a spear of the first, 
the point steeled proper. 

But the reasons for Shakespeare’s request for a coat of arms, for the 
heralds’ grant of one, and for their subsequent suggestion that his father 
impale (and he quarter) it, are matters for the heraldic antiquary. What the 
ordinary reader of the plays, who is really the man for whom the poet wrote, 
would know is “How did Shakespeare use heraldic fact or theory?” 

The answer can be anticipated. William Shakespeare was both poet and 
dramatist—a creative artist. He used blazonry as he used law, political econ- 
omy and theology, culling from it, as from them, the ideas and images that 
he needed or wanted. Let the opening lines of Richard III, and those later ones 
of Act V that paint the sunless dawn of Bosworth field, reveal with what 
dramatic effectiveness he has employed the sun-in-splendour, heraldic badge 
of the Yorkist kings. 


*Sir Edmund Chambers (cited Scott-Giles, p. 32) thinks this document may never have been is- 
sued. Since there is no recorded case of Shakespeare-Arden quartering, he is likely to be quite correct. 
I venture the guess that the draft of the Shakespeare-Arden impalement may be due to nothing more 
than Clarenceux Cook's hope of extracting further fees from his former client. 
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Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 
And all the clouds that low’rd upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 


But from his zenith that sun must inevitably decline: 


King Richard: Who saw the sun to-day? 

Ratcliff: Not I, my lord. 

K.R.: Then he disdains to shine; for by the book 
He should have brav’d the East an hour ago. 
A black day will it be to somebody. 


Ratcliff! 
Rat.: My lord? 
K.R.: The sun will not be seen to-day; 


The sky doth frown and low’r upon our army. 
I would these dewy tears were from the ground. 
Not shine today ? 


Here heraldic fact has become poetic and moral truth. The sun-in- 
splendor, because it is not the sun of righteousness, so/ justitiae, will shine 
nevermore upon the House of York. 


The Library, Princeton University 








NOTES AND COMMENT 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Beginning with the January 1951 issue, Dr. James G. McManaway takes 
over the responsibilities of Chairman of the Editorial Board and exchanges 
places with Dr. Robert M. Smith who becomes Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. At the annual meeting in April, the members re-elected the Directors 
and officers to serve another year. 

The Treasurer reported, instead of the usual substantial deficit, a small 
surplus and, as a result of a limited advertising campaign, a more than double 
increase in the membership. Plans for further increase are now under considera- 
tion. The aim, which will eventually be reached, probably sooner than expected, 
is at present 5,000 members. 

Correspondence with other local Shakespeare reading and acting Shake- 
speare groups, however, has been slow in developing. They, perhaps, do not yet 
realize that the Quarterly welcomes notices of Shakespeare activities of all kinds 
and reasonable queries about his works. The editors take this opportunity also 
to emphasize that the Quarterly is not confined to any one Shakespeare interest 
or to any one school of Shakespeare criticism. They welcome the submission 
of manuscripts representing informed opinion for editorial consideration and 
possible publication. 


CLARENCE DERWENT—President of Actors Equity 


Clarence Derwent, who has been playing the role of Shylock for 30 
years, during his long service on London, Birmingham, Stratford, and other 
stages, crowned his distinguished career this summer by a ‘lavish and opulent’ 
production of the Merchant of Venice at the University of Kansas City. Blevins 
Davis, patron also of Robert Breen’s Hamlet at Elsinore last summer, financed 
the production at a cost of over $20,000. and generously turned the proceeds 
over to further theatrical ventures in the city. 

At first there were strong local objections by liberals, Jewish leading 
figures, and businessmen that the Merchant of Venice was antisemitic. Clarence 
Derwent then told the producer and the president of the University, Dr. Clar- 
ence Decker, that “he would stake his reputation on the fact there would be no 
objection once these people came to see the show. As soon as the first curtain 
came down the people who had objected came back and completely withdrew 
their objections. Some were in tears.” Mr. Derwent explained that he had 
adopted the Irving tradition with Shylock interpreted as a sympathetic figure, 
a martyr. Doubtless it can be played that way effectively as David Warfield 
after Irving also demonstrated. It is exceedingly doubtful, however, whether 
that was Shakespeare’s intent, nor is it any more certain, on the other hand, as 
Mr. Barnett opines in his able review of the Derwent production, that Shake- 
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speare most likely regarded Shylock “as a totally villainous and despicable 
character’’ or, as is often stated, merely a comic villain at whom the Elizabe- 
thans hooted with Gratiano, the Jew baiter. 


It could just as readily be maintained, and probably with more accuracy, 
that if Shakespeare had a moral or social thesis (which is doubtful), it was 
more likely to be Law versus Equity; Shylock representing the letter of the law, 
resulting in his horrible Revenge thesis, in contrast to the Equity of Portia’s 
Christian mercy. At this time, too, it should be remembered the struggle between 
Law and Equity was being vigorously fought out in the Courts by Coke versus 
Ellesmere; and some critics believe the overtones of this struggle (since Shake- 
speare was keenly interested and partook himself in legal processes) are to be 
heard in this play; although his main purpose was to write an entertaining 
comedy for his Company. Shylock, like Falstaff, and Hamlet, is another in- 
stance of Shakespeare’s interest in character motive exceeding the emotional 
requirements of the play; and for us it tends to become a tragi-comedy, or, 
if you will, the “tragedy” of Shylock, particularly if the curtain is rung down 
at Act IV and we are not permitted to forget Shylock and to revel in the 
charms of Belmont at moonlight and the gaieties of Act V. 


A good corrective to the Irving tradition has already been published by 
Norman Nathan in the Shakespeare Association Bulletin for October, 1948: 
“Three Notes on The Merchant of Venice.” Here the thesis of the late Dr. 
Tannenbaum, that Shakespeare himself was a Jew baiter (S.A.B. xix January, 
1944, 47) is sufficiently refuted, we hope, for all time, and the absurdities of 
Ervine’s Lady of Belmont and Schwartz's Shylock and his Daughter exposed. 
Mr. Nathan’s current article in this number throws other interesting high- 
lights on the play from Genesis and Biblical tradition. 

Finally, if we are disposed to inquire what Christian mercy Portia con- 
ferred upon Shylock, we have to recall what Shylock’s revenge upon Antonio 
would have meant had not she intervened. His horrible call for revenge as 
the paradoxical conclusion of his appeal that he, too, is a human being is 
sharply contrasted as it, no doubt, is intended to be with Portia’s “Quality of 
Mercy.” Having sought the life of a citizen, Shylock came off very well indeed. 
The Duke pardoned him his forfeited life before he asked for it. He was not 
kicked out of the court room stripped of everything; he still was allowed the 
use of one-half of his goods, and the other half was held in trust by Antonio 
for the gay wasters, Lorenzo and Jessica, who certainly would need it, if they 
kept up the pace they set for themselves in Genoa. And who had a better right 
to the ultimate wealth of Shylock than Jessica after her years of household 
drudgery? As for compelling Shylock to become a Christian, the provision that 
arouses most modern ire, that is good (or bad) St. Paul. “Compel them to 
come in” for the salvation of their souls; and this was also a favor, not a 
penalty from the Medieval Christian point of view of soul-saving at that time, 
but not intended, as we view it, as a final insult added to injury. 

It seems likely, however, that the Irving, Warfield, Derwent interpreta- 
tion is the one likely to be tolerated today, if the play is tolerated at all, as 
more and more it is not, having been widely excised already from school cur- 
ricula and stopped from stage presentation by court injunctions. 
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Shakespeare himself, however, here as always revealed the comprehen- 
sive point of view. Every person ip a Shakespeare play has an opportunity to 
state his case before the play is over. This is Shakespeare’s essential democracy. 
A brilliant speaker and poet, the late Arthur Guiterman, at our Annual Dinner 
in New York on April 21, 1940, drove home this point effectively and memor- 
ably when he said if he himself had an opportunity to choose the person who 
should pass judgment upon his life in review, and cast a balance between his 
virtues and his failings, one who could always be counted upon completely to 
understand, he would choose Shakespeare. (R.M.S.) 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE MOTHER REFERENCE IN Henry IV, Part I. 
By Thomas D. Bowman 


The purpose of this note is to give added characterizing and dramatic 
significance to Prince Hal’s puzzling single reference to his mother.* I cannot 
subscribe to Mr. Bogorad’s recent contention that: the reference is not 
necessarily an historical error; Hal considered his mother dead; the remark is 
therefore merely a contemptuous dispatching of the interfering nobleman to 
limbo.’ Rather my contention is that the remark represents: one of many Shake- 
spearean refusals to be enslaved by historical fact; a literal dispatching of Sir 
John Bracy back to a living mother; a touch characterizing Bracy as a kowtowing 
effeminate fop, and Hal as one who despises hypocritical ingratiation to royal 
favor. 

Assuming this point of view, the situation then in microcosm affords a 
striking parallel to Hotspur’s rejection of the overbearing dandy at Holmedon 
(I, iii, 29-69). Both young men reject royal commands because the bearers of 
those commands do not deserve to be enrolled in the ranks of virile mankind. 
Here, in his contempt for courtly obsequiousness, Hal is at one with Falstaff 
when he remarks that a hangman’s job will jump with his humour as well as 
waiting in the court (I, ii, 77-9). 

Moreover, granting an intended parallel, one observes a striking and no 
doubt intended character contrast. Hotspur’s petty annoyances give rise to 
lengthy denunciations. They become obsessions so powerful in their intensity 
that they rob him of all prudence and sense of proportion. Hal’s annoyances 
begin and end with a sarcastic and cryptic remark. In his mind, no personal 
affront is intended by selection of emissary, and no lengthy tirade is warranted. 
Let the fop return to his proper milieu, and Hal will follow in due season! 

No further substantiation of Hal’s contempt for self-seeking ingratiation 
of courtly womankind is necessary than our last significant glimpse of him, 
namely, the wooing of Katherine of France (Henry V, V, ii, 98-318). Bluff, 
hearty, and sincere, he refuses to apply any of the hyperbolic flatterings that 
women hold dear. Hence perhaps as early as this unobtrusive ‘‘send him back 
again to my mother,” Shakespeare is setting the groundwork for a masculine 
virtue not least of value in the possession of England’s hero king. 


11 Henry IV, Il, iv, 315ff., (Neilson and Hill’s New Cambridge Edition). 
*See SQ, I (1950), 76-7. 
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COMMENTARY ON Dr. Pope’s “SHAKESPEARE ON HELL” 


Professor T. W. Baldwin sends the following note of comment on Dr. 
Pope's suggestion: 

Miss Pope calls attention to Claudio’s “horror of physical dissolution 
(S.Q., I [July 1950}, 162-4) and worse still, his fear of the eternal punishments 
which must follow,” 

Cla. I, but to die, and go we know not where 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot, 

This sénsible warme motion, to become 

A kneaded clod; And the delighted spirit 

To bath in fierie floods, or to recide 

In thrilling Region of thicke-ribbed Ice, 

To be imprison’d in the viewlesse windes 

And blowne with restlesse violence round about 
The pendant world: or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawlesse and incertaine thought, 
Imagine howling, ‘tis too horrible. (F. III, i, 119-27) 


and points out that “the phrasing [/awlesse .. . incertaine . . . imagine} has, 
to the modern ear, a curiously sceptical ring which weakens and almost seems 
to contradict the rest of the speech by implying that Claudio does not believe 
his fears have any basis in reality.” 

The genesis of ‘the passage will throw light on its interpretation. In the 
body of the passage, Claudio is speaking in terms of neither Christian hell nor 
Roman Catholic purgatory; but of the classical triple purgation by air, water, 
and fire, perhaps most widely advertized to the Renaissance by Virgil.* Similarly, 
Claudio’s climactic hell, if hell at all it be, has classical trappings, hailing from 
Cicero’s Tusculans, which Shakespeare knew well’ and has used for coloring 
elsewhere in this same scene. Adapting Plato’s thought, Cicero had begun with 
the question whether the hearer thought death an evil because he feared three- 
headed Cerberus, Cocytus, Acheron, etc., and the inexorable judges Minos and 
Rhadamanthus. The hearer denies that he is so crazy as to believe such things. 
“Holy Saint Cicero” taught learned grammarians to hold such fears in light 
esteem. Since pagans had not the light of either the law or the gospel, such 
fears were from the point of view of the sixteenth century the result of mere 
lawless (not knowing the Hebrew law) and incertain (unaware of gospel cer- 
tainty and in consequence being mere) imaginings, and Claudio quite properly 
so labels them. But when “Christian’’ Hamlet, about the same time, uses the 
same passage from Tusculans he can have no doubt of whatever form of punish- 
ment there be, for the canon is set against self-slaughter. 

These positions were commonplaces of commonplaces. Every learned gram- 
marian was familiar with this trend of Claudio’s thought; and it should not 
have raised any question as to Shakespeare’s belief or non-belief in eternal 
punishment. The present passage shows, therefore, something of Shakespeare’s 
knowledge, but probably nothing of his belief. 


University of Illinois 


*Baldwin, Small Latine, Il, 491 ff. 
*Baldwin, Ibid., II, 601 ff. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Leslie Hotson, brilliant investigator of documents and records, needs no intro- 
duction to an American audience. Following his study of the death of Christo- 
pher Marlowe and the Shelley letters are the Atlantic essay last December on 
the Sonnets, and his controversial Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated and Other 
Essays, Oxford, 1949, echoes of which have not ceased to reverberate in schol- 
arly columns. 

Richard Wincor, at present a lawyer in New York, wrote “Shakespeare’s Festi- 
val Plays” at Harvard for which he received the Winthrop Sargent Prize in 
1942. Soon to appear is his book How to Secure Copyright—The Law of Li- 
brary Property. 

T. Walter Herbert sends us his study, “Shakespeare Announces a Ghost,” from 
the Division of Language and Literature, The College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Florida. 

Norman Nathan follows his thoughtful essay, “Three Notes on the Merchant 
of Venice” (S.A.B. XXIII, October 1949), with this fresh study of the play in 
the light of Biblical origins. He is teaching at the Utica College of New York. 
James L. Jackson is Assistant Professor of English at the University of Arkansas. 
George Gibian, University of Pittsburgh, and graduate student at Harvard, is 
writing a Doctor's thesis on “Shakespeare in Russia,” and teaching English to 
foreign students. 

Ernest Brennecke, Professor of English in the School of General Studies, Colum- 
bia University, is noted for his two pioneer books on Thomas Hardy, and his 
Magazine Article Writing (with Donald L. Clark). In recent years he has be- 
come interested in Elizabethan Ladies and studies of Shakespeare. 

Thomas Marc Parrott, Professor Emeritus, Princeton, is still busy teaching Shake- 
speare on call at various universities and writing reviews and books. Shake- 
Spearean Comedy, Oxford, 1949, he graciously dedicated to his fellow members 
of the Shakspere Society of Philadelphia. He is now revising his anthology of 
Shakespeare (Scribners) and writing a book on Victorian authors. 

John Egger Barnett, Assistant Professor of English Language and Literature, 
Ph.D. 1938, Harvard, has been at the University of Kansas City since 1941, is at 
present teaching Elizabethan Drama, and is one of the editors of the University 
of Kansas City Review. 

Henry L. Savage, Ph.D. Yale, 1924, a medieval scholar, for several years has 
been associate professor of English at Princeton and since 1944, archivist in the 
Princeton Library. 

Thomas B, Bowman, who contributed an interesting defense of Emilia (S.A.B. 
XXI [July, 1947] 99 ff.) writes a reply to Professor Borograd’s note on Henry 
IV (S.Q.I. [April, 1950} 76-7). He is teaching in the Department of English 
Literature at Pennsylvania State College. 

Edwin Haviland Miller, B.A. Lehigh, is a graduate student for the Ph.D. at 
Harvard and teaches English at Simmons College. 
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